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VeiiuH is the most brilliant ot the planets. As the evening star it 
is visible shortly after sunset, and as the morning star she rtlj^ before 
sunrise. On nifionless nights its light is strong &ough to throw a 
trail of Venus-light across Ihc sea. Uranus and Neptune are not 
visible to the naked eye. Mercuiy is the smallest of all the planets, 
and Jupiter the largest. The Earth is the largest of the inner 
planets, aud Uiatius is the smallest of the outer planets. 

5. Satellites. Many ydancts are acconijumicd by secondary 
planets or satellites^ which rc\olve round th«n Thus the 
moon IS a satellite of the Eaith. Of the otiier planets, Neptune 
has one satellite, M«.is t\v<», Jnjnter and Cranus four, Saturn 
eight, well as th?*ee Hat eiieulai Tings which surround it. 



6. Comets.^ These are stars usually cousu^ing of a bright 
nucleus or head, which is fallowed by a Jess bright tail They 
travel round the sun in very long orbits, being Visible for a 
time when near the sun, and then receding to an ininiense 
distance from it. 

7. The Solar System. The sun, the planets, and otlier 
bodies which revolve I’ound the sun, and the satellites of^the 
planets, make u}j a whole which is called the Solar System. 
This group of stars is, as we have seen, sejiarated by immense 
distances from the other stars of the universe, and is itself, as a* 
whole, moving at enormous speed through space. 

r 

^ From the Latin, sat/lleSf an attcAd^t. 

^ Greek, home, hair. 
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a The Earth as a Planet. Its BeTolution. The Earth, as 
one of^he eight principal planets in the solar system, is moving 
round the snn in*a nearly circular path or orbit 




Jleptttne 


— vf---: .. 





Pio. 3.— Tho Solar System. 


Xhe Earth’s orbit is the mathematical figure called an ellipse, but 
the ellipse described by the Earth differs so slightly from a circle 
that if it be represented by a circle three inches in diameter drawn 
with an ordinary pencil, the difference between such a circle and an 
•ellipse correctly representing the Earth’s orbit will be covered by the 
line marking the circumference. 

This movement the Earth round the aun ill called its 
reirolution. The Average speed^of the Earth along its orbit is 
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18J^ miles a second, and the time of a complete revolutidh is one 
year, or 365^ days. ^ 

• 9. The Earth's Rotation. Besides its movement of revolu- 
tion the Earth has a spinning motion like that of a top called 
rotation. The direction of the Eartli’s rots|tion is the same 
as that of its revolution — from west to east. The time of a 
complete rotation is 24 hours or one day.’* 

As is the case in a spinning top, the diflc tciit of the rotating 
earth are moving at different speeds. At two points on its surface, 
called the poles, the^ovement of rotation is zero. Midway between 
these points, along an imaginary line called the equator, the speed 
at which the ground is moving round is at its greatest — about 1000 
miles an hour. 



Fig 4 ■> 

10. Apparent movements of the heavenly bodies. During 
its rotation the Earth brings the points t/, 6, c, (f (Fig. 4) of its sur- 
ffice successively opposite the sun. It is this movement which 
makes us think that the sun changes its position in the sky. 
We see it rise towards the east, reach its highest point in the 
south, and set towards the west. 

So, in a smoothly nio\ ing railway train, the ground, trees, and 
other objects seem to be moving, while w’e ourselves seem to be 
motionless^ In reality it is we who are moving in the opposite 
direction to that in which the objects outJSde the train seem to 
be moving. And, similarly, the sun seems to move round us 
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from to west, whereas in reality we are spinning round 
with ik*' Earth fioin west to east. 


The annual revolution of the earth round the sun pioduccs.a 
similar illusion. Owing to tho change of the eaith’s position along 



Pin Ti 


its orbit the sun seems to change its position relatively to the stars, 
and to desciibc a great circle in the heavens, witli the Eai*th as its 
cenk'e. This apparent yearly path of tlie sun among the stars is 
called the ecliptic;' and the twelve ccmste11atiuii.s through which 
the sun seems to move are the “ signs ” of the Zodiac.'^' 

^ * Greek, cJcleipsts^ a failure, e u, of the sun’s light The ecliptic is so 
called because it is the line in which eclipses must occur, as being the line 
of the sun’s path. 

- Greek, zothakoti, belonging to animals. The zodiac is imaginary 
belt, extending on eaej^ dide of the eclgjtic, which contains the twelve con- 
Bteilations chiefly represented from very early times by animals. 
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n. Day and Night. Tlie alternation of day and is due 
to the rotation of tlio Eartli. It ib plain from Fig. 4 that wlieii 
oije half of tlie Earth^s surface ohe is in sunlight, the other half 
cda must bo in shade In other words, it is day from a to 6‘, and 
night from r to /f. At //, on the edge of the illinninated part, it 
is sunrise, at it is n<jon, at r it is sun.st't At d, exactly op|)0- 
sit • /», on the snh* aw.iy fiom the sun, it j^s midnight. Tvv(?lve 
hours Jatm* r/ will hu\e In-en lolated into tlie ]a>sition of and 
it will he noon tlieie, while at d in its '.fu poaalion it will he 
imdniglit. 


l:i The moon is a sniiill st.u ,^,tli of the si/e of the Earth. 
Us distame fioni the Faith is :140,(K)0 miles, neail\ 
Karth’sdislance fiom thesnii. p 

Like th(‘ Eailh the moon has 
no light of its OW’D. It bhin»‘s 
at night heeause it letlcits 
the light which it reeeives 
from the sun 



The moon, as a S(*oondai\ 
phuu I, lb a satellite of the 
Eaith, .iiid rcxolvcb loiiiid it 
just as tlie Earth rccoKcs 
roiinvl the .sun. The time of a 
complete i evolution is 27 tla,^s 
S hours, but a longer time, 

29 J days, is reqiined to bring the moon twice m snecessicn exactly 
opposite the sun. The reason of this i.s that while tlic moon is 
revolving round the Eaith, the Earth is moving along its orbit. 
Hence, in order to return to a position exactly opposite the sun, the 
moon has to pcrfoini rather more than a revolution, and the '‘time 
taken in so doing, the tunc from one full moon to another, or from 
one new moon to another, is the lunar month of 29J days. 


Thus, the rotation of the Earth divides time into days ; th<s 
revolution of the moon roiiiid tlie Eai’tb divides time into 
months ; ^he revolution of the Earth ^ound the sun divides 
time into years. • » 
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Questions.^ 

1. word geography means Earth -description (Greek, ge, earth ; 
graff)heiny to writ^. What sort of description of the Earth is it ^e 
business of geography to give 

2. How do fixed stars differ from planets ? 

.3. What IS the«Milky Way? 

4 . How is the pole-stai* found What is its use in geography ? 

.'i. What IS the solat^system ? What do you know of the relative 
sizes of its different members ? 

6. What is idhant by the Earth*s orbit ? Is it correct to describe 
it as circular ? Draw a figure to represent it. 

7. Where on the surface of the Earth is thifspced due to rotation 
greatest ? Where least ? Why is this ? 

8. Why does the sun in its course appear to travel from east to 
west ? Illustrate your answer by examples. 

9. What other apparent movement has the sun ? 

10. Explain the phenomena of day and night 

11. How 18 it that a lunar month is longer than the time of a com- 
plete revolution of the moon ? 


MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

13. The Earth as a Globe. Since the Earth m a star it is 
natural to suppose it like tiie sun, moon, and other stars in 
shape. Tliis is Alie case. The Earth is round like a ball or 
orange, and its shape is therefore spherical or globular. But the 
Earth is not a perfect sphere. It i.s very slightly flattened at 
the points where its speed of rotation is least (the points P and 
P' in Fig. G) and sliglitly enlarged wlieie the speed of rotation 
is greatest (AB). A figure of this shape is called^an oblate 
spheroid, or spheroid of revolution. 

14. Proofs of the Earth's Boundness, (i.) If we watch a 
ship sailing away from land we see it gradually get smaller and 
Jinally disappear. But it does not disappear all at once. First 

* These questions are not intended to bo e-xhaustive. They will suggest 
many others wluch may he asked by the teacher to enable Min to satisfy 
himself that his piiuilA are getting; an intelligent knowledge of the 
subject. • 
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we lose sight of the hull, and then of the masts. Again, we^ee the 
masts of an approaching ship first, and afterwards the hull. In 
whatever part of the world wti may he this is flrue. Now, if the 
Eartli were flat, the solid hull of a ship would he visible at a 
mucli greater distance than the slender masts. Since this is not 
so we conclude that there is something between us and a distant 
shij> which prevents our seeing the lower part of it. This 
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something” cannot be anything but the surface of the Earth, 
which must therefore be convex, that is formed as the tniter 
surface of a l>ody that is curvod in shape, (ii.) In an eclipse of 
the moon the shadow of the Earth that is thrown upon it is 
always circular in outline. This could not be so if the Earth 
were not round, (iii.) The horizon ^ at sea or on a level plain, ’ 
is always circular. If the Earth were not a globe this would 
0 ^ 

' 1 Qk. hortzein, to limit. The cirpio hoxvndtn^ ilie view where earth and 
Mem to meet. 
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not be fo. (iv.) Jii travelling soutli the pole-star gets lowei and 
lower ;^t the ecpiator it is on the hoiizon, m the Southern 
Hemisphere it fs invisible Some ennstellations Msible ip 
the Southern Heniis])hei*e are invisible in tin' Noilhern 
IFeinisphere, and versa. If the earth were flat w^e could 
not bring new stJfr.s into view by moving about on its surface 
(v.)*T]ie fact that it ^ day at some parts of the Karth when 

it is night at other parts 
proves that there is such 
a thing as “the otliei side 
of tlic^woild” I'he oul^ 
satisfactory exjjl.ination of 
tins IS that the Eaith is 
round. 

1 Ti Size of the Earth. 
Axis, Poles, Equator. 

In a pel feet sphere all 
lines drawn throu^di the 
(einie to meet the* sinfaee 
fit hotli ends aie eijuril. 
Such lines aie called 
diameters. As tl Faith 
is not a perfect sphere its 
diameters ar^ not all equal. Hie shortest diameter is the 
imaginary line PP (Fig. 0) about which the Karth lotates 
'fhis line is called the Karth^s axis,* and the ends of the axis, 
the points P and P are called the poles. The jiole facing the 
Pole-Star is called the North Pole ; the one at the otlier eftd of 
tlie dxis is called the South Pole. 

Tlie imaginary circle running round the Earth midway be- 
tween the two poles, AB (Fig. 0), and dividing it into two equal 
halves or hemispheres is called the Equator.** The hemisphere 



Fio. 8.-— Eclip'jc of tho Moon 


^Lat. ax^«, axle, the pi^on which a wheel turns 

2Iiat polusy pivot • •Lat. aequare, to make equal. 
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containing the North Pole is called the Northern Hemisphere; 
the one containing tlio South Pole the Southern Hemisphere. * 

A diameter which ends hoth ways on the equator — an equatorial 
diameter * is the largest that can be drawn, because the earth bulges 
out at the e([iiator. The Mirth’s erjuatoruil diameter is about 7926 
miles ’Ihc length of the axis or polar diameter is nearly 79(K) miles, 
'riie diireicnoe, about 20 miles, between the^ Earth’s greatest and 
Icasi <lianieters, is so small foi such a large body as the Earth, that. 



Fio. 9. 


foi all piactuMl pin poses may take tlic earth to he k sphere 
The length of the equator oi* the equatorial circumference of the 
Earth is 24,899 miles. 

Any circle which, like the c«|Uator, divides the Earth into two 
equal hemispheres is called a great circle (Ji 20), and we ma^ take the 
circumference of any such circle, that is, the cncumfeience of the 
Earth to bo, in round mimhci’s, 25,000 miles 

16 . Antipodes. When tw(» })oints on the Flarth^s surface are 
diametrically opposite one another, that is, situated at the ends 


of a diameter, each is said to be the antipodes of the other. 
Th^ the point li in Fig. 6 is the antipodes of J ; the point C is 
Ji|K|tntipodA of /), and vice verm, f 

antipodes of Calcutta are’iii tlu' Pacific^bceaii off (^hilein 
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South* Am erica. The antipodes of Singapore are in the Andes, 
northeast of Qnit(». The anti}K)des of London are in the Pacific 
Ocean south-east of New Zealand. • 

17. The OardinaP Points. The north pole of the Earth’s axis 
points very nearly to the Pole-Star, in the direction we call 
north. If we take a needle which can be moved round like the 
long hand of a watSh, and make it pcnnt due north, and then 
move it roun^to the right through a (quarter circle, it will have 
turned through what is calle<l a right angkj, and be now point- 
ing east — the direction in which the Eartli is rotating If the 
nee<lle be now moved through another quaitcr circle it will be 
111 line with its original position, but will be pointing in exactly 
the opposite direction, or south — the tlirection of the sun at 
noon.** The needle has now' been tinned through two right 
angles. Another turn thnmgh a quarter circle and the needle 
will point west, exactly the op|M>site of east, and have been 
turned through three right angles Finally, another turn 
through a quarter circle will bring the needle to its oiiginal 
position. Thus the needle, in b<*ing moved round from its 
original jxisition back to the same i/osition, has ]>ointed in every 
pos.sible direction, including che four laidinal j>oints - north, 
south, oast, and west -and has described four light angles. A 
right angle is Subdivided into 90 degrees (written 90"), so that 
the needle m making a coiiqdete revolution has turned through 
360 degrees (360"^ 

If the needle bad a dial below it like that of a watch, and if the 
circumference of the dial, instead of being divided into 60 equal 
spaces to .show minutes of time, were divided into 360 equal spaces, 

c 

^ I<at. tiardinaliH, principal, chief. 

2 This 18 only true, always, of places lying north of the Tropic of 
Cancer. 

The Bun, in his journeviugs between the Tru]>ics of Cancer and Capri- 
corn. is sometimoH south, sometimes directly overhead, and sometimes 
north of places within the tropics. At Calcutta, which is just south of 
the Tropic of Cancer, the sun must be, for a few days in the year, a litfle 
north of tlie zenith, ai^ shadows of objects will then fall Mth of thenk 

South of the Tropic of Capricorn^r of course, the sun is always to 
north at noon, never to the south. 
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each of these would serve to measure the turning of thefneedle 
through the angle of one degree, and the size of any angle tjirough 
which the needle might be turned could be rea<l off' at once. For 
still smaller angular measurements a degree is subdivided into 60 
minutes (60') and the minutes into 60 seconds (60"). This way of 
measuring angles and of dividing the circumference of a circle is of 
great use in geography. 





Fic. 10.— Compass Card 


18. The Mariner’s Compass. This instrument enables sailqrs 
to steer in whatever direction they wish, and makes them inde- 
pendent of sun or stars. It consists of a circular disc of card- 
board or other material, on which the four cardinal points, 
North, South, East, and West, arc maiked Between each pair 
, of oardiual points seven intermediate points are marked at equal 
" ijpitorvals apA't, making altogether the thirt;>-two “ points of the 
The edge of the circle is also dividec/ into 360 degrees. 
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Hence ^^there will be t360-r32 — II 4 derives Ix'tween each two 
points^^>f the compass. The diJic is attached to «‘i magnetic needle 
which is balanced on a shaip point, so that the disc can swing 
freely with the needle in a hori/ontj\l direction. 

Now, a inagnetn* needle so husj)ended will, if left to itself, 
copie to rest pointing north and south * If, therefore, the disc is 
80 fastened to the fleodle that iioith i>ri the disc is exactly 
over the north-pointing end of the needle, and south on the disc 
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exactly over the sonth-jioinciug end of the needle, it is clear 
that all the other iioints of the coinpsss will be tine 

On board ship the compass is enclosed in a box with a glass 
top, wdiich IS hung in such a way as to be iinafTected by the 
pitching and rolling of the ship. Inshle the box is a inaik 
showing the direction of the ship’s bow. If it is desired to 
ate^r in a particular dire<5tion, east, for example, the rudder is 
moved until the point E on the di.se is in line with the maik 
above mentioned. The ship is then moving east. By the com- 
pass in Fig. 10 the ship i.s sailing north -north-east, or east 
of north. 

magnetic neodle does not point trii^, or geographical north and 
south. Its direction vuies slightly from pIac*^to place, did from year 
to year At presenl toe compass needle at Greenwich points about 17^ 
west of north, and al Calcutta east of north. ^ 
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19. Parallels. These are imaginary circles drawn Ai the 
Earth’s .surface parallel to the equator The furthei^ they" 
ar^ from the ecpiator the smaller they are, and it is clear that 
of all such paicillel circle.^ the equator is the only “great 
circle” IT)). ^ 

We can measure the distance of anv ])arallcl from the equator 
or tiie pole in degree.s. The line OJ (Vi/f 13), joining 0, the 
centre, with the point A, on the ecpiator, turns through 90 
degrees in moving round from OA to OP. iJence if we divide 
the pait of the circmnference from A to P into 90 degrees, wo 



s 
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P 



can read off the ilistance of any ]:>arallel such as* CD or EF. 
Similarly for parallels like Oil, KL, by dniding the circumfer- 
ence from d to P' into degrees. 

The parallels 231" from the north and south poles, or 60.\* 
north and south from the eijuator, are called respectively tihe 
Arctic and Antarctic Circles. The parallels north and 
23^“ south of the equator are called respectively the Tropic of 
Cancer and the Tropic of Capricorn (S^4). 

20. Meridians. Another set of imaginary circles, called meri- 
dian circles, jjan be drawn round the Earth, each of which piisses 
thllSOngh the two poles, and is (^vided by fliepi into two equal 
These half circles ruiitiitig ^om the north pole to the 
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douth^ pole are Ccalled meridians.^ Each meridian is divided 
into tVo equal parts by the equator. 

We can suppose any number of these ineridians drawn, and 
might say that any point on the Earth’s surface has its own 
meridian, because a circle could be drawn passing through that 
[xnnt on the Earth's surface and the two poles. In practice, 
however, the mcrid^tins are diawn at rc'gulai* intervals apart. 
We must therefore have a first meridian, from which all the 


P 



others may be measured and counted. The first or prime 
meridian used by England and most foieign (Countries is the 
meridian of Greenwich, 

The distance of any meridian from the prime meridian can be 
measured in degrees just as the distances of the parallels from the 
equator are measured. Unlike the p«irallel3 the meridian circles are 
all equal circles, while, like the eciuator, they aro all great circles 

i ^ 

^ Tjatiiiy t/ier idlest mid-duy : bccaiftc all places on the same meridisAi have 
noon at the same time. c 
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9A, How to detennino the position of a place. Latitude 
and Longitude. By means of the cfiiiator and the prime meri- 
dian we can fix the positij»u of an\ place on the surface of the 
Earth Suppose 14) to be the place. We measure along 

the meridian of M its distance MS from the equator. This gives 
us the latitude of M. Again, we measure along the equator CJie 
distance SO bctwecui the mciidian of .t/aiicl the prune meridian.* 
This gives us the longitudes of M • 

North 



South 

lo 

Latitude and longitude are reckoned in degrees, minutes, and 
if necessary, seconds. The circle of the eqiuit»)r (Fig. 15) (foii- 
tains 360 degrees, and the length of one degiee is, therefore, the 
equatorial circumference of the Earth divided by 360, about 69 
miles. Now the equator is cut by the meridian circle of Green- 
' .wich into two ecpial parts, so that each half must contain 180 
; degrees. Ofunting from the prime ineridia^j we reckon along the 
equator 180 degrees to the westfof Green wichf or west longitude, 
and 180 degrees to the east of Greenwich, or east longitude. 
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Again, the meridian circle PtlP'S (Fig. 16) is divided by the 
equator into two equal parts, RPS and HP'S. These parts are 
themselves divided into halves at the poles 7' and P\ "We there- 
fore reckon along the meridian 00 degrees of north latitude from 
the point It on the equator to the north pole 1\ and 00 degrees 
of South latitude from the same point It to the south pole P' 
Similarly from S to P there are 90 degrees of north latitude 
and from aS to P' 90 degrees of south latitude 

Latitude, then, is distance in degrees, nieasurt‘d noith nr 
south from the eipiator along a nuuidian # Longitude is dis- 
tance in degiees, measured east or west along the (‘quatm* from 
the prime meridian. 

Latitude runs from 0“ at the e(|uatot* to 90“ at the poles. Hence 
the nearer the poles the higher the latitude, and “high latitudes 
are regions very far north or south. 

Longitude r'lns from 0“ on the prime meridian to 1 80“ where the 
meridian circle again cuts the equator on the other side of the woild, 
that is, exactly half-way round the uorld from the first meridKiri. 
A ship sailing westward round the world fiom London would cio^s 
every meridian of longitude from O'* at (Greenwich to 180“ W., anil 
from 180“ K. to 0“. 180“ W. is the same meridian as 180“ E 

In order to give the positicn of a place we must sUte its 
latitute and longitude. For example, if we sav that Calcutta is 
in lat. 22“ N. And long. 88“ E., we mean that Calcutta is .situated 
where the 22nd parallel of north latitude cuts the 88th meridian 
of ea.st longitude. It we wish to be more ai eniate, we may state 
the position of Calcutta in both degrees and niiimtes, namely, lat. 
22“ 34' N., long. 88" 24' E., and as the length of a minute on the 
equator is the nautical mile or knot, which is equal to 1’152 
ordinary miles, it is plain that we have now given the position 
of Calcutta on the face of the globe witli considerable accuracy. 

* The standard degree is the degree at the equator, which It ■ 
69 miles. The minute or knot is the 60th part of this, or l*l52p^ 
miles. The second isf^tho 60th part of a minute — abdit 100 feteM, 
Now, the parallels <ff latitude get Smaller and smaller towards th%' 
poles, and as each of them conrains 360 degrees, it is plain that 
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(legipea of longitiule become shorter the further north 0 | south 
we go. h'ov instance at Calcutta a degree of longitude is only 
about 5o knots instead of 60, as it is at the equator. Thi^, how- 
ever. causes no practical difficulty so long as we reckon in degrees, 
because the distance between any two meridians is the same 'number 
of degrees anywhere betv^eeu the equator and the poles. As the 
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meridians approach one another the length of the degree is less ; 
the number of them is the same. Degiccs of latitude are always 
69 miles, because the meridians arc all ** great circles.” 

22. Difference of time at two places of different longitude. * 

JBv'ery place on the same meridian has the same time. Thus, 
ffiben it is%oon at Calcutta, it is noon gt every other place 
the same meridian, from tlib north pole db tlie south pole. 
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At tli^ antipodes of Calcutta, and at every other place on its 
raeruyan, from the north pole to the south polo, it is muliiight. 

Now the PUith, during a eoin])lete lotation, brings every 
point on its surface in sucoesbion into the position in which it is 
nearest tlie sun, that is, to the position in which it is noon at 
that place. I^ncc, dining the 24 liours of the day, every 
one of the 360 deg^’oes into which the equator is divided is, 
in succession, bi ought into this position, and, in order to find 
out the number of degiee.s whu'li reach the ppsitioii of noon 
during one hour, we divide 360 by 24, which gives us 15 
degrees in one hour, or one degree m •every four mirnites. 
Accordingly, when it is noon at Cakutta, it is 11 am at a place 
15“ west of ("alcutta ; while at a place 15“ east of Calcutta 
it is 1 P.M., because the rotation of the earth is from west to 
east. 


Greenwich is 804 west of Madras, hence Greenwich time is 
801 

~ h., or 5 h. 21 in. behind Madras time. Adelaide, in Australia, 
15 

is in long. 138“ E , and therefore 58° cast of Madras. .Adelaide 

58 * 

time is therefore jv h. , or 3 h. 52 ni. m advance of Madras time, 

and 9 h. 14 m. in advance of Greenwich time. Calcutta is 8“ 5' 

8 “ 5 ^ 

E. of Madras ; accordingly, Calcutta time is — h “33 m. in 

advance of Madfas time. Bombay is 7“ 26' west of Madras, and 
7“ 26' 

its time is h., or 30 minutes behind Madras time. In India 

Madras time is taken as the standard time, and the local time of 
places east of Madras is in advance of the standard time, while 
the local time of places west of Madras is behind it. 

23. How to find longitudo. If we know the longitude of a place 
can find the difference between its time and Greenwich time. It 
follows that if we know the local time and the Greenwich time, we can 


find the longitude of the place. Local time is easily determined by 
observation of the sun. It is noon when the sun reaches its highest 
point, and throws the shortest shadow. And in these days Green- > 
wioh time can be telegraphed to many places all over the world. 
sea, however, the na^gator has to trust to chronometll^s for Ojreei^^ 
wich time. Thdbe are very albcurate time-keepera, which agji' 
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carefully set to Greenwich time before leaving port. Noon, then, 
being ascertained at the place whose longitude is to be detorfiiined, * 
its difference from Greenwich time is taken. This difffrence, 
reduced to minutes, will, on being divided by four, give the longi- 
tude in degrees, for, as we saw in §22, time varies four minutes for 
each degree of longitude. 

Thus, the difference between Calcutta time and? Gieenwich time 
being 5 li. 54 m., the longitude of Calcutta is or 88 J'’ E. 

24. Difference in the length of day and.night. The 
Seasons. The Earth’s movement round the sun takes place 
in the same plane, tiiat is, the Eartli mo\es round the sun as 
though it were a ball lloating on a still hlicet of water revolving 
regularly round another lloating ball (Fig. 18). Now, a matter 
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of great importance is the fioaition of the Earth’s axis with 
regard to its plane of iva olution, for upon this the lengili of day 
and night, and the different seasons of the year, depend. 

Suppose, for example, that the Earth’s axis were always* at 
right angles to the plane of revolution In this wise day and 
night would be of equal length everywhere all the year round, 
and we should have no change of season. That this is not so is 
to the fact that the axis of the Earth is not perpendicular 
the plaqe of revolution, but inclined to it at an angle 
than a right angle, as shown in Fi^. The axis, too^ 
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alway^ points in the same direction ^ Hence the north pole, 
during the Earth’s annual journey round the sun, is soiiietimea 
inclined towards the sun and sometimes inclined away from it. 
And when the north pole is inclined towards the sun, the south 
pole must he inclined away fiom it, and vice verm. 



Fio 19. 

The result ot these conditions is that when the north pole is 
inclined towards the sun the northern hemis])here gets more 
light than shade ; the days are longer than the niglits. When 
the north pole is inclined away from the sun the northern 
hemisphere gets more shade tliau light, and the nights are 
longer than the days. In the sou them hemisphere the reverse 
is the case. 

These changes in tjje position of the Earth’s axis <>irith regard 
to the sun take place gradually throughout the year, and twice 
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a year the [)ositioii of tlie axis ia aiuh that bntli the nytliern 
and soutliern lioinisplierea are on eijual t(^riiis with regan^ to ilie 
sun’s rays. Hay and m^lit are then of the same length all over 
the world. Oikj of those peiiods is called the vemal or spring 
equinox,’ and the other the autumn equinox. After the vernal 
equinox (March *20th) the days in the northeiii hemisphere 
gradually got longer, until about June 2Jst they are at their 
longest. Then they shorten until the autumnal «sjuinox (Sept* 
22nd), after which the nights aie longei than ^the da\s. To- 
wanls the end of Uei ember the daNsare at then shoitest In 
Januaiy they begin* to lengthen again. In the southern hemi- 
sphere the reverse of this i.s the case . mnl -summer is in ilecern- 
bei, mid-winter in June 

'LTiese changes iii the relative duration of day and night eor- 
res})ond with cerbiin apiiaient movements (►f the sun, which are 
also duo to the changes in the position of the Earth's axi.s. 
Din ing the tbst half of the year the snii mounts higher in the 
sky eveiy day. At the venial equiiiox he is directly overhead 
(in the zl^nith -) at noon to people on the equator. On June 21sfc, 
he shines vertically on the Tropic of Cancer Jleie he seems to 
pause for a few <lays, and lienee this time of year is called tlie 
summer solstice'’ lie then turns bafk^ and begins to go 
south. At the autumnal equiiiuv lie is again liver the equator. 
On Doeemher 22iid he is vertie.il over the Tro])ic of Capricorn. 
It is then midsummer m the southern hemisphere and midwinter 
in the northern hemisphere. The sun pauses over the tropic, 
and we in the noitheni hemisphere have the winter solstice. 

To the nioveiiients thus described, which will be understood 
by a study of Figure 19, are due the S(»asons of tlic \ ear. As.the 
figure shows, at the vernal equinox the line div idmg light from 

^ Lat , (squus, equal ; ?io.r, night. 

®Proxtt the Arabic, meaning “ the way overbead’' • the point opposite^ 
to the which is the point ibrectly under foot. 

4o2, ; 8i8tere, to nmko to stand Htill. 

^ The tropics (Gk tropos, a turn) aio ho calle 1 Iftcause they are the lines 
which mark the limits of the sun’s iforthward and noflthward jourueyings. 
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shade exactly through hoth poles, so that every point on 

the Earth’s surface has twelve hours of sunlight, -atul twelve 
hours of shade. As spring advances the northern hemi- 
sphere is mure and more illuminated, until at the summer 
solstice, the Arctic Circle rotates m sunlight for the whole 
of the twenty-foifr hours, and has no night. Then the amount 
of illumination begin| to decrease. At tliei autumnal equinox 



sunlight just reaches both poles After that the north pole 
is in darkness, and the area of darkness jncrea.ses until, at 
the winter solstice, the whole of the Arctic Circle has continuous 
night. With the new year light again reaches the Arctic 
J[/’ircJe, and the lengthening <lays bring the year round again to 
the vernal e(]uinox. 

25. The heating p^wer of the sun’s rays. As w#have seen, 
every place in the tropics has th9 sun vertically overhead 
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a year. Outside the tropics the sun is never in the zenj^h, but 
duiiug summer it is higher than m' winter, and its rays are 
therefore more vertical and give more heat. 


Fig. 20 shows how it is that vertical rays have a greater beating 
efTect than rays that are not vertical. Let A represent a beam of 
sunlight, and suppose it falls vertically on the earUii’s surface. Then 
BC\ the portion of the ground on which falls, wdll be at right 
angles to the rays of light. Now suppose the same beam does not 
strike the earth vertically. Then the portion of gi^und on which it 
falls will not be at right angles to the rays, but will be oblique to 
them, as C7i>. We Imow by geometry that CD is greater than BO. 



Fig ‘21 


Therefore the same number of rays is, in the latter case, spread over 
a greater surface, and wdl heat the ground less. *Fig. 21 shows the 
angles made by the rays of the midsummer and the mij^winter sun at 
Calcutta and London respectively. It explains why it is hotter in 
summer than iii winter in both places, and why Calcutta is hotter 
than London. 

26 . Temperature and Latitude. It appears, then, that the 
temperature of a place greatly depends upon the degre6 in 
which the sun’s rays ajiproach the vortical at that place. It 
also appears tliat the sun’s rays are more vertical in the tropics 
than outside the tro}ucs i 

Fig. 22 shows the direction of the sun’s rays at the equinoxes, 
when they%re vertical al the equator. Itj^is pUiu that between 
O and Z>, along a belt of the Earth’s surface UKtending some way 
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oil liqjili sides of the etjUtitor, the sun’s luys are very nearly 
vertical Fiom C to and fiom f) to M they are niiieli less 
vei'tieal. From N to and from M in P they are very obluiue. 
Hence, as wo travel from the tropics towards the poles, the 
sun’s rays become less vertical, and, in consequeiici*, have less 
heating power. • 

27. Zones^ of OlillVJite. Jt is usual to divide the Earth’s surface 
into five belts oi zones of climate The Tropic of CJanoer, 23^"* 
north of the eqfiatoi, and the Tropic of ( ‘a])ricorn, 23^ south (»f the 
equator, mark off that part of the Earth’s surface within whidi 
tlie sun is always somewh(*ie veitical. ThiS is the hottest legion 
of the Earth, and is called the Torrid‘S Zone (Fig. 12). 



The Arctic Circle, 2;U’ from the North Pole, and the Antarctic 
Circle, 23 from the South Pt>lc, cut ofl those parts of the Faith's 
surface in which, at some time of the year, theic is no sun at all. 
These are the Polar Regions, the coldest parts of the Earth, and are 
called respectively the Nortb Frigid Zone and the South Frigid^* Zone. 

Between the Arctic Circle and the Tropic of Cancer is the North 
Temperate Slone, and between the Antarctic Circle and the Tropic of 
Capricorn is the South Temperate Zone, which have, as their names 
imply, a more moderate climate 

But the true boundaries of the zones of climate are not the tropic 
and polar circles, whicli are mere gcoinetncal lines, but isothermal 
lines (§ 51). • * 

^ Gk. zone, a girdlS. > Lst, (orrtSu*, patched. ’ Lat. frigidutf odd. 
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MAPS. 

2S. Since tlio Earth is round there ia only one way of repie- 
sentin;; it exactly, anil that is by «i model upon a small scale. 
Such a model, called a globe, is of the greaptest use in enabling 
us to stuily*the difteiont gcimietrical lines supposed Ui be drawn 
upon the Earth's surface, aial the true .sha]jes, sizdii, and relative 
}X>sitioiis of the masses of land and water th.it cover the Earth. 

But for ordinal y use inap.s aie more convenient. A map is a 


P 



repie.sentation upon a flat surface ('f the geograpliical features of 
the Earth, or of some jiart of it. Of course the rejiresentatioii 
ot the surface of a sphere uihui a flat piece of paper must be 
more or less inaccurate, and the larger the part of tlie Eartti’s 
surface represented the gi eater the error Map makers have 
devised various ingenious methods of prej^aring maps in wliicb 
the error shall be as small a.s possible. Such methods are called 
projections, because a picture of each point on the globe is pro- 
jected or thl^^w^l forward on a piece of pajigr lying below it, or 
wrapped round it, so as to prodifce a map on a**surface which is 
flat, or which can be unrolled so as t% be made flat. 
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Tn 23, which illustrates the principle of what is called the 
Stereographlc Projection, PQRS represents a section of the globe, 
dRc the paper placed below it. B, G, D are points on the 
globe. The lines PA^ PB, PG^ PI) arc pioduced to meet the paper 
in the points a, c, tl. These points a, ft, r, d are the projections 
of the points A^ B, C, 7). If C marks the position of Calcutta on 
the globe, then c will mark its position on 
the map. Obviously the map will only be 
quite coirect .at the ^loint /?, where the 
paper touches the globe. The fui ther away 
we go from R on eaclf side of it the greater 
the error becomes, because if UA , RI), AB^ 
BG are etjual, ah is greater than Ra^ and 
he is greater than aft. That is, equal sur- 
faces on the globe are representt'd by 
unequal surfaces on the map. 

A modified form of this projection is 
generally used for maps of the world in 
hemispheres. The eastern and western 
hemispheres, as represented in atlases, are 
obtained by di'*idiiig the globe along the 
meridian circle which passes through Ferro 
in the C/auary Islands (long 17'" 39' VV.). 
This projection is also sometimes used for 
maps of continents. 

One of the most famous projections is that 
published by Mercator in 1560, winch gives 
the whole world in a single map. 1 1 belongs 
to the class of what are called cylindrical 
projections, because a piece of paper is sup- 
posed to be wrapped round the globe in the 
shape of a cylinder, and the different points 
on the globe projected on to it. The paper being unrolled, we have 
a map of the world. As will be seen from Pig. 24, the parallels 



« of latitude become straight lines at ever-increasing distances apart ; 
the meridians of longitude become eipiidistaiit straight lines. 

The nature of Mercator’s map will bo understood froy the follow- 
ing explanation. |f #e look at an ordinary geographical globe, we 
shall see that its surface is made up of triangular pieces of paper 
calle<j| gores, with their basis on the equator and their vertices 
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at the poles. Suppose we stripped off these gores and pastlld them 
side Ijy side on a flat piece of paper, on each side of a hn^ diax^n 
to represent the cixuator. We should then have a continuous map 
only along the eiiuator, and the gaps between the gores would get 
wider and wider towards the poles. Now, if we could stretch 
the gores in an east and west direction until th^ gaps were closed 
up wo should have a continuous map. Bjit, except close to the 
equator, the whole surface would be distorted and made to measure 
far too much fiom east to west. And the fiuthei y:oni the equator 
the greater would be the distortion, w'lth the «re8u1t that directions 
on sueli a map would be false 1"o correct this the gores must also 
be stretchcil to a propoitionato amount in a north and south direction. 
We should then have a map in which diicctioiis would be true for 
all points of the compass, and the shapes of countries correct. But 
areas would be greatly cKaggciated, e»pccially towards the poles. 

iSueh a map is Mctcatoi’s Pnijcetion It is invaluable to 
sailors, because a ship’s course Ciin be laid down on it by simply 
drawing lines from one point of sailing to another. The direc- 
tions of these hues give the course on which the vessel is to be 
steered. On the otJier hand, countries in high latitudes are shown 
much too large, as may be seen by comxianng the countries border- 
ing the Arctic Ocean on a globe, and in a map on Mercator’s 
Projection which is on the same equatorial scale as the globe. 



The Conical Projection is anott^er form of ^rqjection which is of 
great use. Wo suppose the pajier wrapped round the globe in the 
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shape of a cone, so that when unwrapped it gives a fan-shaped map. 
The liiA roniul the globe where the cone fits it is plainly the line of 
perfect accuracy, for along this line the paper coincides with the 
surface of the globe. Moreover, for some distance on each side of 
this line, the error caused by projection is not great. Hence, when 
the paper is unti^^stcd, we get a map which is very fairly accurate 
for a belt of country o]g cither aide of the touching line, and we can 
adjust the size of the cone so that the touching line shall coincide 
with any parall^ of latitude except the equator. We are thus able 
to get very good maps of areas that do not extend very far on each 
side of the touching line, and this projection is the one which 
is used for the maps of countries in aliases. The touching line is 
arranged to pass through the middle of the country to be mapped. 
For large countries like Russia or India, and for continents, a 
modified form of this projection is useil. 

29. Scales. Evmy geographical globe ia iiiach* to scale, that 
is, its size is a known fraction of lliat of the earth. Hence it is 
easy to find the distance from one place to another by measuring 

it upon a globe. For instance, supfiose the globe is 

of the size of the earth, then one inch i>n the globe represents 
40,0(X),0()0 inches, or 628 miles on the eartli. The scale of the 
globe IS then said to be 1 . 46,(i0«\000, or 628 miles to the inch. 

As. we have seen, maps of the world or of the hemispheres ate 
necessarily distoi^cd. A scale of mile.^ is of little use with such 
maps. For a^map on Mercator’s Projection a scale of miles would 
only give correct results near the equator. 

But maps of smaller areas can be made to scale with near approach 
to accuracy. Such is the case with the maps of the different parts of 
India published by the Survey of ln<lia, and with the maps of the 
English Government Survey. In the English maps of an inch to the 
mile, one inch on the map represents one mile, or 63,360 inches, in 

nature. Heuce the map is ^ of the size of the area it repre- 
00,360 

eents. The sheets of the Indian Atlas, published by the Survey of 

India, are on a scale of 1 : 263,440, of nature, or four miles 

263,440 

to the inch, since fom: miles contain 263,440 inches. %[apB of coif* 
tments in an ordimfry atlas would he on a scale of about 1 : 4O,00O|00Q^^''i 
The plan of a town, like Calcutta, would be on a scale of about 1 ; 
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30. Eepreseutation of relief or diiferences of level.* I'ha 
rise and fall of the "round may be shown in maps by haoiiures, 
or shadinfT in which the lines arc made thicker and closer as the 
ground is steeper (Fig. 27), or by contour lines (Fig. 28). 
Ditfenuices of level on a large scale may be .shown by colouring 
the map differently for different heights above bca-level. 



Contour lines are lines on the map joining points which are at the 
same height above seadcvel. Beginning from the coast or from the 
boundary of a country, the first contour line j'oni!* points at a cer- 
taiii height above sea-level. The next contour line join.s points 
which are at a certain higher level, and so on. Hence^iontour lines 
are nearest together when the ground is steepesf;, and widest apart 
when the ground is> nearly level, fn Fig 28 the contour lines 
indicate differences of 2(K) feet of level up to 1000 feet of height ; 
above 1000 feet they indicate differences of 500 feet. Such a map 
showu what the result would be if the country represented w^rc 
flooded to heights, successively, of 200, 400, . 1000, 1500, 2000, 

etc., feet, and if the lines show'ing Ahe extent of each flood were 
marked on the map. Had the country depicted in the map been 
,, to, a depth of 8000 feet no land would have been left except 

small island above Octacamund, whose coast line would bo the 
feet concur line. « 


1 . 0 . 


O 
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A&rv ThB Qomurs^ow 1000 haveJieen ca/cufated at 200 P apafttaOtttg (Oo 
Coasi ttne at 0 and those aborts attnterva/s or 900 
P4BT ftF Southern «TNDiA—(Roliof shown by contoom), 

Flos. 27, 28. 
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Questions. 

1. If yon had a perfectly round ball of soft clay, what would you 
do in order to make it represent correctly the shape of the Earth ? 
How would you insert a piece of straight iron wire to represent the 
Earth^a axis? Where would you mark the equator f 

2. How can the rotundity of the Earth be pt^ved 
(a) From a ship at sea ^ 

(fc) From the apparent movement of the p In-sta^? 

(c) From the didercnce in the time of sunrise at different places? 
{d) From the eclip|es of the moon ? 

3. What is meant by the Earth's diameter ’ Wlierc is the Earth's 
circumference greatest ’ What is a “ great circle ? 

4. What do we mean by the antipodes of a place ? Find from a 

globe the approximate antipodes of I'ekin, St. Petersburg, the 
Sandwich Islamls. • 

5. What do wc mean by the cardinal points? What is the 
simplest way of finding them? In W'hat direction does a man's 
shadow point at sunset on the 20th of March ? 

6. How arc angles measured ? What angle is there between the 
directions east and north-east, south-west and north-west, north- 
north-west and east-north-east ? 

7. How many degrees are there between the two tropics? How 
many degrees is it from the North Pole to the Tropic of Capricorn ’ 

8. How many degrees nre theio between the mei^idiatt of Green- 
wich and the meridian which passes through the antipodes of 
Greenwich ? How many between Calcutta and a plac^ one-quarter 
of the circumference of the globe due east of Calcutta? Why are 
the meridian circles all great ciicics ? 

9. Give to the nearest degree the latitude of St. Petersburg, 
Rome, Trinidad, Mauritius, and Melbourne (Australia), and the 
longitude of Mecca, Havre, Colombo, the Sandwich Islands, Johan- 
nisburg. 

10. The latitude of Calcutta is N. ; its longitude, 88^** £. 
Find the latitude and longitude of its antipodes. (Ans. lat. 22^^ S., 
long. 92Jf® W.) 

, 11. The latitude of Genoa is 44^° N., longitude 55}** E. Find 
' iihe latitude Ad longitude of its antipodes. ^ 

^ 12. Cape Town is in lat. 36° 56' long. 18° 28iiE. ; explain fully 

this means. 
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13. ^he distance from London to Shanghai by the Suez Canal is 
greats than the distance between the same places by the Canadian- 
Pacific route, although by the latter route nearly twice as many 
degrees of longitude are traversed. How is this ? 

14. If it IS noon in London, what o’clock will it be at St. Peters- 
burg (about 30® 15. ), and at New Orleans (about 93“ W. ) 

15. The result of ao^ricket match played by an English eleven at 
Melbourne (Australid) in longitude 145® E., which finished at 6 r.M., 
was known incLondon early in the same afternoon. Explain this? 

16. When it is noon at Bombay what time is it at Peking * 

17. If it is 6 P.M. at a given place when it^is midnight at Green- 
wich, what IS the longitude of the place ? 

18. What would be the result if the Earth’s axis always pointed 
directly towards the sun? 

19. At a place within the Arctic Circle a certain day in April is 
16 hours long. What will be the length of the day at the antipodes 
of the place in the Antarctic Circle ? 

20. Why are winter days so short? 

21. Why are the tropics so called? 

2*2. When are shadow's shortest at noon in Calcutta ? When are 
they longest? 

23. Describe the apparent course of the sun throughout a mid- 
summer day to an observer {a) at Quito, (b) at the North Pole. 

24. At what times of year do.M the sun rise due east and set due west? 

25. In what direction do shadows point at noon in New Zealand ^ 

26. On what does the difference of temperature at the diflferent 
seasons of tifie year depend? 

27. Why is land that slopes towards the south more heated by 
the sun’s rays than land which slopes towards the north ? 

28. Account for the greater heating effect of the sun’s rays in low 
latitudes. 

29. Distinguish the five rxmes of climate. 

30. Pjxplam clearly why a map of a large part of the Earth’s 
surface cannot be correct. * 

31. What are projections ? Mention some projections in common 
use, and explain how they are obtained 

32. In a map on Mercator’s Projection Greenlanc^ appears to 
almost as large ^uth Americ^,, whereas it is not much more than 
ono- tenth the size. How is this ? 
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33. Wliat IB the exact meaning of the, statement that a map is^ 
drawn to the scale 1 ; 1,250,000? How many miles to tl]|| inch 
IS this ? 

• 34. Kxjilciin why the scale of miles attached to the map of 

a large continent cannot be used for measuring long distances in all 
directions upon that map. • 

35. How is the relief of land indicated in maps ? 

36. Dtaw contour lines, 200 veiticai feet^apait to represent a* 
hill SCO feet liigh with two peaks, one risin^r to lOOO tcet, and the 
other to 1200 feet (8cale one mch to the mile. Base of the hill, 
3 miles by 1^ miles.) 

37 On the scale of two inches to the mile, draw thiee miles of 
straight road. Show by contour lines, 50 vertical feet apart, a 
legular rise of 200 feet in the first mile, a rise of 500 feet in the 
second mile, then half a mile of level, followed l>y a tall ot 100 feet 
in the last half mile. 


iniYSICAL GEOGKAPHY. 

The Crust of the Barth. 

• 

31. How the Earth was formed. The Earth believed to 
have been originally a ina.^s of glow ing ga-^, turning round on 
its axis, and revolving round the t-uii Ages innst have passed 
before this mass eould have been sufhciently condensed by 
cooling to anything at all like its present state. lUit, eventu- 
ally, as we know, it became a globe with a solid crust. 

From the gradual rise of temperature experienced as we go dowm 
mines, and from the existence of hot springs and volcanoes, we • 
know that the interior of the Earth must still be very hot ; but 
what the acMal present condition of the interior is, w'hether liquid 
„ or solid, we do not know. We aie only practicably acquainted with 
^ Sttudl portion of the solid outer crust, 
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d2( Bocks. The Earth’s crust is composed of the material 
whiojj we call rock. The original crust of the Earth must have 
been formed by the solidification of the molten matter on the 
surface of tlie cooling globe, and some of the rocks forming the 

h 

c 
h 

a 
e 
b 


Fig. 20. 

present crust of the Earth have clearly once been melted by the 
internal heat of the Earth. Such rocks are called igneoUB locks. 
Granite, lava, the traj^ rocks which form the greater part of the 
Deccan are examples. 

But from the earliest times the Earth’s crust has been sub- 
jected to incessant wear and tear 
by water and other natural 
agencies. The original igneous 
rocks were in great part broken 
up, reduced to a state of fine 
division, and deposited in this 
ccuidition in salt or fresh water. 
Successive layers of this sedi- 
ment produced in time deposits 
of great thickness, which were 
hardened by pressure into rock. 
Rocks formed in this way are 
generally called ^sedimentary 
Fio. 80.« (fonned, from sedtTnent)^ some*- 

times aqueous (because formed in water), sometimes stratified 
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(because formed in layers) (a, b, and c, Fig. 29) Sedimentary^ocks . 


compose the greater part of the present crust 
of tlie Earth Sand-stone (sand r<)ck) anrl 
shale (clay rock) are examples. 

The rcmaiiiR oi traces oi pl.ints and animals 
are of^en found in sedimentary rocks, and are 
called fossils (Fig 30). Chalk and some kiftils 
of limestone an* aedimentaiv locks 'which are 
almost entirely composed of tlio remains of small 
marine animals. 

In some eases roel?a whieh were originally 
Igneous or sedimentaiy have been alfeml 
cnaracter by the action of heat or ]nessure 
Snell altered locks are railed metamorphic. 
Slate (altered clay), marble (altered limestone), 
and gneiss (sometimes an altered granite) are 
examples Cneiss is the commonest rock in 
the Ilimalaya, and in Southern India 

33. Irregularities of the Earth’s crust. In 

the early periods of its history the Earth’s crust 
was subject to great disturbances. As the Earth 
cooled it naturally got smaller, and the solid 
outer crust was forced to i-ontraet itself into 
smaller space, lii doing this it became full of 
folds and wrinkles, like a coat that is too big 
for its wearer. Portions of the crust were thus 
thrust up into mountain ranges, and in other 
parts deep hollows were formed which filled 
with water and became oceans. Hence we find 
sedimentary rocks, which we know must liave 
been formed under water, thousaitds of feet 
above sea-level, with their strata tilted, bent, 
and broken in every possible way (Fig. 31) 
We find ign< 9 )us ri>cks breaking through sedi- 
mentary rocks in a wa^' that shows that tfie 
matter of which tht*y are comi>osed \^as forced 



Fio. 31. — Section of yUa near Simla., showmer Jiaturbaiice of strata . a, horizontal strata; b, vertical strata 
d, c, fractured strata ; / contorted strata. 
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up inu melted condition from the interior of the Earth (Fig. 32). 
In fa»t, rtjcks of all kinds are distributed in the most irregular 
way over the face of the earth. 



Pio 32 -A, B, C, sedimentary locks, I, igneous i eck. 


The irregularities of surface do not, however, affect the general 
shape of the Earth. The perpendicular distance between the 



Fio. 33 — The level beach Is new laud furiiicci by slow tiphcavnl Sea>wom 
caves are to be seen at tlie foot of the old cliffs. 

C 

greatest height abov^ sea-level nnd the greatest depth below tea- 
level is only about ten miles — one 700th part of the earth's diameter. 
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In proportion to its size, the Earth’s surface is less rough tftan the 
skin of an orange. • 

34 Present movements of the Earth's crust. The general 
features of the Earth’s surface seem now to be fixed. But vari- 
ous foices, both internal and external, are conjiinually making 
changes in detail. The internal forces, though far less active 
than formerly, .show themselves in slow uplieavals or sinkings of- 
portions of the Earth’s crust, and in eaithfpakts and volcanic 
eruptions. 

The shores of Sw^jden near Stockholm have risen during the 
present century, and the northern ])ortion of the Baltic Sea is get- 
ting shallower. On the other hand, the coast of England is, in 
several places, slowly sinking, as is proved by the teniains of trees 
and buildings which become visible at low tide. Similar instances 
of slow elevation and dcpiessioii may be found all over the world. 

35. Earthquakes. Eai thquakes are sudden movements of the 
ground, generally accotnpamed by loud noises like the rumbling 
of a carriage, or the distant firing of artillery. They may be 
due to tlie sudden breaking of rock strata in conse(|uence of the 
shrinking of the Earth’s crust, oi to explosions caused by the jicnc- 
tration of sea water into the highlv heated interior of the Earth, 
or to the falling in of hollows in the interior of the Earth. 

Earthquakes are most frequent in Ceiitial Ainerfba, in Japan and 
the islands of the East Inclian ArcJiipelago, and injthe countries 
bordering the Mediterranean Sea. They are often felt over immense 
areas. The famous earthquake at Lisl>on in 1755, when 60,000 
persons pciishcd in six minutes, was felt as far as the West Indies. 

36. Volcanoes A volcano is a mountain which emits .steam, 
ashes, and other solid matter, and sometimes molten maUer 
(lava), from an opening near its summit called a crater. Vol- 
canoes are almost always found nesr the sea, and one explana- 
tion of volcanic eruptions is that water gnubially penetrates the 
Earth’s cru.st until it reaches the highly heated interior. Then, 
owing to it^ sudden conversion into steam, violent explosions 
occur, which find a vqnt through the iiasSagp communicating 
with the crater. 
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The ^eat majority of active volcanoes are found round the Pacific 
Ocean. 

Geysers are hot springs which have explosive eruptions of water 
and steam at intervals. The eruptions are caused by the conversion 
of water into steam through contact with heated rock deep down in 
the Earth. * 



Kio. 34.— Vesuvliis in eniption 

37. Action of external forces on the Earth's surface. The 
air, •rain, springs, rivers, frost, the sea are continually working 
changes in tlie Earth’s surface, and much of what we call 
“ scenery ” is due to their actk)n. 

, Rocks exposed to the air gradually break up and crumble 
away. This is called weathering. Running water, ice in the 
form of glaciers, and the sea are continu|illy wearing away the 
crust of the Earth*, f'his processiis called erosion.^ By weather- 
' Lat., £, a^y , rodere, to gnaw. 
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ing and erosion the Earth\s outer coveriiig of rock and soil ia 
removed and cairied from higher to lower levels. Thisi{)rocesa 
is called denudation.^ 



Fio. 35. — Bffoct of weathoring on rocks 
Soil is th§ result of the complete breaking up of rock. Some 
rocks yield sand only others ^ure clay, ftoij, as understood in 
^ Lat., demidare, to nmke quite bi^e. 
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agriculture, or mould, is a mixture of several mineral constituents : 
sand, tfhalk or limestone, and clay, together with a constituent 
formed by the decomposition or rotting of vegetable and animal 
matter. According to the proportion in w'hich the mineral constitu- 



ents are present a soil is sandy, chalky, or clayey. Clayey soils 
resist the passage of water through them. Sandy and chalky soils 
arc poroii'. 



Fio. 37.— !:!)and-duuus--ridgCH of dry wind blown inland off the .shore 
by^the wind 

38. The work of wind. Air in motion, or wind, is an active 
agent in changing the face of the land in sandy countries where 
vegetation is scanty. It heaps up the sand int^ hills whose 
shape is always a^tel^ing. Wind ^^>90 blc^s streams of fine sand 
against rocks, and gradually; wears them away. 
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In the great ludian Desert and in the Gobi Desert in Eastern- 
Turkestan, the sandhlllB or dunes arc several hundred feed high. 
The low-lying east coast of India is iii many places lined with sand 
hills which have been formed by the wind. 

39. The work of rain, llain loosens the soil <^n which it falls, 
and moves the finer particles from higher to lower ground. 
Tlie little streams which aie formed on hillsides and on any- 
sloping ground carry the soil towards the "ivers.^ 

Every time it rains the muddy water rushing down the gutters 
tells us that moving^ water can carry with it finely divided solid 
matter. If we put some of this muddy water in a dish and allow it 
to stand for a time, it will become clear, and the mud will settle at 
the bottom. This finely divided solid matter which iiowing water is 
able to carry along with it is called silt, and the quantity it can 
carry and the size of the particles it is able to move depend upon 
the speed at which it flows. 

Rain also soaks into the ground and dissolves some of the 
substances contained in the soil. It fiiuls its way tlirough 
cracks and crevices in the stiata of rock, and reappears on the 
surface of the ground at a lower level in the form of springs. 

llain-water is able to dissolve certain kinds of rock, especially 
limestone, and by doing so it forms large underground hollows, 
called caves, which are common in many limesffone districts. 

40. The work of rivers. Rivers sliow us on large scale 
what moving water can do to bring about clianges of the Earth’s 
surface. They cut their own channels, and carve out the valleys 
through which they flow, and the immense quantity of material 
thus removed is, under favourable cireunistancos, deposited to 
form fertile plains. The plain of the Po in Northern Italy ^as 
formed by material washed down from the Alps, just as the 
plains of Northern India were fonfled by material washed down 
from the Himalaya. Such plains are called alluviaP plains 
because they have been formed from material carried by water. 
Alluvial plains may b^ seen on a smaller^ scale in most river 

• • » 

I “ Washed down.” Lat., oc^ to ; lucre, to wash. 
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valleys? They are the strips of flat land bordering the river, 
and hafe been formed by the deposition of silt from the water 



Fw. 3S.— Rlvor orosioii View of ravineH cut by sti earns out of a tablO'Iaiid. 
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of the river when it has overflowed its hanks in ttme of. 
flood.^ 9 

The actual work of erobiori now gf)iug on iii formed river 
valleys is very slow The river js confined by the walls of its 
valley, and even if there is a flood -plain at the bottom, it is of 
limited extent. 

But when a river flows over wide alluvikl plains we may see* 
erosion and tlie re-niaking of land going o!i actively. Such a 
river is generally laden with silt, and, as one would expect, its 
fall IS gentle, and its course very winding. It eats away rapidly 
the soft soil of its banks, and, by so doing, often deepens its 
bends tuntil they meet (Fig. 39). In this way it changes its 
course, leaving its old channel marked by the crescent-shaped 
sheets of water that al'c so common in the basins of the 
Ganges and Mississippi. * 

Silt-laden rivers deposit silt in their bods when the current is no 
longer strong enough to carry the whole of it in suspension, and thus 
gradually raise them above the level of the neighbouring country. 
Embankments are then made to confine the river to its channel, but 
the ombankmont may burst in time of flood, and the river then 
sweeps- across country, and makes for itself a new course. The 
Hoang-ho in China thus burst its banks in 1851, and now flows into 
Gulf of Pe-chi-li, instead of into the Yellow Sea as ^ did for centuries 
previously. 

When a river enters the sea its flow comes to aii^ end, and the 
silt it carries tends to settle and accumulate at the bottom, 
building up new land. Land is often formed rapidly* at the 
mouths of silt-carrying rivers, especially if they flow into a tide- 
less sea, in which case the deposits are not disturbed by tide^ or 
swept away by currents, 

A trace of new land formed at^fhe mouth of a river by the 
deposition of silt is called a delta ^ At first it is a mere swamp 
barely above sea-level, over which the water of the. river is " 

^ Hence alli^ial plains are also called flood-plains^ a Called jhils in India. 

* So called from the rosAnblance <if the Nile delta# the one best known 
to the ancient Greeks, to the letter delta^ A, of the Greek alphabet. 
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carried by a number of channels called distributaries. Since 
most 8f the silt is deposited in these distributaries they raise 
themselves above the rest of the delta. When the river is in 
flood they overflow; the deltii goes under water, and its level is 
raised by the general cleposition of silt. Hence the delta is 
gradually raised in level by successive deposits of silt until it 
becomes permanent fand. The river then once more carries its 
silt to the sej^ and, if the conditions are still favourable, con- 
tinues the process of making new land. Under these circum- 
stances the delta advances seaward. « 



The deltas of the Mississipiji, the Po, and the Danube are formed 
in nearly tideless seas, and are growing rapidly. The Ganges delta, 
which now faces a sea with strong tides and currents, is growing 
very slowly. But many rivers form no delta at all, though, as a 
rule, they deposit oj^osite their mouths, where the Current has its 
last struggle withuthe tides, a suflicient quantity of sediment to form 
a bar, which is often a scrioq^ hindrance to navigation. 
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41. The work of frost. — Fro.st is an active ajreiit in wej^thor- 
ing rockf Tt dianges the water in the crevices into ice, and, as 
ice takes up more room than water, the crevices aie enlarged 
and tlie rock is gradually broken up. 

At liigli altitudes the moisture of the atmosphere i.s condensed 
by the gieat cold to snow. The snow fields \v4iich clothe the 
aides of high mountains above the snow jiine are continually 
added to by fresh falls, so that the lower l.iyeis are under great 



li Id 41 \ low of a with its lines of rubbish (iiioramcs) and tlu 

nvcr winch o^capcs from its oiul Foe- worn huinniuck of lock .inU 
transported stouus are shown iu the fort*j^rouinl 


pressure, and are changed to ice, forming glaciers. A glacier is 
really a river of ice, and moves, though very slowly, dowiiwauls. 
In so doing, it acts as a very powerful instrument of erosion, 
scooping out great hollows in the itiouiitain side.s, and grinding 
down rocks to boulders, pebbles, and mud. The result of this 
work is seen in the heaps of rock waste accumulated at the 
lower end of^ho glacier, where, owing to thj warmth of the air, 
the ice turns into watef'and flows away laden witli silt. 

I.G. D 
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The longest glacier in the world is the gieat Baltoro glacier, which 
Hows down the Karakoram Mountains, in the north-west of India. 
It is aOout thirty-six miles long. 

In high latitudes glaciers may flow to the sea. The huge masses 
of ice which are then set free by the bi caking up of the glacier to 
float about the ocean arc called icebergs. They sometimes tower 
hundreds of feeH; above the water, and yet, since ice is only a 
little lighter than wa^or, the portion above water is only about one- 
ninth of the whole iceberg. 



Fi(i. 42 — iilanno erosion. Sea'ClifTs ^orn awiiy by the waves, 
and the isolated fragments left 


42. The work of the sea. The sea attacks the cliffs along 
the coast, and loosens and dislodges the rocks By the ceaseless 
action of the waves the fragments are ground down to pebbles 
and sand, and these, by means of the wind and tides, are 
distributed over the iKittom of tlie sea near the land. 

Although these land -destroying processes would in time, if 
unchecked, clear away all hills, and i-arry all the land of the 
Earth into the sea, it must he remembered that no matter is 
actually destroyed. The material which has been carried out to 
sea for thousands gf years by all the rivers whidi flow into it 
has been deposited there, and may in cotirse of time be upheaved 
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as sedimentary ro( k, and form part of the land siirface«of tlie 
world once more. Hut the general tendency of these pijpcesses 
18 to reduce the surface of the Earth to a uniform level. 

The Atmosphere. * 

4o. The atmosphere is the envelope otair which covers the 
surface of the Earth. It extends to a height of at li‘ast 50 miles* 
and prohahly considerably higher, but it tai mot* .support life at 
a height of more than about Gve miles from the sniface of the 
ground. * 



Fio. 43. 


44. Winds. Currents in the atmosphere are called winds. 
They are caused by the heating of the Earth^s surface by the 
rays of the sun. The air touching the heated surface is raised 
in temperature, and in consequence expands, becomes lighter, 
and ascends. Cooler air flows in to take its place, and this air 
current is a wind. * ' ^ 
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45. Permanent winds. Some winds blow regularly and 
steadily in one direction all the year round. The trade winds, ^ 
which blow towards the equator over a belt of about thirty 
dogi’t*oa of latitude on e.ieh side of it, are permanent winds. They 
aie caused by the intense heating of the equatoiial regions, 
which produces upward currents of air. To replace the air thus 
removed currents of <iir flow fioni the regions north and south 
of the equator, wdiieh are oonverted by the rotation of the Eai th 
into north-east trade-winds north of the equator, and into 
south-east trade-winds south of the equator. 

Strong permanent westerly winds blow from 40® to 00® south 
latitude. They are known as the “roaring forties,” ht cause ships 
sailing south generally fall in with them about lat. 40'’ S. I'licy 
give favourable winds over about .*100 degrees of longitude to ships 
going ta New Zealand by the C^ape of Good Hope and retuiniiig by 
Cape Horn- 

40. Monsoons. These are periodic winds, that is, winds 
which blow in one direction at one period of the year, and 
in another direction at another pencil of the year. I'hey are 
caused hy tlie intense heating of large areas of land during the 
hot months of the year, and the rapid cooling of the same aieas 
during the colder months of the year. During the hot months 
winds blow froAi the ocean towards the land ; in the lold 
months from the land towards the ocean. 

The hot-weather monsoon in the northern part of the Indian 
Ocean, and in the China 8ea, blows from tho south-west, and hiings 
with it heavy rain. The cold-weather monsoon blows from tho 
north-east, and, as it comes from the land, is a dry wind. I'ho 
monsoons are also well marked in northern and north-western 
Australia, but the seasons, etc , in the southern hemisphere are the 
revel se of ours. The hot- wearier monsoon blows there during our 
cold weather, and the laiii -bringing wdnd from the Indian Ocean is 
in Australia u north-west wind, while the south-east wind of the 
cold months is a dry wind. 

a 

* So called because of the steady '^ay m wliwh they blow in the same 
direction, * trade’ liaving oncohad tho inenniug ‘track’ or ‘course.’ 
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47. Land and Sea Breezes. Currents cf air on a smaller Sf;ale are 
often produced locally, especially along the sea-shore. During the 
day the land gets more heated than the sea ; the air over the land 
rises, and a cool wind blows in from the sea to take its place. At 
night the laiul cools more quickly than the sea, and a current 
of air moves from the land to take the place of th^ lighter air over 
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4R. Storms. Air in violent motion, generally accompanied 
by lain, and sometimes by thunder and lightning, is a storm. 
Storms may be quite local ; on the other band, they may travel 
for tliousands of miles and affect great areas. 

Cyclones. Tropical regions are subject to excessively violent 
and ilaiigeroiis storms called cyclones in tlie Indian Ocean, 
typhoons in tlie China Seas, and hurricanes in the West Indies. 
They are winds blowing in a spiral direction around a calm 
centre. They are most violent near their place ef origin, and 
while the «area they affect i.s comparatively small. As they 
advance they cover a greater area and lesson in violence. 

Cyclones are common in the Indian Ocean and in the China Sea 
during the S W monsoon They are most violent at the hcgmiiing 
and at the end of the monsoon. 

In the North Atlantic Ocean cyclones are usually formed in the 
West Indies. They often cross the Atlantic and strike with more or 
less violence on the westem shores of Europe. The South Pacific 
Ocean is also subject to cyclones. 

Cyclones ||ten give rise to what is called a stonn-wave, which 
sweeps over the low-l^ing coast lands and iiHands in its path, with 
disastrous consequences to life and property. * 
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49. Sain and Snow. The water of the ocean and of lakes 
and risers is always evaporating, that is, changing into vapour, 
which mingles with the air. When sufficiently cooled the water- 
vapour is partially condensed, and then becoinos visible as mist 
or cloud, or it may be entirely condensed and fall as rain. Jf 
the temperature is below freezing point (32® F ) the condensed 
water- vapour will fal4 as snow. 

Rain falls very heavily in the eipiatorial regions, where the 
excessive heat 'produces great evaporation fioin the ocean; 
and also on the wiiwlward sides of many mountains, on account 
of moisture-laden air being cooled by its expansion as it is 
forced upwards 

Rainfall is reckoned as the number of inches deep the rain- 
water would lie on the ground if it did not How away or evapor- 
ate. Ii» England, on a ver\ wet day, two inches of rain niav fall ; 
In India, on a wet day in the rainy season, at least double tins 
amount would fall. 

The average annual rainfall varies very greatly in dilFerent 
parts of the woild. In tropical countries, over which moist 
ocean winds blow, it often exceeds 100 inches along the coast 
and in mountain dustricts. 

The wettest place in the worhi is Chfc»’rapunji in the Khasi Hills 
ill Assam, where*upwards of 1500 inches of rain fall in the year. 
The average yearly rainfall in London is 23^ inches ; in (yalcutta 63^ 
inches ; in Singapore 93 inches ; in Melbourne 26^ inches. 

Some parts of the «vorLl receive little or no rain. Such places are 
either (1) cut off from water-bearing winds by ranges of mountains, 
or (2) are so fai inland that the prevailing winds, when they reach 
them, have already been deprived of their water, or (3) are so situ- 
ated that the water-bearing winds blow from cool regions to warmer 
regions, m which case no condensation of water-vapour can take 
place. * 

Egypt and the Sahara Desert in Africa, parts of Arabia and 
Persia, the Gobi Desert in Asia, and the west coast of Peru in South 
America are rainless tracts. The rainlossness of Egypt^for example, 
is due to the fact that all winds, except th^ north and north-west 
winds blow over v^t and tracts. ' The winds from, the north and 
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north-west blow over the Mediterranean, liut this is a compaAitively 
narrow sea, and the winds from it are blowing from colder to farmer 
regions. 

50. Climate. The temperature, the prevailing w'lnds, the dry- 
ness or moisture of the air and the soil, are the#.*onditioiis upon 
whi^ h the climate of a place depends. We^may, therefore, define 
climate as the mtata of a place with regard to weather throughout 
the gear. ^ 

The most important element in climiite is teraiieratnre, or 
the state of a place ivith regard to heat and cold. This varies 
with latitude (S5 2f>). Other things being the same, the higher 
the latitude the lower the tempeiatnre That is, temperature 
decreases from the equator towards the poles. 

Temperature also vanes with ele\ation. The temperature 
of the air falls about one degree Fahrenheit for each SOO feet 
of ascent above sea level By ascending a sufficiently high 
mountain in the tropics we may experience the climate of every 
latitude, from a tropical climate at its base to an arctic climate 
above the snow -line Quito on the equatcu*, but at an elevation 
of over 90i)0 feet, enjoys a temjMimte climate, as do the hill 
stations of India, at an average elevation of (3000 feet. 

The height of the siiow-lme, that is, the elevation above which a 
inoimtain is always covered with snow, varies, of course, with the 
latitude in which the mountain is situated. At or nddr the equator 
it IS about 16,000 feet ; in Europe, m the Alps, it is between 8000 
and 9000 feet; at the North Cape, in Norway, lat. 71" N., about 
2000 feet. Often, too, the siiow-lme is at a different height on the 
two sides of the same range of mountains, owing to differences in 
the state of the atmosphere. On the south side of the Himalaya, 
which intercepts the moist winds from the Indian Ocean, the snow- 
line IS about 15,000 feet ; on the no^'th side, wheie the air is dry, a 
much greater degree of cold is required to condense to snow the 
scanty moisture of the atmosphere, and the snow-line is about 
18.000 feet (Fig. 63). 

Other causes affecting temperature are 4 I) nature of the 
prevalent winds ; (2) distance f?om the sea or either large body of 
water, places near the sea being iieifi^er so hot nor so cold as places 
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inland 1(3) the neighbourhood of mountains, 'which force the winds 
to rism whereby their moisture is condensed; (4) rain, which 
moistens the air, and at the same time cools it ; (5) the nature of the 
soil, a sandy soil being rapidly heated during the day, an<l cooling 
rapidly at night, while a wet marshy soil is both heated and cooled 
more slowrly ; (0]^occan currents that are warmer or colder than the 
main body of water through which they flow' ; (7) vegetation, wdiich 
uses up some of the heat of the soil in its growth, and, as forest, 
promotes moisture. 

51. IsothLeimal lines. If we note tlio temperature of the 
air every hour during the day, add these teinjieratures tf»gether, 



Annual Isotherms ® 


Fio l.'i 

and ^iivide the sum by 24, we shall get the average or mean 
tempeiature for the day. If we add together the mean daily 
temperatures for the wliole y^ar, and' divide tlie result by 365, 
wt5 sliall get the mean annual temperature. This is done 
regulaily in many places all over the world, and lines drawn on 
a map through all places having the same mean aiinital tempera- 
ture are called isoth^imal lines, or isotherms, that is, lines of 
equal temperature. 
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Wo saw how ilio parallels of latitii<lo wore used to divide the ’ 
world into zones of climate, but it is deal* that a much more 
accurate division a< cordini^ to climate can be made by isothermal 
lines. If we look at a ma]) of the world on which the isother- 
mal lines for the year aie maiked, we shall sA» tliat there is 
an iiie^ulaily shaped tract of liiirh tempenatiire which extends 
for .SOUK* distance on both sid(‘s of tlie ecpiator. 'I'his is tlie 
true ton id zone and the isotheim of 77 n may be taken 

as its houndary All places iii'^ide this boundary ha\c^aniean 
annual tempeiatuic 5f 77" or more. 

The mothc'rm of 77" well ilhistrat(*s the modifying iiifliienee of 
large masses of water. The yone of high tempeiature which it 
cnc1o.ses is narrowest in the Pacific Ocean, ami wiclest ni the* interior 
of Africa. Moreover, the greater part of this true torrid ^one is 
north of the equator It only reaches the Trcjpic of Capricorn in 
South America and South Africa, whereas it extends to the Tropic 
of (’ancer in Mexico, and acro.ss most of Africa, and in India goes 
north of it. The reason i.s that m the Northern Hemisphere ther*^ is 
more hind than watet ; in the Southern Heinisphoie tliere is more 
xvater than land 

The boundaries of the north and south ti*ni])er!ite zones 
tow'.aids the jiolcs are propculy the northern ainl .sonthein 
isotheiiirs of the lines joining j)lac(‘s in the noi them and 
southern heiiiisplieies whose mean annual tein}>eiiitnre is tlie 
freezing point (»f w'ater The regions on the* polai side of these 
lines have a mean annual teinperatnie below the freezing point 
of W'ater, and are the real frigid zones. 

These isotherms also illusti'atc the moderating niiliienee of the sea 
upon climate. In the Southern Heinispheic tlie isotherm of .S‘2“ is 
not far enough noitii to cross any of the continents. Jn the con- 
tinents of the Noithern Hemisphere il comes well helow the Arctic 
Circle, but m the .sea between Iceland and Norway it does not even 
reach it. Hence the shores of Norway are never ice-hound. 

52. Kinds climate. It is not enouglitto know the mean 
annual temperature of a place in brder to undei^tand its climate. 
One place may have very hot suinnfcrs and very cold xvmters, 
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and y^t have the same mean annual temperature as another 
place where the summers are not hot and the winters are not 
cold. In order to iiiideratand the climate of a place, we must 
know among other things its range of temperature : the differ- 
ence between \he mean highest temperature and the mean 
lowest temperature. • 



Fio. 46. 


At Calcutta, tor example, the mean maximum or highest tempera' 
ture is 102”; the mean minimum or lowest temperature is 48”. 
The range of temperature at Calcutta is, therefore, /)4“. As we go 
mfand up the Ganges basin the range of temperature increases 
rapidly. At Patna it is 68” ; at Allahabad, 76". Yet all these places 
have the same mean annual temperature as Calcutta. On tlie other 
hand, Moulmein, close to the sea on the Burmese coast, has a range 
of only 41". 

When the rang^ of temperature is great a clAiiate is called 
extreme. As sftch climates at^ geiierafly' found away from the 
sea in the interior of contiifents, they are also called continental* 
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On the other handy climates where the npige of temperature is 
moderate are usually found near the sea, and are theiefore called 

marine or insular. 

The two maps showing tlio isotherms of 32® and IT in January 
and in July, illustrate range of ternperatuie They 4ell us in what 
parts of the world the tcmiierature never falls below 77“, and where 
the range of temperature is extreme. I'he most extreme climate in 
the world is in Eastern Sibeiia, near the Arctic ('Jin*! c, where the 
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Fig. 47. 

range is over J(X)®. In India, places near the north-west frontier 
have an cxti einc climate. Quetta, for example, on the borders of 
Afghanistan, has a range of 84®. 

On ' the other hand, some of the islaiuls of the Pacific have a 
typically insular or oceanic climate. The temperature varies very 
little throughout the year. * 

Colombo, in Ceylon, has a range of only 25®. I*ort Blair, in the 
Andaman Islands, hn.s a range of 26®. 

As a rule, equable climates— those of moderate range of tempera- 
ture— are the most favoujjp-ble to health. The (Simate of the British 
Isles, and, indeed, that of the western and southern shores of 
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Eui' 0 {^ generally, is of this kind, and is in striking contrast with 
the climate of countries in the same latitude on the other side of 
the Atlantic, and on the continent of Asia, as the following table 
shows : 



• 

Moan 

aTniu.il 

Moan Mean 

tempcr.itnw, totuitenitui 

c, ll.ang< 

Iftt 1 

remiHjr.itiiic 

rWiimnKJg (Canada), 32" 

Janii iry 
-5" 

July 

66" 

71" 

Ltmdon, - 

50" 

.39" 

63" 

24" 

50** N. 1 

[Irkutsk (Siberia), - 

31" 

-6" 

65" 

71“ 

lat. j 

[Halifax (Nova Scotia), 

42" 

22" 

63" 

41" 

44** N.1 

I Genoa (Italy), 

(>0" 

45« 

75” 

30" 

lat. I 

fNcw' York, 

51" 

30" 

73" 

43" 

Lisbon, - 

60" 

50' 

71" 

21" 

40" N. I 

Ipekitig, - 

53" 

23" 

79" 

56" 


The Ocean. 

53. Extent. Depth. We .saw (S 33) that tlie anrfac'c ot 
the Earth was not .smooth, but broken by and 

hollows, and that tlie greater hollows were filled with water, 
forming the Ocean Nearly thrte-fourths of the Earth’s aiirfacf' 
is ocean, and wo use its surfreo, mean sea- level as it is called, as 
onr starting- po#iit in reckoning the height.^ and de])tli8 of the 
glolie. The greatest depth of the ocean that has been measuied 
is 31,000 feet, which is about :2000 feet more than tlie lieight of 
the liighest mou»icain in the world. The aveiago depth of the 
ocean is 12,000 feet, while the average height of the land is only 
about 2000 feet. 

^4. Its saltness. The water of the oc(>an is salt, and 
probably always has been salt. Further, every river that flows 
into it brings substances ii^soliitioii which have been dissolved 
from rocks and soil. This dissolved matter, of which three- 
fourths is common salt, remains in the ocean. Owing to its 
saltness sea water is heavier than fresh water. JThe water of 
the ocean is contiftually bein^ remove^l by evaporation ; the 
water vapour that is condensed over the land and falls ther^ 
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of the world. 
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as rain and snow, comes back again to the ocean with a fresh 
supply of dissolved matter. Hence the saltneas of the ocean 
tends to increase, and, were it not for the consumption of salt 
by plants .ind animals that live m the ocean, and other counter- 
acting agencies, would increase. 

Inland seas in hot climates, where there is great evaporation, are 
salter than the gentsral body of ocean water, especially if, like 
the Red Sea, no rivers flow into them. Even if riveis do flow into 
them, the fre^i water thus brought may not make up for the loss 
by evaporation. This is the case with the Mediterranean Sea, 
which is accordingly salter than the oceans In colder latitudes, 
where there is less evaporation, inland seas which leceivc the water 
of large rivers, like the Baltic Sea anti the Black Sea, arc fresher 
than the ocean. 

55. Temperature. The tempLU-atuve of the water on the 
surface of the ocean varies witli latitude, and also, except near 
the equator, with the season of the year 

Near the equator and in the Indian Seas the average tempera- 
ture IS about 80°. 'I'c wards the ixdes the tempeiatiire decreases 
steadily. The temperature of the sea around the British Isles is 
always below 50 ° in winter ; in summer in some parts it reaches 60“. 

56. Colour. The colour of pure ocean water is deep blue. 
Near land, wh#*re it contains finely divided sijlid matter (silt) 
which has been brought down by rivers, or washed from the 
coast, it is* generally green. Off the mouths of great silt-laden 
rivers like the Amazon, the sea has a layer of muddy fresh 
water floating upon it several hundred miles fiom land. 

57. Waves. The surface of the ocean is seldom quite smooth. 
Tlie wind heaps up the water into waves, in wliich the particles 
of water have an up-and-down movement but no onward motion. 
This wave motion is transmitted over the water just like the 
ripples which are formed when we tlirow a stone into a pond. 
In fact waves are big ripples. 

After a storm the sea is disturbed by long waves a considerable 
distance from the pfkce where the storm qcciirred. Such a disturb- 
ance of the sea is called a sweU. When these long waves approijifii 
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the sliore the friction of the sca-bottom retards tlie vfa,ier in contact 
with it. 'I’he part tlien curls over, Aiui breaks in a nfkss of 

foam or surf. Sucli breaking waves are well known on tl*e cast 
coast of India, and arc called breakers. Specially made boats 
(masuluh boats) arc icquiiod to navitjate them safely. 

58. The Tides 'Uhe moon, like the sun, attracts the Earth 
and evei> thing upon it. This attraction of the moon causes 
the fluid water of the ocean to heap up iiitT> a wave, and as the 


l/W Tltil 



Spring -Tide 3 



Meap-Ttoe9 

Kio. 40— bpiing and lUMp tidce? 


Earth rotates fioin west to east the wave travc'ls from east to 
west, following the moon. Two such weaves are formed at the 
same time, one as above ilescribed on the side of the Earth ii^xt 
the moon, the other on the o])posite side of the Earth, where the 
solid earth is pulled away from the^cean above it. These waves 
are called tidal waves. They are liighest when the sun and moon 
are in a line and pidl together. We then have what are called 
spring tideS^ Tliey arc lowest when the sun and moon are at 
right angles ; we then have neap tides. ♦ « 
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A tidal wave, however, lias rmly room to form jjioperly in tlu* 
great *ocen ns, especially the South Facifn* In smaller Iwidies of 
watei^ like the Mediterranean Sea, there is very little tide; in 
the Baltic and Black Seas it is scarcely noticeable. 

The regularity of the progress of the tidal wave is much interfered 
with by the lanft masses of the globe ; hut the interval between the 
times of its arrival at the same place is always the same, namely, 
about 12 hours and 25 minutes. 'Inhere are, therefore, at a given 
place, two tide^ in 24 hours and 50 minutes, so that if it is high tide 
at noon one day, it will be high tide next day at 12 50, and so on. 
Hence the time of high tide is always changii^g. ^ 

The height of the tidal wave in the open sea is about three 
feet. Ships do not notice it. But when it n<‘ars the land and 
foices its way into channels of the sea, bays, and river estuaries, 
it cauf^es great changes in the level of the water. 

During about six hours there is a gradual rise up to liigli 
water. Thi.s is (billed the flood tide. Then tlH*r<* is a givadiial 
fall for about six hours to low water. This is called the ebb tide 

The highest tides known are in the Bay of Fmidy in No\a Scotia. 
The hay is long and narrow, with a mouth widening towanls tlie 
Atlantic, and the tide rises upwards of 60 feet 

Round India the height to ^hicli the tide rises varies with the 
configuration of Che (.oast Where it is regular and fronts the Indian 
Ocean, as on the IVIalabar and Carnatic coasts, the rise is only from 
two to four feet But when the land draws in towards the head of 
the Bay of Bengal the tide rises much higher. At False Point it 
rises 7 feet, at Calcutta about 11 feet, at C.hittagong about 13 feet, 
and at Rangoon 16 feet. On the west coast, at Bombay, the tide 
rises about 13 feet; in the Gulf of Cambay it rises more than 30 feet. 

• 

At the mouths of rivers the advancing tide is sometime.^ 
so obstriuted by the rapic] narrowing and .shallowing of the 
channel that a wall of water is formed which rushes up the 
liver. This is called a bore. 

Bores occur at sprang tides in the Hugli, the Severfl^, the Amazon^ 
and many other rivers. « • 
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The tides cause actual currents to flow in and out of hiyrbours 
with narrow entrances. Such currents' are often of use ^ navi-* 
pfatioii by preventing the formation of bars (§ 40). 

59. Ocean Currents. There are currents in the ocean just as 
there are in the atmosphere : currents of cold w'ater which flow 
from the pole.s towards the equator, and cuirentS of warm water 
which flow from the equator towards the poles. They are 
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chiefly caused hy the permanent winds blowing on each^side 
of the equator, but the liigh temperature of the water in the 
tropics may have something to do with their production. 

The Gulf Stream. This is tlie best known of the ocean 
currents, and one of the most important in its effects. It flows 
into the Atlantic Ocean from the Gulf of Mexico as a very 
warm currefit, and is drifted to the north-^ia^t by the prevailing 
atmospheric eirculatidh. The Gulf Stream ceases to exist as a 
1 . 0 . 


F • 
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well-4ofined current soon after leaving the shores of North 
America, and only a broad, shallow, north-eastward drift of 
comparatively warm water, kept up by the prevailing south- 
westerly winds, approaches the shores of Europe. This drift 
has little or no eflfect upon the climate of North-Western 
Europe. The < south-westerly winds themselves, which blow 
from warmer latitudes over water that is comparatively warm, 
and are laden with the inoistui’c that they have taken up on 
their way, are the main cause*of the mild climate of the British 
Isles and Western Europe. 

The Kufo Slwo. This is an ocesn current in the Pacific corre- 
sponding with the (bilf Stream in the Atlantic, it flows past 
the eastern shores of Japan, being called Kuro Siwo or Black 
Stream from the deep colour of its water. It then inoves across 
the Paoiiic Ocean towards the shores of North Ameiica. The 
winds which produce the current greatly moderate the climate 
of Japan and British North America. Vancouver Island is free 
from ice in winter, whereas the River St. L'i.wreiice lu the same 
latitude on the east of America is ice-bound for five months in 
the year. 


Questions. 

1 . Why do we think that the interior of the Earth is still in a 
highly heated coildition ? 

2. How was the crust of the Earth originally formed ? What are 
igneous rocks? Give examples. Distinguish between sedimentary 
and metamorphic rocks. What are fossils? 

B* Why is the Earth’s surface uneven ? If the irregularities of the 
Earth’s surface were represented in prosier proportion on a globe 22 
inches in diameter, how high would Mount Ghumalari, 24,000 feet, 
appear ? (Earth’s diameter = 7900 miles. ) 

4. What causes the slow upheavals and depressions of the Earth’s 
surface which are going on in different parts of the world ? 

6. To what causes may earthquakes 1^ due ? 

6. What reason has been given for the fact that volcanoes are 
generally found near the sea? What is the differen;e between a 
geyser and a volcano \ 
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7. Define eroaiont heatheri^ig, demuidtion. Which of these forces 
is most active in the plains of Bengal ? How is soil formed ? ^ 

8. What are dunea ^ In what sort of couhtry are they found? 

9. How does rain cause denudation? How are caves formed? 
What are springs ? 

10. What are alluvial plains ? Why are rivers dcsving over them 

usually winding 9 How does this tend to byng about changes of 
course? Under what circumstances does a river bed come to be 
higher than the country on both sidee of it ? How are deltas formed ? 
What conditions are favourable to their growtn ? * 

11. What is a glacier ? What work does it do ? 

12. Mention, the cliief agents in the destruction of the^ Earth’s 
surface. What processes compensate to some extent for this de- 
struction ? 

1.3. What is the atmosphere ? 

14. How are winds caused ? 

15. Explain the trade-winds ? What is their direction ^n the 
Southern Hemisphere, and why ? 

16. What are the monsoons ^ Why does the north-west monsoon in 
Australia bring rain ? At what time of year does it blow ? Explain 
the south-west monsoon of India and China. 

17. Explain land and sea breezes. Where are they generally 
found ’ 

18. What is a cyclone ? What are storm- waves ? 

19. What is the cause of rain? What is meai^t by saying that 

the rainfall of a place is 28 inches ? Explain how it is that some 
parts of the world are practically rainless. • 

20. What is meant by climate ? Upon what does it chiefly de- 
pend ? Why is the snow-line higher on the northern side of the 
Himalaya than on the southern side ? How is the climate of a place 
affected by (1) the neighbourhood of mountains, (2) the nature of the 
soil, (3) the presence of forest ? The height of Darjeeling being ^900 
feet, how many degrees should its temperature be below that of the 
plains ? 

21. What are isothermal lines ? How do they illustrate the effect 
of the sea upon temperature ? 

^ What is an extreflie climate? Under what circumstances 
should we exf ect to And a climate moderate and equable ? Which 
of the following places has the mo|t equable clitQa|e : Genoa, Lisbon, 
London? 
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23. * What is mean sea-level ? What is tfie greatest depth of 
oceanr? How does this compare with the height of the highest land ? 

24. Why is the water of the ocean salt? Why are some soas 
salter than others ? 

25. On what does the surface temperature of ocean water depend? 

26. What deferences of colour in ocean water are found ? Explain 

them. ^ 

27. What is a wave? How is surf produced? 

28. What is, the cause of tht tides ? Why are they nearly an hour 
later every day at the same place ? Why does the tide rise higher 
at Bombay than at Colombo ? What is a bore ? 

29. How are ocean currents produced’ l)escribe tlie causes of 
the Gulf Stream, and state whether the Stream has any effect on the 
climate of the United Kingdom. What is the Kino Siwo? 


*The Distribution and General Features of 
Land and Water. 

60. If we look at a globe and observe bow land and water are 
distributed over the surface of the Earth, we notice the following 
points : 

(i.) There is much more water than land. 

Nearly three-quarters of the surface of the Earth is water. The 
total area of the Earth’s surface is 198 millions of square miles : 146 
millions of square miles are water, and 52 millions of square miles 
are land. 

(ii.) Most of the land is in the Northern Hemisphere. 

There is nearly three times as much land in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere as there is in the Southern Hemisphere. London is very 
nearly in the middle of this great land-mass. New Zealand is in 
the middle of the great water hemisphere. 

(iiL) The land breaks up into peninsulas pointing south. 

South America and Africa taper towards the south, and in both 
Europe and Asia the peninsulas stretch southwards. Italy, Scandi- 
navia, India, Indo-China, Korea, Kamchatka are exi^ples. 

(iv.) The world has two great land-masses, one to the east and 
one to the west^ 
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Europe, Asia, and Africa really form a whole, to which Australia 
is attached by a chain of islands. North and South Ameri(j^ form 
an entirely separate mass of land. 

(v ) The general direction of the eastern land-mass is across 
the world— east and west, while the general direction of the 
western land-mass is up and down— north and sdiith. 
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61 The Continents. Tlie great divisions of land are called 
contiu(>nts. Europe, Asia, and A&ica, which have been 
longest known to civilized mankind, form what is called the Old 
World, which extends through about 200 degrees of longitude — 
more than half-way round the world. Europe and Asia to- 
gether really form a single division of land, whteh is called 
Eurasia. It is merely custom which makes them two sei^rate 
continents. North and South America, discovered about four 
hundred years ago, are the New World, vhich stretches over 
about 140 degrees of latitude. Australia, New Zealand, New 
Guinea, and the islands of the Malay Archipelago lying between 
it and Asia, together with the island arcliipjdagoes of the Pacific 
Ocean, form the great ocean continent of Australasia.^ 

1 Austral, south ; and Asia. The name suggests the geographical 
position of thiEicontinent, and the name of its principal country. 
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fae 

Continents. 

Aroa. Ill 
Millions of 
Squaie 
Milos. 

Average 
Height 
in Feet. 

Highest Point in Feet. 

Asia, - • 

11 16-4 

3000 

Mount Everest ; 29,000 feet. 

Europe, 

f 

3*9 

950 

Mount Blanc ; 15,800 feet. 

Africa, 

t 

11-6 

2000 

Mount Kilima-Njaro ; 19,700 
feet. , 

North 

America, 

9-4 

1900 

Mount M‘Kmloy ; 20, 500 feet. 

South 

6*9 

2000 

Mount Aconcagua ; 23,000 

America, 

feet. 

Australasia, 

4.3 

s 

Charles f-rf)ui8 MountaiiiH in 
Nr»v Guinea ; 16,70fi feet 

Antarctica, 

•26 



Total Land, 

, . 52-8 




62. The 6ceailB. The great divisions of water are called 
oceans. They all communicate with one another, but are, 
except ill the case of the Antarctic Ocean, sulhcieutly separated 
by the land-masses of the world to be clearly distinguishable. 

The Arctic Ocean surrounds the North Pole, and is almost 
completely enclosed by the northern coasts of Europe, Asia, 
and North America. c 

The Antarctic Ocean surrounds the South Pole. It has no 
definite boundary to separate it from the southern portions of 
the Atlantic, Pacific, and Indian Oceans. t 

The Atlantic ^^an lies be{;ween Avierica on the west and 
Europe and A'i^^ on the ^east. Although not so large as the 
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Pacific it has a much greater drainage area, for nearly all the 
large rivers of America flow into it, and, through the Mediter- 
ranean and the Baltic, it receives the waters of all the rivers of 
Europe except the Volga. It also receives some of the largest 
rivers of Africa. 

The Atlantic, being the narrower of the oceans se^rating the Old 
World from the New World, and being also the ocean which washes 
the shores of Europe and the coast of America which has been 
settled longest, is a great highway of trade. Mareo\«r, its coast line 
is much more winding and broken than that of the Pacific. It may be 
said to wash the commercial coasts of the continents which bound it. 

The Pacific Ocean lies between Asia and the main mass of 
Australasia on the west, and America on the east. It is almost 
shut on the north, being only connected wdth the Arctic 
Ocean by the narrow Bering Strait. , 

The Pacific is by far the largest ocean. Its area is greater than 
that of all the land of the earth, and its width at the ec^uator is 
more than 10,000 miles. It is also the deepest ocean. It has been 
sounded to a depth of over .HO, 000 feet near the Fiji Islands. 

The Pacific is shut iti on the American side by the long chain of 
the Andes and the Rocky Mountains, which have a very short slope 
oil the west. Consequently this ocean receives little water from 
America. From Asia it receives the drainage of Eastern SiberUf 
China, and part of the Indo-China Peninsula. * 


Oceans 

Area In Milllona of 
Square Miles. 

Arctic, 

4*8 

Atlantic, 

36- 

Pacific, 

67-8 

Indian, 

28-6 

Antarctic, - - i 

8-r> 

• 

Total Ocean, 

144-7 


The great majority of the active volcanoes of*the world are found 
round the Pacific. It is also the oSean of coral isA^s. 
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The Tiii1ia.n Oceau lies between Africa on the west and 
Austre-lasia on the east. It is shut in on the north by Asia. 



This ocean is smaller than 
either the Atlantic or the 
Pacific, but it has a very 
important drainage area. 
It receives the waters of 
the great rivers of India 
anti South-Western Asia, 
and the drainage of South- 
Eastern Africa. It is the 
ocean of monsoons. 

63. Seas. Portions of 
ocean more or loss rtit off 
from it by land are called 
seas. The Caspian Sea is 
the only one which has no 
com»ection whatever with 
the oceiui. 

The chief seas connected 
with the Atlantic Ocean 
are the Mediterranean^ the 
largest of all seas, the Black 
Sea, the Baltic Sea, and 
Hudson’s Bay. These are 
almost entirely enclosed. 
The North Sea or German 
Ocean, the Irish Sea, the 
Oarribean Sea, and the Gulf 
Of Mexico are more open. 

Connected with the Pacific 
Ocean the Yellow Sea and 


the Gulf of California are the most nearly cut off from it. The Bering 
Sea, the Sea of Okhotsk, the Japan Sea, the East China Sea, and the 
China Sea are only partially enclosed. 

The Red Sea and^ the Persian Gulf arc only connicted with the 
Indian Ocean bycnarrow straits.! The Arabian Sea and the Bay of 


Bengal are huge bays. 
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The Sea in Relation to Land. 

64. Bays and Gulfs are portions of sea ninTiing op inJ:o the 
laud. Bays have wide openings towards the sea ; gtilfs have 
narrow openings, and, in proportion, run furthei into the land 

These distinctions are tu»t always maintained. The Gulf of Lions, 
for example, is properly a bay, and the Bay of FiiiiUy is properly a 
gulf. Hudson Bay is an inland sea, and s« is Baffin Bay. The 
Adriatic Sea is a gulf which is smaller than the Persian Gulf. 

Frith, firth, fiord, loch, lough are other nain.-* which have 

a local usage. 

A Strait is a chaiftiel of the sea which separates two portions 
of laiul and eonnecta two portions of aea. 

Sound, channel, belt are other names which arc sometimes used 
for strait. 


IniporHnt 

Stmits 

Separating 

Connecting 

Dover, 

Gibraltar, - 

Daidanellea, 

llosporiis, - 

Hab-el-Manclcb, 

Engl ind and Fiance, • 

Eurot)C‘ and Afiua, - 

Euroxic and Asii, 

Europe and Asia, 

A§ia and Afriui, - - . - 

Tho Noitii Sea and the 
Engliah Channel. 
Atlantic and Meditcr- 
1 an can 

Aegean Seu and Sea of 
Sf 11 iiiara. 

Sc i of Marmara and Black 
Sea. 

lied S|aand Indian Ocean 

Malacca, - 

Toi res. 

Malay Pcniiusula ( \si.i) and 
Sumatra (Aiistmlusia), - 
New (biinea .iinl Anstndia, 

Indian Ocean and China 
Soa • 

Indian Ocean and Pacific 

Magellan, • 

Patagonia and Tcjra del tuego, 

Vtlanhc and Pacific. 

Beiiiig, 

AsU and North America, • 

Antic and Pacific 

Davis, 

North Amciica and Orcculand, 

Atlantic and Baflin Bay 


Land in Relation to Sea. 

65. Islands. Land winch is surrounded by water and thus 
cut off from other land is called an island. Strictly speaking, 
therefore, America, Eurasia, and Africa ar^ islands. But, as we 
have seen, these greS.t massed of land are ^called continents 
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Australia also is sometimes called a continent, but it may be re- 
garded as the largest island in the world, the principal member 
of the*ocean continent of Austialasia. 

Islands are really the highest portions of submarine mountains or 
mountain ranges. They are thus often connected with one another 
and with the neighbouring continents by submarine ridges, over 
which the sea is comparatively shallow. Sumatra, Java, Borneo, 
the Philippines, and others in the Malay Archipelago are thus con- 
nected with Asia. The submarine ridge ends with the island of 
Ball. Lombok *and the islands to the east are connected with 



Fio. 53.— Barrtn island In the Bay of Bengal ’ an isolated volcanic island. 


Australia. The British Islands are similarly connected with Europe, 
Sicily with Italy, Ceylon with India. 

Small islands are often due to volcanic agency, which has raised 
them above sea-level. Such are St. Helena and Ascension in the 
Atlasitic Ocean. Sometimes islands arc built up of the remains 
of small marine animals, of which coral is the best known. Coral 
islands abound in the Pacific. • They are generally low, and when 
they have the shape of a ring surrounding a portion of sea they are 
called atolls. The still sheet of water inside is called a lagoon. It 
generally has communication with the sea at one poi^t on the lee- 
ward side, t.e. the side away from the prevailing winds. 

When the coral«does not reaclr the surfice of the sea it forms 
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what is called a reef. The largest reef in the world is the Great 
Barrier Reef, which rutia for a thousand miles along the north-east 
coast of Australia, forming a natural breakwater. The channel 
inside the reef is much used by shipping. 



Vio. 54 — Aloll ai»d L:igoon. 

An archipelago^ is a collection of islands. The name in its 
original sense was fust given to the Aegean Sea, but as 4hat sea 
contains a great number of islancls the word came to mean a sea 
studded with islands, an<l then a cluster of islands. 


The Malay Archipelago is the largest arcbi)jrlago in the world. 


The largest islands .are 

Area in square irnloR 

O eogi aphi eal Situation . 

1 

Greenland, 

700,000 

Arctic C'ircle. 

2 

New Guinea, 

3(X),()00 

Australasia. 

• 

3 

Borneo, 

285,000 

Mala^ Archipelago. 

4 

^ Madagascar, 

228,000 

East Africa. 

5 

Sumatra, - 

170,000 

Malay Archipelago. 

6 

Great Britain, - 

88,000 

Western Europe. 

7 

Nippoft, 

i 

86,000 

^Japan. 


^ Gk., archi, chief i^pelagos, sea. 


# 
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66. Ooast Features. Coast or sea-shore is the edge of the 
land i^xt the sea. It may consist of steep and high cliffs, and 
then is generally rocky ; or it may be low and shelving, in 
which case it is usually sandy or muddy. A coast may have 



Fio 65 — Stuop bhore dcKcoudiDg abniptly Into deep water. 


many inlets from the sea, large or small It is then called a 
broken or indented coast, like that of Gieece. If it has few 
inlets it is called regular or unbroken, like the west coast of 
India. 

Special names dre sometimes given to portions of sea coast. Thus 
the west coast of Peninsular India is called the Malabar Coast ; the 
east coast is called the Coromandel Coast. Different parts of the 
west coast of Africa are called the Gold Coast, the Ivory Coast, the 
Slave Coast, etc. 



Fig. 56. — Low shore shelving into shallow water. 


A Cape is a portion of land jutting out into the sea. When 
it is high and bold — the end of a mountain ridge eg plateau — it 
may be called a pro&ontory or headlong) like Beachy Head on 
the south coast o/'England. 


LAND IN RELATION TO SEA. 
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S7.— Kortb Cape, Norway. 
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Other names for cape are bill (Portlaml Bill), ness (Orford Ness), 
mull (Mull of Cantire), butt (Butt of Lewis), point (Point Pal> 
myras). 


Important Capca 

. _ _• 


Geographical .Situation 


North Cape, • 

Cape Matapau, 

East Ci^e, 

Cape Farewell, 

Cape Horn, 

Cape of Good Hope, 
Cape <le Wide, 
Cape Guardafui, 
Cape Comorin, 

Cape Wrath, - 
Lizard Point, - 


Extreme north of Europe. 

„ south of Europe. 

,, cast of Asia. 

,, south of Greenland. 
,, south*of America. 

„ south of Africa 

,, west of Africa 

,, east of Africa. 

„ south of India. 

,, north of Scotland. 

,, south of England. 


67. A Peninsula^ is land which is bounded on most sides by 
water. Sometimes a peninsula is so nearly surrounded by 
water that only a narrow neck of land joins it to othei’ land. A 
neck of land thus joining two larger portions is called an 

isthmus. ^ 

North and South America are connected by the Isthmus of 
Panama, so tihat the two continents of the New World are really 
enormous peninsulas. Spain and Portugal, often called The Penin- 
sula, are connected with tVance by a wide isthmus. Peninsular 
India has no isthmus at all. It is broadest where it joins the 
mainland of Asia. In fact, many peninsulas are capes on a large 
scale, e,g. India, Italy, Asia Minor, Korea, etc. 


Features of Land. 

68. Belief. The arrangement of land in reg^^ ^ height 
above sea-level— th% rise and fall of surface —is its relief. It is 

A Lat., paene or per\f, almost ; maidat an island. 
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what is represented by the shtwiing in ordinary maps, and by 

the height lines in contour maps. Hence, relief includes (houn- 

tains, hills, valleys, and plains. It determines the flow of rivers, 

and the formation of lakes. 

^ • « 
Section fnm Pam to Mount tvEHEsr . § 



The general character of the relief of land may bo clearly shown 
by sections. Suppose a country were cut straight across, and that 
all the land on one side of the cut were cleared away down to sea- 
level, a drawing of the inirt of the eai'th’s crust t^jus left exposed 


Section acn^ Bengal aiooaN,^ tropic of cance/l 



Fig. 69. • 

would be a section. A section across Bengal from Chittagong to 
Bettiah would bo an uninteresting straight line, since the country 
between these Wo places is uniformly flat. Ai section along the 
Tropic of Cancer, or alo&g the 8(Mh meridian of*lougitude has a 
mnoh more varied outline (Figs. 58 and 59). 
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69. Plains and Plateaux. Tracts of low-lying land, whose 
surface is marked by no great changes of level, are called 
plains. 

The greatest plain in the world is that which occupies northern 
Europe and AJla, and extends from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Plains often have tfipecial names, e fj. the prairies^ and savannas^ 
of North America, the llanos/'^ selvas,'"^ and pampas^ of South 
America, the ^ppes* of European and Asiatic Russia, the tundras 
of the Arctic Regions. 

Plateaux or Tablelands are liighland plains. The ascent 
to them from the low country is generally steep on one side 
at least, and their edges arc often marked by distinct mountain 
ranges (Fig. 38). 

Tht loftiest tableland in the world is the Plateau of Tibet, which 
has an average elevation of 13,600 feet, and rises in the north to 
15,000 feet. The Himalaya Mountains form its southern edge. 
The Plateau of Bolivia in the Andes is between 12,000 and 13,000 
feet in height. 

70. Mountains and Hills. These are portions of the earth’s 
crust rising high above the general level of the surrounding 
country. The distinction Kilweeii mountains and hills cannot 
be drawn at any definite height. JTills are the lower heights 
and mountains the greater heights of a ctmiitry. The Nilgiri 
“ Hills ” of*Southern India rise to twice tlie height of any “moun- 
tain ” in Great Britain. 

Mountains may stand singly, like the Peak of Teneriffe or Etna. 
Such Isolated mountains are generally volcanoes, or of voleanio 
osigin. Mountains more or less in line, connected by continuous 
high ground, form a range or chain of mountains. When not in 
line they form a group. Mountain ranges are often double or 
treble, like portions of the Himalaya; and sometimes extensive 
plateaux, like that of Bolivia in the Andes, lie between the ranges. 

^French, prairie,^ meadow; Spanish, savanna^ a iSeadow. ^Ucmos, 
Spanish, ^om planus^ plaiy ; panip^m^ from Peruvian pampa, a 
main. ^Spapisb, from T.at. sUva^ a wood ^ Russian, stepct a waste. 
* Russian name for the mossj^ frozen plains of Arctic Siberia. 
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The general arrangement of mountains in a country or continent, ' 
18 called its mountain system. * 
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Chvf Heights 
of the 

several Continents 

Height 

in 

Feet. 

Range. 

Situation 

Everest, 

Godwin* Aiistcn, * - 
Kanchaiijang.i, * 

J9,000 

28,260 

28,150 

#> 

Himalaya, 

Kar.ikurain, 

Himal.i) a, • - * 

Neiml 

Kashmir. 

Sikkim. 

Mont Blanc, 

Mon to Rosa, r 

Fmstoraaiboin, * 

1 1,800 
15,200 

H.WO 

Alps, 

Alps, .... 

Alps, .... 

France 

Boidersof Swit/orland 
and Jtsily. 
Switzerland. 

tCilima-Njaio, 
Kuwen/iuri, - 
Keiiia, • 

i‘),roo 

10,000 

18,000 

(Volcanic niouiitain), 
(Volcanic mountain), 
(Volcanic mountain), 

German East Africa 
British East Afiica 
Biitlsh East Afnca. 

Moun^M'Kiuley,* 
Mouiu Logiii), 

20,oU0 

10,600 

Alaskan Raiigo, • - ' 

N W. Canadian ('oast 
Range, 

Edgo of Mexican IMaioau 
(volcano), 

Alaska 

Canada. 

OiiiOilia, 

18,300 

Mexico. 

Acoiictigu. 1 , * 
Horatai, 

Tupungato, < 

23,000 

21,700 

21,500 

Andes (Volcanic), . 
Andes, - . - . 

Andes (Volcsinic), - 

Aigcntina 

Bolivia. 

Chile. 

Charles Louis M t , 
Mauna Koa, -o 

Kinabalu, 

ill 

Charles Louis Range, 
(Voloauic), 

Dutch Now Guinea 
Hawaii, Sandwich Isl’s. 
British Noi th Borneo. 


71. Drainage. Relief deterniiues how the rain that falls, 
and the water that gushes out on the surface of the ground 
shall flow away. Hence the drainage system of a country 
depends on its relief. Water flows from higher ground to lower 
ground, down the slopes of the land. Such land-slopes are 
called watersheds.'^ 

At the top of a watershed the land begins to slope another 

1 A recent traveller thinks SoratA fully 24,000 feet high. If so, it is the highest 
peak in the Andes. 

*The term watershed is often used in the same sense a*: yxder^parting 
or divide. It is con^nient, if not more accurate, to give the name 
watershed to the Irind-slopes which carry th^* water off, rather than to 
the mere line that parts directions of flow. 
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way to form another watershed. The ridge or crest where two* 
watersheds meet is called a water-parting, or divide, because 
it parts or chvides the water which flows down one watershed 
from that which flows down the other. 

Every watershed also meets another vratershed at the bottom 
of its slope, where the water that flows jiown the two water- 
sheds collects to form a stream. Two watersheds thus meeting’ 
form a valley. • 



Fio. 01 — Thu Qangca Valley at Derail 


A valley is often described as hollow ground between hills, that is, 
as being formed by two sipep watersheds, whose water-partings are 
the crests of mountain ridges. As we have seen, this need not be 
so. Any two watersheds meeting at the bottom of their slopes form 
a valley. We may therefore speak of the Ganges valley, even Wiiere 
the slope of its watersheds is so gentle that all seems one flat plain. 
In travelling from Lahore to Delhi dthe railway crosses the water- 
parting between the streams which flow to the Indus, and those 
which flow to the Ganges. But the country appears quite flat, and 
the only in<ycation of having crossed the water-parting is the 
different direction in which the rivers are flawing. 

If in the map of a fllit country we draw a line separating the 
sources of rivers which flow in one direction from 'those of rivers 
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which flow Id the opposite direction, this line will mark the water- 
parting. (Fig. 62.) 

72. Rivers. Small watersheds form small valleys with small 
streams draining them. Small streams unite to form larger 
streams flowing through larger valleys. In the end, through 
the union of many small streams, one is formed which is large 
enough to be called a river. In fact, a river is tlie “main 
drain” of the country through which it flows. The whole area 
of country which supplies water to it, that is, the watersheds of 



the main stream, together with the watersheds of ail its tribu- 
taries, form, the basio or drainage area of the river, ^'lle size 
of a river depends on the size of its basin, and on the rainfall 
over the watersheds that compose it. The source of a river is 
the place where it begins to flow. The channel or bed of a 
river is the depression betw'eeii its banks which, except in time 
of 'flood, contains its water. The course of a river is the line 
followed by its channel from source to sea. The right hank of 
a river is the one on the right when we look in the direction in 
which the river flows ; the opposite bank is the left bank. 
The mouth of a river is the place where it ends in the sea, or a 
lake, or at its junction with another river. ^ 

Many rivers, '^specially if they flow hito a lake or a tideless 
sea, form deltas (§ 40). When the mouth of a river opens widely 
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to the sea, so that liver and sea water mingle in it, owing to 
the influence of the tides, it is called an estuary ^ 


Typical 
Rivers of the 
Kovcr.il 
Con^nicntfl 

Soui ce 

Mouth 

l.cngth 

in 

Mil O'* 

t 

Area of 
Basin in 
Souafe 
Miles 

Chief 

Tributanos. 

Yang-tso- 

Tibet - 

East China 

3000 to 

"O'^OGOlo 

tlan kiang 

kiang 


Sea 

sm 

750, «00 

Ob 

\ltal 

Arctic Ocean 

3225 

1,1.')0,000 

Irtysh 


Mountains 




OangcH - 

IlinuilayH 

Day of 

Hongal 
Persian Gulf 

1455 

307,000 

Gogra 

Kuphi 'licB 

Armenia - 

1000 

2(.«.,000 

Tigiis 

Volga . - 

Valdai 

Caspian Sea 

2325 

56.^,000 

Ok.i 

Plateau 



Danube - 

niack Foiest 

HLick Sea 

1800 

115,000 

Theis'i 

Khuio 

Alps - 

XuithSei - 

810 

80,000 

Moselle 

• 

Nile 

I ake Victoria 

Medi- 

3670 

1,620,000 

/ Bahr el 


Nyansa 

terranean 


< Ghaziil 
\ Blue Xilc 


Congo - 

X E of I/ake 

Atlantic 

2800 

1,000,000 

Ka8«*ai 

Ijciiigwculo 

Ocean 


Sankurii 

Nigei - 

Western 

Atlantic 

2b00 

780,000 

Benuo 

Sud ill 




Z inibcf*i 

<'’ontral South 

Indian 

1600 

550,000 

Chobo 


Afnc.i 

Ocean 




MisfiJS*.!]*]!! - 

Minnesota 

Gulf of 

4104 y 

1,240,000 

.53^,000 

( Missouri, 


Mux ICO 


i Ohio 

1 SI Uiwioneo 

Minnesot i 

Atlantn 

2100 

Ania/nii 

Andes 

Atlantic 

3415 

2,320,000 

1 

f Kio Nigro, 


Mountains 



\ Madcim 

Panina 

Dr.izil - 

r a Pl.ita 

2400 

1,000,000 

Paraguay 



Estuaiy 


Murray 



Australian 

Alps 

Indian 

0(cun 

1100 

270,000 

/Darling, 

\Murninibid- 






gcc 


A river flowing into another river is called a tributary'* or 
affluent.^ The point of conj\incti<#u is called their confluence/’ 

^ Lat., (lestus, tide. 

^ This is theicngth to the Bonrce of the Mianouri in the Kooky Mountains. 
The length of"he Mississippi proper is 2490 miles^ 

Lat., tnhue7% to pay. • ,^Lat., afflu€i'e{(ni Jtuere), to flow to. 

* Lat., conjluerc, to flow together. 
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When a river is formed by the union of several head streams the 
source rf the longest of those is usually taken to be the source of the 
river. Similarly, the length of a river is taken to be the length 
from its mouth to its most distant source. But, as a matter of fact, 
local usage and tradition often determine which of its head waters 
shall be regarded as the source of a river, and which of its branches 
shall be considered as main stream. The result does not always 
agree with geographical facts. The upper Mississippi, for example, 
IS neither the largest nor the longest of its head streams, and its 
length is reckoned from the source of the Missouri, its great triliutary. 
The popularly accepted source of the Ganges is neither the most 
distant nor the most important source. DifTiculties also arise from 
the fact that different portions of a river have often different iianies. 
The Amazon is called successively the Maranon, the Solimoes, and 
the Amazon ; and the Maranon is not the longest of the head 
streams. The Ganges, again, is called successively the Bhagirathi, 
the Gadges, the Padda, and the Meghna. 

73. Inland Drainage. Drainage is not always seaward. 
There are considerable areas of the Earth’s surface which drain 
to inland depressions, occupied by lakes or swanips. 

The largest system of inland or continental drainage is in central 
Eurasia, where the Caspian Sea, the Sea of Aral, and Like Balkhash 
receive the drainage of South -E.istern Russia and Cental Asia. I'hc 
Volga, the largest river of Europe, belongs to this system ; also the 
Oxus aud Jaxartes, which flow to the Sea of Aral, Lake Lob Nor 
in Chinese Turkestan, the Great Salt Lake in North America, Lake 
Titicaca on the Bolivian Plateau in South America, l^ako Chad in 
the Central Sudan, all receive the drainage of large inland tracts. 

74. Lakes. A lake is an inland body of water. When it is 

the ^oal of a system of inland dminage it is generally salt. The 
inflow of fresh water is balanced by evaporation, which leaves 
all the salts dissolved in the water behind. When a lake is 
merely a great reservoir where water is stored up until it over- 
flows and is passed on, by means of a river, to the sea or to 
another lake, it is generally fresh. ^ 

Thus the Cospii^ ^>ea and the Sea of Aral, are salt, although they 
are fed by large rivers. Lake Baikal, whose surplus waters flow to 
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the River Yenisei, is a fresh -water lake. The great Canadian 
Lakes, which are connected with one airother, and feed the River 
St. Lawrence, form the largest body of fresh water in the^ world, 
and have an area rather larger than that of Great Britain. 


In'portant 

liftkes. 

Situation 

Above (d ) 
[>rl>clo\v( -) 
sea-lcve). 

Area in 
«>qiuifo 
nnlcH 

Outflow 

Nature 

of 

Water. 

Caspi.in Sea, - 

Between Kuropt 
and Ahih, 

-S') ft 

10'>,000 

Norte, 

Salt 

Sea of Aral, 

RusHian Tuik- 
eatiAi, 

d LOS ft. 

20,000 

• t 

Brackish. 

Balkha<3b, 

Sihena, - 

f 000 ft 

8,000 

Angara R , 


Baikal, 

d-l,4(K)ft 

13,107 

Fresh 

Uiumia, - 

PoiHia, 

d-4,10(> ft 

I.OCO 

None, 

Very salt. 

Vau, - 

Turkish 

Ai inenia. 

d-o,0ft0 ft 

1,42') 


Not salt, 
but tin 
drinkable 

Dead Sea,- 

Pulcatine, 

-1,300 ft 

35.1 

” 

intensely 
tali and 
bitter. 

Ladoga, 

Huh8ia, 

-I-.W ft 

7,000 

Neva, 

Fresh 

Oiieg'i, 


H23r> ft 

3,7».0 

To Lake 
Ladoga 


Wener, • 

Sweden, - 

d l43 ft 

2,140 

GotaR into 
Kattegat, 

fi 

(ieiieva, • 

Between Swit- 
zerland and 
Franco, 

+1.230 ft 

•22.1 

Rhone, 

II 

Cunataiice, 

Butween Swit- 
7uilan<l, Cei- 
maiiy, and 
Auetna, 

d-l.W'ift 

200 

Rhine, 

* 

SI 

Victoria- 

Nyan/a, 

Equatorial 

Africa, 

+3,80l> ft 

“•27’000 

Isriie,- i 

• 

Fresh. 

Tanganyika, - 

If 

+2,070 ft 

14,000 

Congo, 

If 

NyasHa, • 

S. E Africa, - 

+1,670 ft 

14,000 

Shliti R 
into 

Zambesi, 

II 

Chad, 

Central Sudan, 

+830 ft 

10,000 

Intermit- 

tently 

intuBahr- 

cl-Ghazal, 

99 

• 

Superior, - 

Between the 
United State.s 
and Canada, 

■ +602 ft. 

1 ^ 

31,200 

St Mary R 
into l«ike 
Uuruii, 

Fresh. 

Michigan, - 

If »i 

+'»SllFt 

2*2,450 

Mackinac 
StrtH into 
L H»irun, 

If 

Huron, - 

• 

II If 

• 

+581 ft 

• 

21,000 

• 

St Clair R 
iiid De- 
troit R 
into Lake 
#rie. 

II 
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Irnpoitant | 
Lnkes 

• 


Alxivo (+) 

Area lu 


Nature 

Situation 

orl)clow('') 

sea-lcvcl. 

square 

miles 

Outflow 

of 

Watei 

Krio, 

Between the 

1 United States 
and Canada, 

+ri73 ft 

0,960 

R NiiiKara 
into On- 
tario Tj , 

R St Jjaw- 
rcnco. 

Fresh 

Ontario, - 

c » '» 

+247 ft 

7,240 


Great Salt Lake, 

Weaten^nited 

SbitoB, 

+4,218 ft 

2,000 

Nonc,- 

Salt 

Titicaca, - 

Between 

Bolivia and 
Peru, 

+ 12,500 ft 

3,260 

Desapfua- 
dcro 11 
into Aiill- 
afr.is Sul Hi. 

Fresh, but 
of bail 
taste 

Eyre, 

Austi alia. 

1 

|-70ft 

1,000 

None, 

i Silt 

1 


The Distribution of Plants and Animals. 

75. In all parts of the world we find that an<l animals 

are adapted by nature to their surroundings l’h(* suitability 
of any place for particular kinds of plants and annuals depends 
chiefly on climate. Temperature and rainfall determine the 
nature of the vegetation, and upon vegetation animals depend, 
directly or indirectly, for their existence. Hence the ditleient 
climates of the world have tli<»ir characteristic plants and 
animals, and, as climate varies witfi latitude (g :2(>), the Earth’s 
surface between the equator and the poles may be marked olf 
by isothermal lirtes into belts varying in the nature of their 
vegetable and animal life. 

Thus the uniformly hot, moist climate of the ecpiatorial re^^ions is 
marked by dense forests, inhabited by large wild animals, biilhant 
butterfiies and birds. 

Outside this equatorial belt is a drier region in which the climate 
18 less uniform. Forest occurs only in patches, and there are large 
expanses of grass-land inhabited by beasts that graze, and by those 
that prey upon them. In several parts of the world, notably in 
Africa, this region is separated'^from the temperate zone by almost 
rainless tracts like the Sahara Desert, in which there is little of 
either vegetable or animal life. 

The temperate latitudes are the home of deciduous^ IXees, and the 

' Trees that shed ^eir leaves, and remain ieafiess for part of the year. 
Lat , deciduiH, that ifalls down. 
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Fie. 63.— Vertical distribution of climate on mountains. 
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drier parts are marked by treeless grassy plains like the steppes of 
Russia and the prairies of America. In the northern hemisphere 
the temperate zone is separated from the Arctic Regions by a belt 
of evergreen forest, inhabited by fur-bearing animals, which extends 
across Europe, Asia, and North America. Further north vegetation 
is stunted, and^ the frozen Arctic wastes are almost destitute of life 



Pio. 64,— On the Amazon Tropical vegetation. 


Climate also varies witli altitude. Accordingly, in ascending 
the high mountains in tropics, the same changes of ]>lant and 
aniinal life are observed as in travelling from the equator 
towards the poles. 

The bases of the mountains |re clothed with dense tropical forest. 
At an elevation of about 4U00 feet trees like those of the temperate 
zone make their appearance. At about 8000 feet pine forest begins. 
The limit of trees is about 12,000 feet. Above tins shrubs and 
mosses extend to thf snow-line. Animal life undergoes a corre- 
sponding change. % i 
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76. Even under like conditiona of dnnate the plants and 
animals of difterent parts of the world are not the same. , This 
is because the distribution of aiiiinals tind plants is affected by 
the geograj)hical arrangement of land and water over the surface 
of the Earth. America, for example, is, except in the extreme 
north, widely sepaiated from the Old World, anS its discovery 



Fm. 06, — A fern foiest iii New Zealand 


made known plants and animals not found in the Old World. 
Africa is practically an island, an<l the Sahara Desert is a liarrier 
between the northern and southern portions of the cemtinent. 
Australia, again, is cut off from the'rest of the world, and has a 
plant and animal life peculiarly its own. Flence it is that many 
plants and animals ai-e what is called indigenous ‘ to certain 
parts of the ^orld, and when they have become established in 


^Lat., mdtffenus^Dutive, 
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other parts of the world, where tlie cliiuate is favourable to 
thetu^ it is througli the agency of inaii, or through accidental 
transmission by birds, winds, or ocean currents. 

When America and Australia were discovered horses and cattle 
were unknown^here. The descendants of imported stock have now 
increased to enormou^ numbers. Cereal food>plants, such as M'heat, 
barley, etc., were similarly unknown, and were introduced from the 



Pro 66 — Oharacterifltlc animals of Australia 


Old World. To America, on the other hand, the rest of the world 
owes maize, tapioca, cocoa, anS the potato. Europe also got tobacco 
from America, though it seems probable that it was known in India 
and Eastern Asia before the discovery of America. 

The Earth has been mapped out into regions according to the 
nature of the indigenous animal apd vegetable life. These are shown 
in the following table : 
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Region 

Typical Animals 

Typical Plants 

I 

Eurasian, ( ompnHing 

liJmopc, v\si«i w itlionl 
Inula .ind Southern 
Chm.i, uid Afnc i 
down to the Troi>ic of 
Cuncer 

Horae, ox, sheep, goat, 
ciinol, yak, rcimhiT, 
bear, wolf, deer, hire, 
i abl)it;pheasant, grouse, 
eagle. 

Wheat, oats, barley ; apple, 
olive, fig, vine, or.ingc , 
o.ik, a#h, elm, beech, 
pine, fir, larch 

11 

Oriental, comjmsing 

India, I ndo - ( 'hina, 
Soutliein t’hiiia, .iiul 
the M.il.iy Aichi 
pelago lib far us 
Walla* e’s line be- 
tween Ball and Lom- 
bok 

Tiger, leopard, jackal, 
liKli.m elepbant, rhin- 
• occros, bison, bulTilo, 
orang ut in ; cobra, c i o- 
codile (two kinds), 
pvthon , peacock, 
jungle fowl 

Bamboo,* rice, plantain, 
banyan, rnnigo, sandal- 
wood, cofloe-tree, tea- 
plant, cotton, sugar-cane, 
cinnamon, nutmeg, pep- 
pei, ginger, urrowroot 

III 



Ethiopian, comprising 
Africa and Aribia 
j-outh of the Tropic 
of Cuncer 

1 

IV 

Lion, African elephant, 
giiaffo, hippopotamus, 

1 hinoccios, iscbta, ante 
lope, goiilla, chimpan- 
zee, crocodile, chaiae- 
Icon, ostrich, teotao tty 
No deoi. 

Oil and wine palms, ^obab, 
euphorbia, tam.^rind, and 
the heaths 

Australian, compns- 
ing AustJ.*ilia, New 
Ec'iliind, and tlio 
islands of tho Pacific, 
and the Malay Archi- 
pelago cast of Wal- 
lace's line. 

V. 

Kangaroo, wombat, 
jilatypus oi duck-bill, 
bird* of parailiso, lyie 
bird, emu, cockatoo. 

Eucalj ptuft, wattle tree, 
casu.irina, bie.ad-frult, 
tree ferns, Kaun pine. 

North American, 

comprising North 

America down to the 
Tropic of Cancer. 

Musk ox, elk, icindeor, 
bf.iiei, bison, giizzly 
bear, praino d<ig, puma, 
oixissum, rattlesnake. 

Sequoia, Douglas pine, 
tob<icco, maize 

VI 

South American, 

comprising tho whole 
of South America, 
and North Ameiic.'i 
up to the Tropic of 
Cancer. 

Jaguar, tapir, sloth, flat- 
nosed monkeys, mar- 
moset, ant-eator, blood- 
sucking bat, ^ llama, 
.ilpaca, iguana, bm- 
constrictor, condor, 

rhea, toucan, macaw, 
humming-bird. 

Cabbage and ivory prims, 
niaiiogany, rosewood, 

cincboiiA, cacao, Brazil- 
ian lubber tree, potato, 
manioc (from which 
tuploca is obtained). 


Non?. — The maiiKrovo is confined to tidal ostuane^ muddy coasts, and salt- 
water swamps, and abounr^i «11 o^er the tropics. Tno (Mcou nut palm cannot 
hvo far from the sea. It is tlie characiteristlc tree of tropfcill ishiiids The date- 
palm is the characteristic tree of the oasi^ It fiourishes in the dry climate of 
northern Africa and south-western Asia 
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Flu 67. -I. Eurahtan* a, European; B, Perainn; C, Arab; D, borne; £, sheep; 
F, eagle; Q, pbeaHant. , 11, camel, I, uak , J, ear of wh^at, K, orange; 
L, pine I M, larch 

11 Dkikntai. a? I ndian; B, Chinese, C, D, tiger; E, elopliant; 

F, crocodile ; OV*^»bra ; H, tea plslkit . 1, rice . J, banyan , K, sugar cane ; 
Lt ginger; .M, pepper. 





Fig. 68. — 1. Ethiopian • A, iiof^ro ; B, Bedouiu ; 0, Nubian ; D, lion ; E, gonlla ; 
K, ostrich rhinoceros; H, tsotso fly; I, oil palm, J, baobab, K, 
euphorbia. ■* 

11. Ausih^lian : A, Australian (tQiieensliuid) ; It, ; (\ Philippine ; 
D, kaiiKaroo; B, lyre bird; F, emu, G, duckbill; H, cockatoo: 1, wombat; 
J, eucalyptus; K, tree fern ; L, biead fitiit tree; M u, fruit of bioad fruit 
tree. 
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Fig. 09.—I. Nor'ih Amiuiicam: A, New Mexican ; U Enqinrnaii'?, <’, North >\men- 
can ludi.m ; 1), elk ; K, prairie tlojf ; F, ho.ir , (}, licavoi , 11, rattlo- 

enako ; I, IhiilklaA plno ; .7, tobacco ; K, niai/o plant ; Ij, ttiAizo cob. 

U Houtm Amfricam A.J3ra«lliaii Indian , B, Piita((onian ; C, Terra del 
Fue^ian ; !>, jaguar ; K, marmoeot ; F, tapir ; G, Dania ; H, vampire ; 
I, toucan ; J, Ivory palm ; K, fruit of ivory palm ; L, (^acao tree ; N, cacao 
• fruit ; M, india-rubber; O, manioc plant . P, manioc tiilior (from ^blch.tbtt 
tapioca ia obtained). 
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QnKSTION<?. 

1. Ncime the most striking features of the general arrangement 
of land and w»iter on the suiface of the Karth. Why are the British 
Isles so much more favourahly situated for pnrpus<j|(s of trade than 
New Zealand ? 

2. “A continent is a mass of land practically separate and easily “ 
distingiiishahlc from tjicothci land mrisses of tl ( E.itch. ' According 
to this detinition how many continents are therd’ Name them. 
What arc the most maikcd differences between the Old Woild and 
the New World as njgards shape and arrangement of the land’ 

3. Compare the Atlantic Ocean with the Pacific, aii<l the Arctic 
with the Antarctic Ocean. Name the mot.t stiikiiig ^'^iaturcs of the 
Indian Ocean. 

4. Make a list of the siK seas which are most completely cut off 
from tlie ocean. Wh.it ‘seas are really bays or gulfs’ (Uonsult 
the atlas.) 

5. Why IS the Gulf of Tartaiy on the east coast of Asia incor- 
rectly so called? What is it really? What would you call the 
Skager Kak and the Kattegat in Noithein Europe? 

6. Name the different kind«« of islands. Make a list of single 
isolated islands. How arc such islands generally fnitncd? What is 
a lagoon’ Where do archipelagoes most abound ? 

7. Compare the continents in regard to regularity of coast line. 
What is a promontory ? 

8 Why may we not define a peninsula as “lamj almost sur- 
rounded by w'ater ”? Illustrate your answer by examples from the atlas. 

9. Explain clearly what is meant by relief. Could you say that 
the top of a table had any relief ^ If not, why not ? What is meant 
by a i^ection ? What w'ould a section across Holland, which is mostly 
below sea-level, be like ’ 

10. Distinguish plateaux and plains. 

11. What resemblance is there between isolated mountains and 
isolated islands ? What is a niountalti s^^stein ? What arc passes ? 

12. What is a watershed? What is a divide? How would you 
draw*on a map the line of divide between two rivei systems ? 

13. What it a river? What is meant by the basin of a river? 

On which bank of the Hygli does Calcutta staiffl ’ Look at the map 
of South America and say whicli you think to'bA the real head 
stream of the Amazon. * 
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14. What ia meant by inland drainage ? Give examples. 

15. tjnder what circumstances is the water of a lake usually fresh ? 
Why is this ? 

16. Give examples of animals specially fitted by nature for the 
places they inhabit. Where are the great forest belts of the earth's 
surface ? 

17. Explain how it is that certain plants and animals arc indigen- 
ous m certain parts of the world. Which annual and which plant do 
you consider mout strikingly characteristic of each of the six regions 
of plant and animal life ? 


The Earth and Man. 


77. Population of the Earth. The worUl is inhabited by 
about 1 500 millions of human beings. 


Thisopopulation is not evenly distributed over the land surface of * 
the globe. People crowd together where the necessaries of life are 
easily obtained, either from nature herself or through the resources 
of civilization. Thus the fertile plains of India and China support 
an enormous population, while the frozen wastes of Siberia are 
almost uninhabited. Also where civilization enables mineral re< 
sources to be fully utilized in manufacturing industries, as in some 
parts of Europe and the Uni^’ed States of America, population is 
very dense, and Jhe tendency is for people to crowd together in the 
large manufacturing and trading towns. 

Denelty of^ popalati<m is measured by the average number of 
people inhabiting one square mile of area. 'Dius the population of 
the English manufacturing county of Lancaster, about 4^ millions, 
divided by its area, about 1887 square miles, gives a population 
density of 2384 to the square mile. But most of this population 
is qrowded into the towns. The district of Saran, in Bengal, has a 
^pulation of 030 people to the square milc, but this population 
is almost entirely rural. There are no largo towns. 

The estimated population of the continents is as follows : 

750 millions, or 47 to the separe mile. 


Europe, 350 
Africa, 260 
America,^ 110 
Australasia, 62 
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China, with 292 persona to the square mile, is the most densely 
populated country of Asia. The most densely populated coiftitry of 
Europe is Belgium, with 579 persons to the square mile. In the 
United States of America the northern states bordering on the 
Atlantic have 107 persons to the square mile. These numbers are 
very much above the average for their respective continents. 

The twenty largest cities in the world are :* 


Situation 


England 

France 

(/iiLiia 

Prussia 

U.S. of America 
Austria ^ 
Japan 
Russia 

U.S. of America 

U.S. of America 

China 

Russia 

China 

Turkey 

India 

India 

U.S. of America 
China 
Argentina 
Scotland 


Name. 

Fopulation. 

• 

London . . - - 

6,700,000 

Paris 

2,714,1)00 

Canton .... 

2,500,000 

Berlin ... - 

1,677,000 

New York - . - - 

3,400,000 

Vienna .... 

1,365,000 

Tokio . , - . 

1,. 300,000 

St. Petersburg - • - 

1,267,000 

Chicago . - . . 

1,700,000 

Philadelphia - - • 

1,300,000 

Peking - . . - 

1,000,000 

Moscow - - - - 

989,000 

Tient-sin - . - - 

950,000 

Constantinople - 

874,000 

Calcutta . - - . 

862,000 

Bombay . - - - 

822,000 

Brooklyn - - - - 

806,000 

Hankau - - - . 

800,000 

Buenos Ayres 

753,000 

Glasgow - . - . 

735,000 


78. Races of Mankind. Three principal races can be dia- 
tinguished, besides various secondary races. • ^ 

(1) The Oaucasian Race. The characterisiics of this race, 
which numbers aliout 750 inillioiis, are an oval face, regular 
features, straight eyes, and abundant hair. It comprises jbhe 
Indo-European or Aryan peoples, who form the greater part 
of the inhabitants of India, Persia, Europe, and North America; 
the Semitic peoples ; Jiews, Arajis, and Sy riant; the Egyptians 
and other natives of Northern AfriqjL 
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(2) The Mongolian or Yellow Race. This mce numbers 
about VjOO million i^eople. Its characteristics are a yellowish com- 
plexion, a broad face, with prominent cheek bones, straight coarse 
hair, narrow slanting eyes, and scanty hair on the face. It in- 
cludes the inha*' litants of (?hina, Ja|>an, Korea, Indo-China, Turk 
estan, Mongolia, and, the lantls bordeiing on the Arctic Ocean. 

(3) The Negro Race. The characteristics of this race, which 
n umbel’s about 170 millions of human fccings, are crisp or 
woolly hair, a flat, broad nose, coai’so and projecting lips. It 
includes most of the inhabitants of Africa' between the Sahara 
and the Cape. The native inhabitants of the Andaman Islands 
arc of the same type of mankind 

Secondary Races. The natives of Australia and New Guinea 
are the negroes of Australasia. The Malays are a branch of 
the y^low race of mankind The natives of Polynesia are 
another secondary i,4ee akin to the white or C^auoasian race 
The aborigines of America— the red men— (about 20 millions) are 
another secondary race, winch, in North Amei ica, is rapidly dying out. 

79. Religion. Most men, even the lowest savages, have some 
sort of religion. Among uncivilised races it is ubu.ally one of 
fear. Natural objects, such stones, trees, human and animal 
remains, are believed to be inhabited by spirits, and the object 
of worshippers is to propitiate these spirits, and prevent them 
from doing 'harm. This form of religion is called Animism 
(Jjat. animv^j a spirit). It is the only religion of about 120 
millions of the world’s inhabitants, chiefly m Central Africa, 
Northern Asia, and in parts of America. The wild tribes of 
Central India and Burma are Animists. 

The fetiBhlsm of the negroes is a form of animism. Some natural 
or artiflcial object is supposed to be inhabited by a spirit and is 
called a Fetish. The fortunate possessor of a fetish believes himself 
to be the master of the spirit inhabiting it. 

The higher forms of religion are the various beliefs of civi- 
lised mankind regarding the relation of man to Go‘d. As a rule 
they not only pv escribe forms and cereVnonies of worship but 
also set up a standard of nir rality. 
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The great religions of tlie Avorlil are (1) Brahmanism oi: 
Hinduism, professed by 200 mil lions of people in lud^. (2) 
Buddhism (inclnding Confucianism), professed by 400 millions 
of ptKiplc in Asia, chiefly in China, Jajian, and Indo-China. 
(3) Muhammadanism, [professed by 18(> nnlhons of people in 
Cenlral, Western, and Southern Asia, and in Turkey in Europe 
by the Turks. (4) Judaism, professed bV about 7 millions of 
Jews, s«*attered all ovei the world. (5) Christianity, professed by 
nearly 500 millions of people. (‘hiefl> in Eur<>pe hud \morica. 

80 Man in Society. Mankind h subdn I(h*d into numerous 
gi(»ups, distinguished from one another by diffeieiices of lan- 
guage, religion, manners, and customs, as well as by difteiences 
of lace. But the most importaiil division of the human family 
is the division into gioups according to nationality. A nation 
is a group of human beings mainly descended from same 
stock, speaking the vime language, aiul belonging to the same 
country, who feel that they are bound together into a living 
whole by common lies of kindred and interest 

Thus the English nation is composed of the descendants of the 
\iinous invaders who came fiom the shores ot the German Ocean and 
scttlisl ill England between 449 and 577 \ i». The English language 

tleriN ed from the language of tin' same invaders. 

Geography greatly influences the feeling of nationality. Most 
people love the laud they live in, whether it be rugged^and mountain- 
ous like Switzerland, or flat like Bengal. Moreover, the geographi- 
cal features of a eonntry often cause its inhabitants to have a certain 
type of character, and thus the feeling of kinship among them is in- 
creased. And when a country is cut off from other countries by its 
geogiaphy, its people feel still more strongly that tliey are one folk, 
distinct from the rest of the wroi’ld. They are thrown back*upon 
themselves, and .aecjiiire a strong individuality. 

• 

A State is a body of people under one governmoiit. The 
subjects of a state may be a single nation like Friince, or may 
belong to sq^eral nations like the people of Austria-Hungary, or 
may be a collection ol^ditterent races and ct%eds without national 
unity, like the subjects of the l^ndiaii Empire. 
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The Govemment of a state is the authority by which the 
laws syre made and enforced. It also regulates the conduct of 
the state with regard to other states. 

Kinds of Government. When a state is governed by one 
man whose office is hereditary, and whose acts are under no legal 
control, the government is a despotic or Absolute Monarchy 
like that of Russia hr Afghanistan. It resembles the patri- 
archal form of government of the Arab tribes, but in the latter 
case the ruler, dr sheik, does not inherit his office. 

A constitutional form of government is one in which the 
powers of the head of the state are limited and controlled. In 
the United Kingdom this is done by Parliament. Without its 
consent new laws cannot be made, and taxation can only be 
imposed by the House of Commons. 

A Lipiited Monarchy is a constitutional form of government 
in which the office is hereditary, as in the case ot the ITnited 
Kingdom. 

A Republic is a constitutional form of government in which 
the ruler (generally called a Presidents is elected by the people 
for a term of years. The Governments of France and of the 
United States of America are republics, tlie latter being a 
federal republic. 

A Federal Republic is one made up of a number of states, 
each of whicl\ has local self-government, while all are subject to 
the central or federal government in regard to matters which 
affect the general welfare of the confederation. The Gk>verment 
of India resembles in many respects a federal republic, but it is 
subject to the control of the British Parliament. 

81. Oommerce. Commerce is the interchange of goods. 

If the people of one country wish for the products of another 
country, either because they v cannot produce them themselves, 
or because they cannot produce them of good quality or cheaply, 
and if they can produce things that are wanted by the people of 
the other countiy, then the circumstances are favourable for 
commerce between the two countries, shoit, commerce is 
barter on a large scale. 
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Those productfl of a oouiitiy whicli are sought after by other . 
countries are called commercial commodities (Ijatin, coraymlus ; 
suitable, convenient). 

The ships which sail up the Hugli to Calcutta bring cotton goods« 
iron-ware, and other things which can be made better and more 
cheaply in England than in India. On the return t^royage they are 
laden witli rice, tea, jute, oil seeds, and othc]^ Indian produce which 
is wanted iii England. 

It follows that if a country produces lit^ ie that is wanted by 
other countries it cannot get much from them b} ex< hange. 
Such a country wiH be a poor country with little trade. Tlie 
wealth of a country, tlieiefore, depends mainly upon its material 
resources, that is, upon its natural }>ower of producing what is 
of value to other countries. 

It may be that a country which has great natural resources is 
unable to make full use of them, owing to difficulties of transport, 
as in the case of Siberia, or want of proper knowdedge and enterprise, 
as in the case of China. In some cases, again, the resources of a 
country are undeveloped owing to lack of population,' as in Canada 
and Australia. 

The mateiial resources of some countiies, such as India, lie chiefly 
in their power of producing the raw' material for the manufactures 
carried on in other countries. The material resources of Great 
Britain, on the other hand, lie chiefly in the possession of the stores 
of coal and iron which have made her a great manitfactaring country. 
She manufactures, from iiufiorted raw cotton, cotton goods which 
are cheaper and of better quality than those that cab be manufac- 
tured where cotton grows. 

82 . Imports are the commodities brought into a country. 
They are paid for, wliolly or in part, by exports, which are 
the commodities sent to other countries. 

The following table gives the chief commodities of comiflerce, 
and the countries which export them in largest quantities. It must 
be remembered that a country may be a large producer of a certain 
commodity, but keep it for home consumption, and therefore export 
little or none of it. Russia, for example, is the second largest 
producer of fold in the world, but does not export it. 

The countries in th^ table are mentionecF order of quantity 
exported. 
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Gold, 

Silver, 

Iron, 

Copper, 

Tin, 

Lead, 

Zinc, 
Sulphur, 
(rraphite or 
Plumbago, 
Coal, 

Petroleum, 


Nnine of 
Ciunmodity 

Wheat, 

Rice, 

Maize, 

Oats, 

Sugar, 

Tea, 

Tobacco, 
CoflFee, 
RawCotton, 
Cotton 
(joods, 
Jute, 
Timber, 
Oils and 
Oil Seeds, 
Wines, 


I. MINERALS. 

NiimcH of Countrios arranged in order of quantity exported. 

South Africa, Australasia, United States of America. 
United States, Peru and Chile, Australia. 

United Kingdom, United States, Germany, France. 
United States, Spain, Chile,. lapan, Germany, Australia. 
Mal.iy Penmaula, Ignited Kingdom, Australia. 

United States, Spam, Germany, United Kingdom, 
(iermauy, Belgium, United States. 

Italy. • 

Ceylon. 

United Kingdom, United States, Germany, France, 
Austria, Helguun, Jndi.i. 

United States, Russia 

II. ve(;ktablk commodtttfs. 


Ndfaos of Cimiitricii irmiiged m onLr of .quantity cvpoitt d 


United States, Russia, India, Austria- Hungary. 

India, Burma. 

United Slates, Russia, Austria-Hungary, Rumrinia. 
Russia, United States, Sweden. 

(icrmany, Duteh East Indies, West Indies, Brazil. 
India, Cliiiia, Japan. 

United States, Philipxnne Tslands, Japan. 

Brazil, Java. 

United States, India, Egypt, Brazil 

United Kingdom, United Stales, Germany, France. 

Bengal. 

Russia, Sweden, Noiway, Canada, Burma. 

India, West Africa. 

France, Spain, Italy, Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
^^uhtralia, CMifornia * 
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III. ANIMAL COMMODITIES. 


Name of 
Commodity 


NaincB of Cotinti'ica arranged m order of quantity exported. 


Meat, 

Wool, 

Hides, 

Silk, 


United States, New Zealand, Australia, 

Australia, Argentina, Uruguay, South Africa. 

India, Australia, United States, Argentina, Uruguay. 
China, Japan, Italy, India. 


The industries of«a country Konsist in tlie production, pre- 
paration, or manufacture of coniinodities, wliether fi»r home 
consumption oi for export. Tlie trade of a country comprises 
its commercial dealings with foreign countries (Foreign Trade), 
and the dealings of its inhabitants among themselves (Internal 
Trade). • 

83. Communications. Communications are the means of con- 
veying from one place to another, by land or water, persons, 
goods, or new.s The term, therefore, include.s all facilities for 
travel, transport of inenhandi.se, conveyance of letters, by road, 
railway, canal, liver, or sea. It also incliules cominiinication 
by telegraph. 

The enormous increase of trade during the nineteenth century 
is due to the improvement of comniiiiiicatioiis. Trade^is naturally 
carried on most easily between places that are near together, 
and places aie jiractically brought nearer by shortening the 
time taken to get from one to the other. 

Thus, New York, which can now be reached from Liverpool in 
five days, is practically nearer Liverpool than many parts of England 
were a little more than a hundred years ago. Calcutta, which is 
now reached by steamers from Englarfd in a inonA is, for purposes 
of trade, three times as near England as when theAyage hi a sailing 
vessel round the Cape took three months. Allffabad is now one 
day distant fr«n Calcutta by rail. Before the railway existed goods 
were a fortnight or more^in getting from one ))lace to the other by 
road or river. * ^ 
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Tlie result of thus bringing ditierent countries, and parts of 
the same country, nearer together is that the cost of carriage 
is reduced, and things become cheaper. The price of com- 
modities being diminished there is a greater demand for 
them. They^are accordingly produced in larger quantities, 
and industries and trade are developed. 



Fio. 70. -Glossing the Steppes in winter. Wolves In jnnsult. 

In the early part of the nineteenth century tea was a luxury for 
the rich. Steam navigation and railways have so reduced the price 
that it is now drunk by all classes in England. The tea industry 
and trade in tea have developed in proportion to the demand for the 
commodity. 

84. The great irnprovenients in communications during the 
nineteenth century are mainly due to steam navigation and 
railwayB. • 

Steamers perform their voyages more regularly, more quickly, and 
carry more than sailing vessels. There is now scarcely a part of the 
world that is not regularly visited by steamers for lll^ade purposes. 
Moreover, sea roiiJbes have been ^bortenedL by cutting ship canals. 
The Suez Canal saves 5000 pules in the voyage from England to 
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India. A ship canal cuts the lathmiis of Corinth ; another connects 
the River Elbe with the Baltic Sea ; and another enablef^ ocean 
steamers to discharge their cargoes in Manchester, The Panama 
Canal, if completed, or the proposed Nicaraguan Canal, would 
shorten the voyage from New York to San Francisco by 8000 miles, 
and avoid the dangerous journey round Cape Horn^ It would also 
make New Zealand nearly *2000 miles nearer pyngland. 



Fio 71 - An Occ,iii Hteanicr 

By far the largest proportion of the carrying trade of the 
world is in English hands, that is, commodities are carried 
between the different countries of the world chiefly in English 
ships, and this is one of the great ‘sources of England’s wealth. 

85. Railways. Railways have done for inland communications 
what steam navigation has done for ocean communications. 
Since 1825, Vhcn locomotive engines weve first used on the 
Stockton and Darlington Railway, the chief ifcountries of the 
civilized world have been covered^by a network of railways, 
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which carry comnioditieB from the places where they are pro- 
duced to the great commercial centres, and enable them to be 
rapidly re-distributed. 

If we look at a railway map of England we shall see that the rail- 
way lines converge on London, and in a less degree on the other 
great centres of commerce, such as iaverpool, Manchester, Birming- 
ham. In a map of France they will be seen to converge on Paris. 



Pio. 72.— An ex:piess tratn in England 


111 larger couifbries they converge on several centres where produce 
is conveniently collected from different parts of the country, and 
these centres are connected by trunk lines to facilitate interchange 
of commodities. In India, for example, trunk lines ^ connect Bombay, 
Calcutta, Madras, and Lahore; in America, New York, Chicago, 
and Ban Francisco, os well as other commercial centres, are so con- 
nected. Moreover, another use of such trunk lines is to connect sea 
to sea, and thus provide quick^ through routes from one part of the 
world to another. Madras and Calcutta on the Bay of Bengal are 


1 Trunk lines are those couneotiiig the pniiciiiul centres of trade and popula- 
tion. Branch lines connect minor trade centres with the tni^nk linos. The 
relation between the trunk of a tree and its branches siiggcstcn this use of the 
words The main hwh road of Northern India la called “The Grand Trunk 
Road " for a similar rSison. * 
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both connected with Bombay on the Arabian Bea. Three trunk lines 
cross the United States of Amcnca and connect the Atlantic with 
the Pacific. Another trunk line crosses Canada and connects the 
eastern coast with Vancouver on the Pacific. The result is that the 
quickest route from England to Hongkong is now acijjpss America and 
the Pacific Ocean. In South America lines from Buenos Ayres on 
the Atlantic and from Valparaiso on the PAcilic have approached . 
within fifty miles of each other in the Andes, and in a few years 
Europe will be directly connected with the Pacific Ocean by means 
of the great Trans-Siberian Railway. 

The consti'uction of railways ifl often the only possible way of 
enabling a country to make full use of its iiatuial resources. 

The great wheat-growing districts of Canada would have remained 
untillod had not the Canadian Pacific Railway provided the means 
of conveying the grain to the coast for shipment to Europe. In like 
manner the Bengal-Nagpur Railway has given a great impulse to the 
wheat-growing districts of the Central Provinces of India. 

The United States of America has more miles of railway than the 
whole of Europe. Of other countries the order, according to amount 
of mileage, is Germany, Russia, France, the United Kingdom, India, 
Austria-Hungary, Canada. But, in proportion to size, Belgium has 
the most complete railway system, and ICngland comes next. 

8f>. Telegraphs. Much of the business of the world is now 
carried on by telegraph, and the use of electricity has been 
further extended by the tcle]>honc, which enables lousiness to be 
transacted by word of mouth ov^er considerable distances 

Most countries have more telegraph Hue than railway line. Even 
China, which has very little railway at present, has a fairly complete 
system of telegraphs. 

Europe is connected with America by several submarine ctii,bles. 
The Indian Ocean is crossed by a line connecting Europe with India, 
China, and Australia. There are also cables connecting Europe with 
the east and west coasts of Africa. The Pacific Ocean has not yet 
been crossed by a cable, but it is now proposed to lay one. 

* Question.^. ^ 

1. Find the population density of the earth, liking its laud area 
as .52 million square miles. • 
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2. Why do people collect together in towns? Which of the 
contin4lits has the greatest number of large towns ? Why ? 

3. Compare the three principal races of mankind in respect of hair 
and eyes. What race are the aborigines of Australia and New 
Guinea most lil^ ? 

4. What is a fetish ? Arrange the chief religions of the world in 
order of number of folfowers. 

5. What is a nation ? Mention cases in which the geography of 
a country has helped to develop a strong feeling of nationality. 

6. Describe the chief forms of government. 

7. What is meant by the material resources flf a country ? How do 
they affect its welfare? What arc commercial commodities? What 
is meant by the manufacturing industries of a country ? 

8. What are the natural communications of a country ? How have 
these been added to during the present century ^ What has been 
the effect upon trade ? What advantages have steamers over sailing 

9. Upon what general plan should the railways of a country be 
made ? How do railways help in the development of new country ? 
Give examples. 

10. What would be the advantages of an English telegraph cable 
across the Pacific Ocean ^ What route would you suggest for it ? 
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J. Introductory. 

Tiik continent of Asia is tlie eastern and larger portion of the 
mass of land known as the Old WoilJ, that is, the part of 
the world that ^\as kno^wii before the discovery of America. 
Europe and Asia together really form one continent, sometimes 
called Eurasia. 

In many ways Asia is the continent of cxlreincs. It* is the 
largest contiucut. It has the Ingliest iiiountains and 
biggest tdblelaudh. It has the greatest extremes of lieat 
and enld. it contains the most densely populated jiarts of 
the caith’s surface, ami the gicatest variety of languages, 
of animals, and of plants. 

Asia has produced the four gieat religions of the world; 
Hinduism, Buddhism, Christianity, and Muhammadanism. 

The rest of the woild also owes to Asia its domestic animals, 
and most of its cultivated food-plants. 

II, Geographical Situation. 

The northern coast line of Asia lies almost entirely within 
the Arctic eivele, and the greater part of it wilhiii twenty 
degrees of the North Pole. It inns from a point cast of long. 
60'^ E. to about long. 170"* W , that is, it forms nearly one-third 
of a circle round the North Pole. 

Asia broadens out greatly towards the Most, so that its western- 
most point ill Asia Minor is only .iboiit long. 26“ E. A line 
running due north from tins puinl would pu&s near the 
North Cape in Norway. 

The greater portion of the soutlH^rn coastline of Asia lies within 
the Tropics, and the most southern ijoiiit of the mainland, 
near Singapore, is within two degrees of the Equator. 

Asia, then, occupies the central portion oS the eastern half of 
the northern hcinisphe^le. 
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A^ Boring Strait Asia is within forty miles of North America. 
At the Malacca Strait it approaclies within sixty miles of 
Sumatra, an island belonging to Australasia. It is artifici- 
ally cut off from Africa by the Suez Canal. 

The northernmost point is Cape Chelyuskin, lat. 77“ 37' N. 

The easternmost point is East Cape on the Bering Strait, long. 
169“ 44' W. (190“ 16' E ) 

The southernmosl point is Cape Buru in the Malay Peninsula, 
Lit. r 16' N. 

The westernmost point ib Cape Baba in Asia Minor, long. 
26^ 5' E. 

III. Size and Shape. 

The greatest length of Asia, from East C’ape on Bering Strait 
to the Suez Canal, is about 6700 miles. 

The greatest breadth, from Cape C3iolyuskin, in the Taimyr 
JVniiisula, to Cape Bum, the southern extremity of the Malay 
Peninsula, is about 5300 miles. 

The area of Asia is about 16 million square miles. 

Asia IS more than four times as large as Euro])e ; it is somewhat 
larger than Eutope and Africa taken togcthei, and about 
the same size as the two Americas. 

In shape it may be considered roughly quadrilateral. It is 
compa<;t, and its coastline is, in proportion to its size, 
fairly regular. Hence it has less coastline for each square 
mile of area than any concinent except Africa. 

The Inlands of the Malay Archipelago aic included in Austral- 
asia t^dgmg hj^ their typical animals, th(3 islands west 
of Lombok and OeleVies belong to Asia, but it is con- 
venient to treat all these islands together as part of the 
great island continent. The true dividing lin^ between 
Asia and Australasia is called Wallace's Line, wter the 
distinguished naturalist who 6rst pointed it out. 

IV. Boundaries. 

On the North : the Arctic Ocean, 

On the East : the Pacific Ocean. 

On the Soutli ; tlie Indlai^ Ocean. 

On the West : the Red Sea, the Suez Canal, the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, the Sea of Marmora, the Black Sea, the Kuma- 
Manych depression, the (Caspian Sea. North of the Caspian 
the boundary between European and Asiatic'^ €lussia is an 
irregular line, which follows the northern portion of the 
Ural Mountains^ and ends at the Kara Sea on the Arctic 
Ocean. • 
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V. Coajsts. 

North Coast, This is low-lyms?, barren, and almost unin- 
habited. 

It is ice-bound tor more than nine months in the year, and 
was oonipletely explored for the fiist time by the Swedish 
navigator Nordeiiskjold in 187S-79 He ni.ule the nortli- 
east pd.Ksage from Euro^ie to Anieiiea, and found the 
northerninostA point of the inainlaiifl, Cape C/hclyuskiii, at 
the end of the Taimyr Peninsula, west of which the coast 
is indented by the great estuaries of the Ob and Tenisei. 

The Liakhov Islands, or New Siberia, he oH* this coast, east of 
the Taimyr Peninsula. 

East Cape, on Bering Strait, which scpaia^es Asia from America 
by a strait 36 miles broad, marks the end of the northern 
coast. 

East Coast, This is marked by a number of openings, which 
are cut off from the Pacific Ocean by cbciins of islands, and form 
almost land-locked seas. 

In >the north, the Aleutian Islands cut off the Bering Sea, off 
which oiieiis the Gulf of Anadyr. 

The great peninsuU of Kamchatka, ending in Cape Lopatka, 
separates the Bering Sea from the foggy and desolate Sea 

Of Okhotsk. 

The long, narrow Sakhalin Island feu ms part of the western 
border of this sea, and the ba* ren Kurile Islands cut it off 
from the Pacific Ocean. 

La Perouse Strait separates S.«khaliii from Tezo, the northern- 
most i.slaiid of the Japan group, and conncot.s the Sea of 
Japan with the Sea of Okhotsk. 

The Japan Sea ends ac the south of the Korea Peninsula, and 
communicates by the Korea Strait with tlic East China Sea. 

North of the Fast China Sea, which is cut ofl’from the Pacific by 
the Luchu Islands, long a subject of dispute between China 
« and Japan, are the Yellow Sea and the Gulf of Pe-chl-ll. 

The large and important island of Formosa marks the southern 
end of the Fast China Sea. 

The China Sea extends from Formosa t(» Cape Romania, the 
extreme south-east point of the Malay Peninsul^,. It is 
cut off from the Pacific by the large gtmip of tjie 
Philippine Islands, and from the Indian Ocean by the 
Malay Peninsula, and tlie islands of the Malay Archipelago. 
The Straits of Malacca connect it with the Indian Ocean. 
It has two important gulfs; the Gulf of Slam and the 
Gulf of Tongki^ ; and the portion of Indd-Ohina lying 
between them terminates in CapQ Cambodia. The large 
island of Btalnan lies east of the Tongking Gulf. 
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The Chinese coast is high, rocky, broken up by small bays, 
and bordered by small islands, df which the best known ' 
is Hong-Kong. • 

South Coast, This is occupied by three great peninsulas : 
IndO'China, India Proper, and Arabia. 

The Bay of Ben£:al, in which are the Andaman agd the Nicobar 
gtuups of islands, extends from the Idalacca Strait to Oape 
Comorin, the most southerly point of India. 

The large island of Ceylon lies off the south'east end of India, 
separated from it by the Falk Strait. 

The northern portion of the Indian Ocean hetw'een Arabia and 
India IS called the Arabian Sea. Out of this opens in the 
north-west tlfc Gulf of Oman, connected with the Persian 
Gulf, still further to the north-west, by the Strait of 
Ormuz. 

Ras-el-Hadd, soiitli of the Gulf of Oman, is the easternmost 
point of A labia. 

Of)' the south-west coast of India are the Laccadive Islands, 
and some distance south of them arc the Maldlve Islands. 

The Gulf of Aden, running w'cst out of the Indian Ocean between 
Arabia and Africa, is connected witli the southern end of 
the Re<l Sea by the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb, in w^hich is 
the British island of Ferim. 

The Red Sea, long and nartow% runs nearly noith west between 
Arabia and Africa for 1100 miles. It ends in two narrow 
gulfs, Akaba and Suez From the head of the latter gulf 
the Suez Canal leads to the Mediterranean Sea. 

West Coast, Tln.s is washed by three inland seas : the Medi- 
terranean, the Black Sea, and tlie Caspian Sea. 

The eastern en<i of the Mediterranean w^ashes Jhe coast of 
Syria, and has the largo island of Cyprus m its nortli-easteni 
corner. 

North of Syria the peninsula of Asia Minor runs west,' ter- 
minating in Capo iUba, and having the Mediterranean on 
the south, the Aegean Sea, the Dardanelles Strait, the Sea 
of Marmora, and the Bosphorus on the west, and the Black 
Sea on the north. * 

The. Aegean Sea is stmlded with the islands of the Grecian 

% Archipelago. 

The Caspian Sea has Persia on the*south, Russian Turkestan on 
the east, and Caucasia on the west. 

Land Elevation or Relief. 

The physical map of Asia show^s the striking surface- 
features of the contiiienf to be its extensive aii<^ lofty plateaux, 
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flanked by euoimons mountain ranges, and its vast low-lying 
plains. 

Plateaux — 

The great Pamir Plateau (“The Roof of the World”) is the 
centre from wliicli the main systems of mountains and plateaux 
radiate. It ,'.verages 12,0()0 feet in height, and is hemmed in 
by the giant peaks of the ITiiidu Kush, the Karakoram, the 
Kashgar, and the Irans-Alai Mountains. 



Section through the Central Highlands of Asia from North to South. 


To the .soutb-eaat it expands into the Plateau of Tibet, the 
highest plateau in the woild, which has an average heiglit of 
13,000 fee Valid rises in many jiarts to 16,000 feet. 

West of the Parnir the Plateau of Iran occupies the greater part 
of Persia ; it is connected by the highlands of Kurdistan 
and Armenia witli the plateaux of Asm Minor and Aiabia. 

From the Pamir high tablelands extend north-east across 
Mongolia and Siberia to the shores of the Pacific. 

Between these and Tibet lie Chinese Turkestan and the Desert 
of Gobi, not more than 4000 feet in elevation. 

Peninsular bdia, that is, India south of the Indus-Ganges plain, 
IS a plateau, with a'^iargin of low-lying land which fringes 
the coast, and forms the lower basins of the rivers. 

Mountains— 

The ^eat ranges form the edges of the plateaiAc. 

The Himalaya ''niountains run along the south-western edge 
of the Tibetan plateau, and thbn sweep round to the east, form- 
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ing a range 1500 miles long extending from the Indus to the 
Brahnaputra. 

* The Himala^’a contain the highest |)eaks m the wf>rld. Mount 
Everest just exceeds 29,0(K) feet. 

North of th^, Indus the Hindu Kush range runs west through 
Afghanistan from the southern edge of the Pamir Plateau. 

The Karakoram range, also north of the Imlus, runs south- 
east from the Pamirs. 

The Kuen-lun range, with peaks of over 20,000 feet, runs east 
from the Pamirs, and foims part of the northern edge of the 
Plateau of Tibet. 

The Altyn-tagh (14,000 feet) bitinches otl north‘ea8t from the 
Kuenlun range, and, with the Nan slian MmintainH further 
east, continues the northern edge of the Tibetan Plateau. 

The Insban Mountains to the noith-east ot (;hina form the 
south -eastern bouiulaiy of the Gobi Desert, while the 
Great Khlngan Mountains bound it on the east. 

The north-eastern and south-eastem edges of the Tibetan 
plateau bteak up into ranges which extend through (vhina 
and Indo-C/hina. 

The TiaU’Shan range starts from tho nrirth-east of the Pamir 
plateau, and inns north-east for 1500 miles, enclosing between 
it and the Kuen-lun range the comparatively low-lying country 
of Chinese Turkestan. It has heights of over 25,000 feet. 

North-east of the Tian-shan range are 
the Altai *Moun tains ; 
the Sayan MountaiiiB ; 
tho T/iblonovoi Mountains ; 

the Stanovoi Mountaiiis, which extend to Bering Strait. 

The Suliman range, on the west of the Indus river, rising to 
upwards of 12,000 feet, forms th^ eastern edge of the Iran 
plateau. 

The Elburz Mountains, circling round the southern end of the 
Caspian and rising to about 19,000 feet, are cxmnectcd by 
continuous high land with the Hindu Kush, and form part 
of the northern edge of the Iran plateau. 

Further north-west are the^ountains of Armenia, with Mount 
Ararat^ 16,925 feet. In Asia Minor the Taurue Range, 
rising to near 12,000 feet, runs along tho coast of the 
Mediterranean. 

The CaucaeuB Mountains run north-west from thte Caspian to 
the Black 8e», and rise in Mount Elbruz to 18,500 feet. 

The Ural Mouiv^ams are a range of insignificant height forming 
part of the boundary {letween Europe and Asia. 
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Volcanoes — 

There are active volcanoes in Kamchatka and Japan. « 

Plains — 

The Great Plain of Northern Asia lies north and west of 
the plateaux which occupy the greater part of the continent. 
It stretches with little interruption, from the*Caspian Sea to 
the Yenisei, and along the shoi'es of the Arctic Ocean. 

Tn the iiuiHediat^ neighbourhood of the Caspian the Great Plain 
is, like that sea itself, below oidiriaiy scri-le\el, and it is 
here continuous with the Steppes of Hiiasia Proper. But 
over the greater part of its extent it lies «ihove sea-lcvel, 
though it never rises above fitX) feet. 

The southern portion is partly desert, hut chiefly grassy 
steppe, atloiding pastiuage for vast herds of sheep and 
OHinels. 

Further north the Great Plain is covered with forest, but this 
die.s away near the Arctic Cricle, and is succeeded by the 
iiicushy, inoss-gi’own tundras which border the Arctic 
Ocean, and are frozen foi the greater* part of the year. 

The other plains of Asia are either n.irrow coast strips, or frirna 
the basins of the great iivei's 

The Plain of Mesopotamia extends noith-west from the Persian 
Gulf. 

The Oreat Plain of India extends from the Bay of Bengal to the 
Aralnaii Sea, lying between the Himalaya and the plateau 
of the Deccan. 

The Great Plain of China occupies tire lowei basins of the rivers 
Hoang-ho and Y aiig-tse-Kiaiig. ^ 

Deserts— 

(Considerable parts of Asia are mainly .sandy wastes and salt 
marshes incapable of cultivation The largest of these is the 
Desert of Gobi or Shamo, occupying most of southern 
Mongolia. Con.siderable parts of Arabia and Northern Persia, 
India between the Indus and the Aravalli Mountains, and the 
tundras in Sibei ia, are also desert 

• 

VIT. Rivers and Lakes. 

Rivers — 

The rivers of Asia may be divided into two classes : 

(1) those that flow to the sea, and 

(2) those that flow to inland seas or lakes. 

The seconrl class is a special fealure of the Asian river-system. 
Africa is the lyily other continent tli&t has any considerable 
inland drainage. * • 
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Another remarkable feature of the drainage system of this con- 
^ tinent is that the great mountain ranges forming the edges 
'of the plateaux are not real water-partings, but are biokeu 
through by most of the great ihers, which take their rise 
within the plateaux. 

(1) Rivers ^Taining to the Arctic Ocean: the Oh, the 
Yenisei, and the Lena. 

The first two rise within the Mongolian plateau. 

The last has its origin on the outer northern slopes. 

All three are great livers, upwards of 3000 miles in length. 
During the short summer tliey are, with their eastern and 
western tributaries, importani channels of trade. But for 
the greater part of the year they are frbzen 

(2) Rivers draining to the seas connected with the Pacific 
Ocean: the Amur, the Hoangho, the Yangtse Kiang, the 

Mekong. All these, except tlu‘ last, have their origin beyond 
the mountain ranges that form the eastern edges of the great 
central plateau. 

(3) Rivers fiowing to the Indian Ocean: the Salwin, 
the Irawadi, the Brahmaputra, and the Ganges flow into the 
Hay of Bengal , the Indus flows into the Arabian Sea ; the 
Tigris and the Euphrates pour their united streams into the 
Persian Gulf. 

(4) Rivers flowing inland. Nearly one-fourth of the whole 
continent drains inland. 

The most important systeix of inland drainage is that of 
the Aral Sea, wbich receives, through the rivers Oxus (Amu- 
Darya) and Jaxartes (Sir-Darya), the drainage of the Great 
Pamir and the westerii slopes of the Tian-Shan range. Both 
rivers are about 1200 miles long. 

The River Ural flows to the Caspian. 

Lakes — 

Compared with other continents, Asia has few large fresh- 
water lakes. 

The largest is Lake Baikal (13,000 square miles) in the highlands 
of Southern Siberia, which feeds the Yenisei. 

• 

The other lakes of importance are all salt or brackish, and are 
in most cases the shruuKen remains of much larger expanses of 
water. 

The Caspian Sea^ and the Sea of Aral, for ex&mple, were 
once part of a huge inland sea, ^nd now /iccupy the lowest de- 
pressions of the old sea bed. ^ 
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The Caspian (170,000 square miles) is the largest lake in the. 
world, and is 85 feet below the level of the Black It 

is about the size of the province of Madras together with 
Mysore and Coorg. 

The Sea of Aral (2G,000 square miles) is 245 feet above the Caspian 
Sea. 

Lake Balkhash (8000 squaic miles), near the w^<Atcrii slopes of 
the Tian-Shan, was also once much larger than at piesent. 

Smaller lakes are Loh-nor in Chinese Turkestan, w^hich receives • 
through the Tarim River the whole of the drainage of the 
Chinese Turkestan depression, and Koko-nor, 10,500 feet 
above sea-lexel, on the TibeUn plateau. 

Lake Hamun in Persia receives, tiiiough the River Helmand, most 
of the drainage of Afghanistan. 

Lake Van, in the liighlands between Ainieniaand Kurdistan, 
and Lake Urumiya, in noitb -western Persia, aie both 
eentres of inland diamage. In Palestine, the Intensely salt 
Dead Sea, the lowest lake in the world, receives the drainage 
of the Jordan valley. 

VIII. Climate. 

Eveiy variety of climate is to be found in Asia 

Nevertheless, owing to tlie anest of nioistiiiv-bearing 
winds fioin the Southcuu Ocean by the mountain ijias‘<es that 
stretch across the eoutineiit from west to east, the climate of 
tlie greater p;irt of Asia i.s marked by extremes of heat and 
cold, and by great dryness. This is equalh true of the lofty 
table-land of Tibet and of the low-lying tundias of Siberia. 
OitFerence of altitude and liittVrenre of l.ititiiflle do not affect 
the general cliaiacter of the climate, but merely determine the 
intensity of the extremes heat and cold, and •the relative 
duration of the hot and cold seasons. I’lius, in many parts of 
Northern Siberia, the ground is permanently frozen, and for 
several months of the year mercury is a solid The hot season 
lasts only a few weeks, hut, while it lasts, the heat is intense. 
Further south the hot season lasts longer and the cold is less 
intense, but the climate is still one of extremes. 

The more northerly countries away from the intiuence of the 
central mountain mass, Cliina Proiier and Japan in the east, 
Asia Minor and parts of Syria and Pei*8ia in the west, have a 
climate which is mainly temperate. Owing to tlie moderating 
influence of^the Kuro 8ivo> or “Black Stream,” an ocean 
current in the Pacific con espondiiig with Jhe Gulf Stream in 
the Atlantic, the climfkt>e of Japan is ploasan^ and temperate. 

The three great peninsulas of thj south, Arabia, India, and 
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Indo-Chiiia, have climates which are mainly tropical, varying 
from the hot-dry, which preponderates in Arabia, South Persia, 
and north-west India, to the hot-moist, which pre])ouderatcs 
in Indo-Ohina 

The Indian Ocean is the region of the monsoons, the 
regular winde- which blow landwards during the hot and miny 
part of the year, and away from the land for the rest of the 
Year. The south-'West monsoon brings rain, which falls 
heavily on the western coast of Peninsular India and over 
Bengal and Indo-China, and finally exhausts itself on the outer 
slopes of the Himalaya and on the mountains of indo-China. 
Half the rainfall of Asia is spent on In^ia and Judo-China; 
in parts of Assam it is upwards of 500 inches per annum. 

IX. Plants and Animals. 

Corresponding with its wide range of climate, Asia lias a great 
variety of plant and animal life. 

Anong tropical trees the teak, bamboo, oocoa uut and date 
palms, banyan and plantain are specially noteworthy. 

Coffee is indigenous in Arabia; the tea plant in China; the 
rose, the peach and other fruit trees in Central Asia. 

Aromatic plants flouiish in Aral>ia, spice plante in ('cvloii and 
Indo-China. 

The elepbant, tiger, buffalo and bear are common in India and 
Indo-China. The tiger is found .is far noith as Manchuria, 
ana the buffalo is imhgenous in China. 

The horse, ass, ox, sheep, and goat, are natives of Central 
Asia. 

The yak and the large wild sheep called the ovis poli are charac- 
t6ri:itic of Tibet. 

Both varieties of camel, the single- humped and the double* 
humped, belong to Western Asia. 

In Siberia the sable, the ermine, the white polar hear, and the 
reindeer are characteristic. 

The peacock and the domestic fowl are indigenous m India and 
Indo-China. 

Poisonous snakes are common in the tropics ; the beat known is 
the cobra. 

Population — P®Gple. 

The population of Asia was estiihated in 1890 at 750 millions, 
nearly three-fifths of the total population of the globe. Asia has 
more than twice the population of Europe, but it is less densely 
populated, that it has fewer inhabitcints to the square mile. 
It DBA 47 inhabitwts per square mile* while Europe has 101, 
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But no other continent has moie than 14 inhabitants Jbo the 
square mile. 

This vas<< population is very unequally distributed. * 

The Pairiir plateau, the tundras bordeiiiig the Arctic circle, the 
desert of Gobi, and the Turke^stan depression are almost 
uiiirihdbited. * 

Cm the other hand the plains of the Ganges, the Yang-tse-Kiang, 
and tlic Hoang ho are among the most thickly populated* 
parts of tlie world. 

India and China Proper alone contain tibout three-fourths of 
the total population of Asia. 

Haces and Langua^e.s — 

The inhabitaiits of Asia for the most part belong to two 
etocks : the white or Caucasian and the yellow or Mongolian. 
South-western Asia and India are chiefly (►ccupied by the 
former; Indo-C^hina, China, Jafiaii, and the rest of the continent 
north of the central highlands, by the Litter. 

Ebligions— 

The chief religious are Buddhism, Hinduism, and Huham- 
madanism. 

Buddhism, an o/fshooi from Hinduism, is the religion of about 
423 millions of people It prevails chiefly in China, Japan, 
Indo-Cliina, and Ceylon. 

Hinduism is piofessed by inoic than two- thirds of the in- 
habitants of India (about 2()S millions). 

Muhammadanism is professed by about 120 millions of Asiatics. 
It is the prevailing religion of south -western Asia. 

Christianity is spreading gradually in parts of the continent. 

Many of the hill tribes, and many of the native inhabitants of 
Siherui, are animists,' and there arc still u few **flre-wor* 
shippers ” in Persia and India. 

XL Products. 

Minerals — 

• 

Asia has great mineral wealth, and has been famous from time 
immemorial for precious stones and tlie more valuable metals, 
though, hitherto, its stores of some*of the more useful minerals 
have been little utilized. 

Gold and other precious metals are abundant in the Altai Moun- 
tains m Siberia. 

Iron ore is found in most Asiatic countriiPB, but the metal ia 
extracted only on a small ^cale. • 

^Soe Introduotionf p. 100. 
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Coal exists in enormous <(uantitic8 m China, and is found in 
* Siberia, Persia, Asia Minor, Japan, and India. It is mined 
on the* large scale in India, which is at present the greatest 
coal-produuing country of Asia 

Copper is ex ti acted in Japan, India, and Siberia. 

Tin is obtained in large quantities in the !Malay Peninsula, 
which produces about halt the world’s supply of this metal. 

Petroleum is very largely produced in Southein Caucasia. It is 
also found in Iiido-China. 

Rock salt is found in beds in India. Large (piantities of salt 
arc obtained by the evaporation of sea water, and, in China, 
from brine springs. 

Vegetable Products— • 

Cereals arc not cultivated above Lit. 63"' N , Vmt India, China, 
Indo-China, tlapan, and Asia Minor produce large crops of 
nee, millet, maize, and wheat. Rice is the staple food* 
Cl op in hot moist countries with an ample water supply. 

Sugar-cane is largely grown in Southern and South-Eastern 
f Asia. 

Spices, gums and resins, and drugs are characteiistic products 
of Southern Asia 

Tobacco IS grown in India, Asia Minoi, and Japan. 

Cotton 1 $ grown in India, (Jliina, Asm Minor, Caucasia, and 
Turkestan. 

Jute is a very important product of noith-eastcin India. 

Teak wood is the most valuable product of the forests of India, 
and indo-CJiina. 

Industries and, Manufactures — 

Tea is one of the most valuable products of India, Ceylon, 
Chiryi, and Japan. 

Opium is manufactured from the opium poppy in India, Petsia, 
and China 

The Silk-worm culture is important in Cliina, Japan, Asia 
Minor, Persia, India, and I’lirkcstan Silk is nianiifactured 
on the largo scale from raw silk in ( Jnna, Japan, and India. 

Cotton weaving IS a rapidly growing industry in India, Jajiaii, 

* and China, and in India there is a considerable manufac- 
ture of gfunny from raw’ jute. 

Indigo is still nianufactured in parts of Northern India, but the 
industry is a dechninJI one. 

Coir fibre, prejiared from the outer husk of the cocoa-nut, is 
chiefly produced in India and Chino, 

XII. Means of Communication! 

Trade and coftnmerce depend ^reatl^ on the facilities for 
internal and external communication. As roads are improved 
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and rendered safe, trade expands. Commerce with China aii^ 
Japan has developerl enormonsly since ports in these countries 
were thrown open to tlic world. • 

On the whole, Asia is badly off for means of internal coin- 
iiuniication The ordinary trade routes of the interior are of 
the rudest desciijition, and have changed little for centuries. 
India has many good roads, but there is no thfough road con- 
necting India with China, or \\ ilh Central Asia. 

Siberia has a magniiicent system of water communication, ex-* 
tending, Ijy means of the tributaries of gieai rivers, from 
the Urals to the Pacific, but it can only he used in the 
short Ruininer. 

India and Gbma^ too, have great natuiMl waterways, but over 
large parts of Asia these are entirely wanting. 

India has the most complete railway system, and the railways of 
Russian Asia are being pushed on rapidly. \ railway now 
connects the Caspian with Pokhaia and Tashkent, and 
the great line across Sihotia, which is to connect Europe 
with the Pacific Ocean, is, m parts, completed 
Japan also has more than 3,fK)0 miles of railway. • 

Telegraphic communication exists between all the principal 
towns in India, China, and Japan. Europe and Asia arc con- 
nected by a line which runs from (Constantinople to the head 
of the Persian Gulf, and another line iiins from Tiflis in the 
Caucasus also to the head of the Gulf, W'here both are con- 
nected with a line ^^lm•h passes through Paluchistan to 
India A line also passes from European Russia right 
across Siberia to the Pacific, whore it joins a submarine 
cable >vhich runs near the coast of China through the 
Str^-its of Malacca and across the Ray of Rcngal to Madras. 
There is also a submarine cable from India to the top of the 
Red Sea ina Aden. • 

XII I. Trade and Commerce. 

Foreign Trade — 

The foreign trade of Asia is almost entirely in the hands of 
Europeans, and is very great. The exports are chiefly raw 
materials, and the imixirts manufactured products 

Imports — 

The chief imports are cotton, linen, and silk goods, articles 
of clothing, the useful metals, and machinery. 

Exports — ^ 

Tlie principal exports are tea, silk, cotton, dye-stuffS, Oil* 
seeds, coffee, spices, f ice, wool, jute, timberf and petroleum. 
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Commercial Ports — 

The chief commercial ports are Smyrna, in Asia Minor ; Bombay 
* and Calcutta, in India ; Colombo, in Ceylon ; Singapore, at 
the end of the Malay Peninsula ; Hong Kong and Shanghai, 
in China ; and Yokohama, in Japan. 

Internal Trade — 

The internal trade of Asia, owing to the difficulties of land 
communication, is comparatively small. Cotton, wool, silk, 
ftiTB and skins, tea, fruit, and horses arc the principal 
commodities. 

XIV. Government and Political Subdivisions. 

Except in British India, parts of Russian Asia, and of late 
in Japan, Asia cannot be said to enjoy civilized government. 

The countries of Asia may bo divnde<l into four political gimips : 

1. Southern Asia : countries under British or French 

control 

2. Eastern Asia * the Buddhist States ^ 

• 3. Northern Asia : Russian 'ferritory. 

4. Western Asia : the Muhainmadan States 

Group 1 comnrises the Indian Empire, the Malay Peninsula, 
sum, and French Indo-Chlna. 

Group 2 comprises the Chinese Empire and Japan. 

Group 3 comxirises Siberia, Russian Turkestan, and Caucasia. 

Group 4 comprises Turkey In Asia, Arabia, Persia, and Afghan- 
istan. 

Qui^stions. 

• 

1. In comparing Asia with the other continents lii hat do we find 
especially noteworthy 

2. Why are Asia and Europe said to form really one continent ’ 
What name has been given to it ? 

3. What are the princixial straits on the east of Asia’ What 
seas do they connect ? 

4. Describe the positions of Sakhalin, Formosa, Hainan, Ceylon, 
the Maldives, and Perim. 

5. Make a list of the plateaux of Asia, and name the mountain 
ranges bounding them. 

6. Which of the rivers of Asia have their origin in the great 
central highlands ? Make a iTst of the rivers of Asia arranged 
according to length. 

7. What parts of Asia are drained by rivers flowing to inland 

seas or lakes? Name the rivers and the lakes intes which they 
flow. How does Lakf Baikal compare, in regard to size, with the 
Urgeet lakes of th^ other continents ? * 
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8. What iH the special character of the plimate over the greater 

part of Asia? Where do we find a climate most bke that of 
Western Europe? Why? ^ 

9. Mention some plants and animals that are indigenous to Asia. 

10. Uow do you account for the dense population of the plains of 
China Pi’oper, and of the basin of the lo>ver Ganges ’ 

11. Explain clearly what is meant by say mg tha^ Asia has a 
population of 47 inhabitants to the square mile. 

12. What parts of Asia are richest in minerals? W^here are coal, 
tin, petroleum, and gold chiefly tuund ? 

13. How is Asia situaied as regards means i £ internal communi- 
cation ’ What drawbacks are some of the largest rivers subject to 
considered as highways of trade ’ 

11 How do you <ft\]jlain the fact that Asia chiefly imports 
maiiufactiiicd products, and exports raw materials’ 

15. Give .(pproximatcly the l.ilitude and longitude of the chief 
commercial poits of Asia 

16. Into what political gioups may the countries of Asia be 
divided? Describe the geographical position of the countries in 
each group, and iiriine their capit«ilH. 


THE INDIAN EMPIRE, 

l. Introductory, 

India is marked off so ileaily from the rest of Asia by ita 
natural boundaries that it is eoinmonly thought of and spoken of 
as a single country Rut this is not true except lu the sense 
that it IS under one fjovernnierit Different parts of India 
differ greatly in physical features, fertility of sqil, climate, 
and products; and, consequently, in the character of their 
inhabitants. 

There an* also great ditti‘rciiees of race, language, and religion. 
These are eliiefly due to the immigrations into India of various 
races from very early times. Sucli immigrants partly displaced 
the original inhabitants, forcing them into the more distant and 
inaccessible parts of the country, and partly mingled with them. 
They, in their turn, were disturbed by the entrance of other 
immigrants'. • 

Again, Ii:dia has been frequently invaded by force of arms, 
and, until quite recent times, a strong government was never 
established ov#r the whole of the land. The struggle for power, 
with its attendant evils, misrule, and want af security for life 
and property, was always going on somewhere. • 
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India, therefore, is rather a collection of countries. As its 
generjil civilization improves under a settled form of govern- 
ment, which gives the inhabitants the advantage of peace and 
quietness, India will, no doubt, tend more and more to become 
really one country. 

II. Geographical Situation. 

India is divided into two almost equal parts by tlie Tropic of 
Cancer. 

Tlie tropical southern half of India Propei juts out from the 
mainland of Asia into the Indian Ocean to within eight degrees 
of the Equator. In the north India reaches the latitude of 
southern Spain, so that it extends over nehrly thirty degrees of 
latitude. The 8()th meridian of east longitude passes a little 
west of Madras. Hence the earth makes nearly a quaiter of a 
revolution after it is ikmui in India before it is noon in Enghand 
Measured directly on the globe India is about one-fifth of tlie 
way round tlie world from England. 

The most northerly point is in the Karakoram Mountains m the 
extreme noitli of Kashmir 

The most easterly point is on the Mekong River in IndO'China. 

The most southerly point is Cape Cornorui. 

The most westerly point is on the westein frontier of Balu- 
chistan. 

III. Size and Shape 

The territory included within the Indian Empire exceeds 
1,800,000 squ.-u'e miles This area is more than fifteen times 
that of the United Kingdom, and amounts to nearly one-sixth 
of the total* area of the British Empire. 

About one million square miles aie directly under British rule. 
The rest consists of Native States and Agencies, and the 
small possessions of France and Portugal. 

The greatest length of India from the north of Kashmir to Capo 
Comorin is 2,022 miles, and its greatest breadth, from the 
^ easternmost point of Burma to the westernmost point of 
Baluchistan, is 2520 miles. The total length of the land 
frontier is about 0000 miles, and of the coast line nearly 
9000 miles. • 

The jiortion of the Indian Empire that lies south of the Tropic 
of Cancer may he roughly described as having the shape of 
two triangles with their bases on the tropic : a larger one, 
consisting of peninsular India, and a snialfer one, forming 
part of th<f Indo-China peninsula. 

The part offindia north of tme Tropic is irregular in shape. 
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IV. Boundaries. 

On the North, India one of the most striking rAtinal 
boimdanc.s in the world. This is, for ino.st of its length, the 
Himalaya, and, m the extreme north, parts of the Hindu 
Kush and the Karakoram Mountains 

On the West, tlie land boundaiies are the hill country separat- 
ing it from Afghanistan, and the western hordei of Baluchistan. 

On the East, the houndaiy is an irregular line, w'hicli, from 
the north-east coiner of Upper Burma to Mekong River, 
separates India from CHuna It then follows the Mekong so 
long as that iiver divides British from Freneh Indo-China, and 
then moves aiross ter the Salwin River along the nortliern 
border of Siam. Theiiee it luns v.outh along the w’^estern border 
of Siam to the narrow isthmus of Kra m the Malay Peninsula, 
and there it meets the Ba\ of Bengal at Point Victoria. 

V Coasts. 

Burmt^ne Coa^t. Starting from Point Victoria, the soifthern- 
most point of Burma, the <oas>t line tuns north to the Gulf of 
Martaban Off the southem nait of thi^ coast aie the 
numerous islands, mostly uninhaluted, of the Mergui Archi- 
pelago. Fr(»m ilie head of the (Uilf of ^Jaitabaii tlm coast 
runs west, indented liy the numerous inlets oi the Irawadi 
Delta, of which the most impoiiant is the Rangoon River, to 
Cape Negrais. Ileie the eoa.st lino tuins shaipl} north, and 
the mouiitainous Arakan Coast, W'lth its manv oieeks and 
islands, tends irv.adually west to the h(‘ad of tlu^ Bay of Bengal 
above C’hittagoiig 

East Coast of India Proper This run.s in a westefl;) direction 
along the Sundarbans, through which the delbnc distiibutaries 
of tlie Biahniaputni and (Jaiiges find tlien way to the sea, to 
the Hugli, the must western mouth of the (Jianges, and tlie 
entrance to the port of (’alcntta From (his f»oint the coast 
proceeds generally south- w^est to the Kistna Deltai and then 
the Coromandel Coast runs south t^i Cape Calimere, at*the 
northern end (»f Palk Strait, w’hich sepaiatea India fiom Ceylon. 

The cast coast has tew indentatiofls, and no goml harbour. 

Point Palmyras and False Point in Orissa are tlie most important 
projections. 

The southern eml of Palk Sti'ait is almost blocked by the line of 
coral reefs and sand banks kiiow'ii as Adam's Bridge. South 
of this the Gulf of Manaar. between luTlia^aud the west of 
Ceylon, extends to C^ape Comorin. 

I.G. I 
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West Coftst This runs novfch and sli<?litly west from Cape 
Comorin to the Gulf of Cambay. The southern }>art of it is called 
the Malabar Coast. It is almost as unbroken as the east 
coast, and there is no good harbour except Bombay, which is 
one of the linest in tlie world. North <»f the Gulf\>f Cambay 
the peninsula of Kathiawar projects west, and forms the 
southein boundary of tlie opening called the Gulf of Cutch, 
leading inland to the Rauus of Cutch, which aie salt marshes 
or shallow lagoons, according to the S(»ason of the yeai. 

From Catch the coast conlimies north-west, past the mouths of 
Ihc Indus, to the poit of Karachi, and then proceeds west 
to Gwatar Bay on the Peisian frontier. 

VI Land Elevation or Relief. 

The clearest notion of the relief of India is got hy supposing 
it sunk 1000 feet below its present level. 

If this were done Peninsular India would become an island 
separated from the mainland of Asia by a channel of the sea 
connecting the Arabian Sea wit.h the Bay of Bengal, and 
deepest at the two ends where now are Sind and Lower Bengal. 
The Himalaya and the Suliman Mountains would form a 
stupendous and iiubioken mainland coast-line, extending from 
the Brahmaputra in north Assam to the neighbourhood of 
Karachi, while a iiariow gulf would run far up the Brahmaputia 
valley. The deltaic poition of Jjower Burma would disappear, 
and the valley of the Irawadi w'ould become a gulf of very 
irregular hhji]>e, reatihiiig up the Oliincse frontier. The east 
coast of the i.^Jand of Peninsular India would lie greatly 
indented Gulfs running far inland would take the place of the 
Mahanadi and the Godavari basins, and tlie &istna and 
Kavari basins would foim smaller gulfs 'J1ie west coast would 
lie much less brok^.u, but long inlets of the sea would mark the 
])resent counses of the Tapti and Narbada, south of whicli the 
west coast would ha\ e continuous high land along its whole lengtli. 
Plains— 

The plains of India are the parts submerged in the imaginary 
pictiii’e just given. They consist of 

1. A great tract of country between the foot of the Himalaya 
and the highlands of Peninsular India, extending from the 
Arabian Sea to the Bay of Bengal. This tiuct, which 
comprises some of the most fertile parts pf India, and 
which is known specially as * The Plains/ is the country 
watered hy Ihe three great rivers ,of India *. the Indus, the 
Ganges, tftie Brahmaputrd, and their tributaries. 
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2. The lower basin of the Ira^^adi in Burma. 

A narrow strip round the coast of l^euuisular India, ninoli 
nai rower on the west side than on the cast, wlieic the low 
countiy e\teiuls inland up the basins of the great rivets 

Plateaux — ^ 

The greater part of Peninsular India is 1000 feet and upwards 
in lieiglit, and forms extensive plateaux or tablelands 

1. Immediately south of the Canges plain a belt of high land 

stretches across India from Lower Bengal to near the west 
coast. 

The eastern {Kirtion comprises Chota Nagpur and the 
Orissa hill tracts, and is hounded on the south by the basin 
of the Mahanadi and its inhutaries. 

Tlie cential poition comprises pat is of Central India ami 
the Central Provinces, aiul is connected on the south with 
the Deccan Plateau. 

'J'ho western pot tioii comprises patts of Central India and 
Rajputana, and is hounded on the south by the valley of 
the Narbada. 

2. The Deccand tlie great plateau of the south, occupies most of 

the remainder of Pennisulai India It is highest in the 
west, where it falls abruptly to the narrow plain of the 
west eoast The castein edge is only clearly marked in 
phices, especially for some distance north of the Godavari, 
where the descent to tlic .“ist coast plain is most abrupt 
This edge of the plate.^u is known as the Eastern Ghats, 
ami the raised edge »'uiiiung paiallel to the west coast is 
called the Western Ghats. 

The Deccan comprises paits of the Central Provinces, 
Bombay, and Madras, and the whole of the Nati\e State of 
Hyderabad 

3. The Mysoxe Plateau to the south is continuous with the 

Deccan, and its average height is over ‘2bf)0 feet It com- 
prises the Native State of Mysore and part of the pioi ince 

of Madras. 

Mountains — 

(1) The Himalaya. This mighty range of mountains lises 
abruptly from the plains of Northern lndi»a, and extends from 
the Indus in the north of Kashmir to the Brahmaputra in 
Upjier Assam Its general direction from tlie Indus to Mount 
Everest is .south-east, and it then runs nearly^ east to the 
Brahmaputra Tlu^ total length of the range is about 15(X) 
miles, and its breadth varies from 18C to 220 miles. It has 

1 s-tbe ‘South.* 
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ail average elevation of 17,000 to 19,000 feet, and about forty 
peaks are known whieh exceed 2 1,000 feet. 

The best known of these aie, beginning from the west : 

Nanga Parbat, near the Indus, 26,629 feet ; 

Nanda Devi, 25,(‘itU feet ; 

Dbaualigiri, 26,826 tcet ; 

Gosamtlian, 26,:i0r> feet; 

Mount Everest oi Gauri Sankar, 29,01)2 feet ; 

Kanchlnjinga. 2S,ir>6fcei; and 

Chumalari, 23,933 feet. 

(2) The Karakoram Mountains and tlio Hindu Kush, 

branch out south-Ci^t and soutli-west resjier tnely firun the 
Pamir Plateau, and foim ])art of the bonndaiy of North 
Kxshiiiir. Doth ranges liavc peaks of upvvanLs of 20.n00 feet. 
Mount Godwin Austin, 28,265 feet, m the Karakoram range, 
is the second highest mountain in the uoild. 

South of the Hindu Kush, betuemi tlie Indus and the 
frontuT (>f Afghanistan, is a nigged and little known iruifintain 
country, the home of the wild hmdei tiibi's The best known 
range is the ^afed Koh, ninning ea.‘-'t and we.^t betw'eeii the 
Kabul and Kui.im iivei^ ami rising to over 15,060 feet 

(3) The Suliman Range runs paialkd to tlie Indus and west 
of it, averaging 70(M) feet iii height The liiglH‘si point is 
Takht-i-Suliman, 1 1,300 feet. 

Ranges of Peninsular India. The high laud of Peninsular 

India rises in ])laee.s into w^ell-defined inouiitain ranges. 

• 

The Aravalli Hills, in KajpuUna, foiin a coiitiiiuoiis range, 
averaging 2000 feet They run south west fiopi A j mere to 
near Mount Abu, 5650 feet high 

The Vindhya Hills luii tor nearly 600 mile®* along the northern 
border of tlie Naiba<la V'alley in Central India. 3'hey use 
to about 2500 feet 

The Satpura Range runs paiallcl to the Vindhya Hills, between 
the Narbada and 'r.npti iivera. It has an average hciglit of 
over 2000 feet, and, in the Pachmarhi Hills in the Central 
Provinces, uses to 4500 feet 

The Western Gbats run close along the Western edge of the 
Deecaii plateau from south df^thc 'I’apti to the Nilgiii Hills 
in Madras. 'I’hey .axei.ige 4000 feet in heiglit and arc 
gcne*'ally thirty lo forty miles from the sea. 

The Nilgir^ Hills rise at the sou them end of the Mysore plateau 
and are the meeting point of the Western (ih.its and the 
ranges which are*ktiown the Flastein Cdgits. 

The highest point is Dodabetta, 876^ feet. 
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Tlic ranges in the east of the peninsula are not so continuous 
^ and not so high as the Western Ghats, so that the name 
Eastern Ohats, which is sometimes given t-o them, is not 
veiy suitahle. North of the Godavari, irregular groups of 
hills rise to nearly 5(HX) feet, and, from a point within 
thirty miles of the coast, north-west of Madras, a fairly 
(h‘fin<Al range runs south-west to tlie Nilgiris. 

Soiitli of the Nilgiris, separ.ited by a gap of about twenty-five 
miles, rise the Anamalai Hills, the highest point of which 
(8840 feet) is also the highest point m Peninsular India. 
Ranges of less height, gradually getting nariower, ooniinue 
to Cape (yomorin 

The rnountiiii sn stein of India, east of 'the Brahniaputra, is 
entirely dilFerent fioni that of Peninsular India. 

Ill the extreme nortli of the liido-CUuna peninsula almost 
unknown extensions of the eastern IJiinal.iya break up into 
parallel ranges, gradually <leereasing in height as they run 
south tlirough the peninsula. The Patkal Mountains in the 
‘ north divide Upper Burma from Assam, and are continued 
west into Assam by the Naga. Khasl, and Qaro HLUs. 

To the south numerous parallel ranges the Chittagong 

an<l Arakan Hill Tracts Other ranges sepatale the valleys 
of the (Jbindwin, the Irawadi, the Kalwin, and the Mekong 
in Upper Burma, and the \ alleys of the Irawadi, the 
Sittaiing, and JSalwm in UowtT Burma A branch of the 
range between the SalwMi and Mekong continues down 
the Malay Peninsula, and is known as the Tenasserljn Yoma 

Passks - - 

The passes over the inoiintriiii frontier of Iiulia are of great 
interest. By them the bands of immigrants and invaders, 
to wboTij are due its great variety of race and language, have 
entered the country at various times. 

The best known are tbo.se of the north-west : the Solan Pass in 
British Baluchistan on the ioa4l to Kniulahar, and the 
Khyber Pass, w’cst of Peshaw^ar, on the road to Kabul. 

‘Tlie passes over the northern mountains all exceed 14, (KM) feet. 

The most used are the Karakoram Pass, leading from Kaslimir 
to Chinese 'i’urkestp.n^ and the Jelap-La Pass, leading 
from Sikkim into IMbet, 

The passes leading from Burma into China, are not so high, 
but the country is little known, and is difficult of access, 

* VTT. Rivers. 

Northern System. (1) The Indus (2000 miles) rises in the 
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Tibetan plateau in about the longitude of AllahalKwI, near the 
source^ of the Sutlej and Hrahiiiajiutra 

(2) Tlie Qai^fes (iriOO nnleb), and its great tributary the 
Jumna, both rise on the Indian side of the Himalaya. 

(3) The Brahmaputra (1800 nules) rises near the [ndiis in 
Tibet, but 11^, ws east behind tlie ilinialaya, and round the 
eastern end of the range into As.sani. 

These three great rhers and their trilmtarics biing to the plains 
of India the wliole drainage of the Hitudlaya : that of the 
northern side as well as the southern They also bring 
part of the drainage of the Kaiakoiain, the Hindu Kush, 
and the SuUinan Mountains Moreover, through tiieir 
tiihularies fi<nn tlie .south, tlioy feceive much of the 
drainage of the noi thorn xioition of tlie ‘d Peiiin- 

siilai India 

The Rimrs of Penin.wlar buiia. Flowing to the west COast: 
tiic Narbada and Tapti. 

Flowing to the east coast: the Mahanadi, Godavari, Kistna, 
and Eavari. 

Owing to the greater height of tlie Western Ghats the 
slope of Peninsular Indi.i is ca'^tw'auls, and the diainage 
takes this direction Hence, and alsvi because of the near- 
ness of the Western Ghats to the sea, theie are no rivers of 
importance flowing to the west coast south of the Tapti. 
The large rivers all floiv east. 

Rivers east of the Brahmaputra. The most iniporbint of these 
is the Irawadi. This river is more tlian JOOO miles long, and 
rises on the southern slopes of the wab^r-pal tmg sepaiating the 
Irawadi from the Hrahinaputra valley in the extreme north of 
Burma. Its* course tliixmghont its length is generally soutli. 
Its delta liegins more tliaii 100 miles from the sea, the be.st 
known ciistributaries being the Bassein River in the w'est 
and the Rangoon River m the east. 

The Salwin, though it is iKdieved to liavc its source in the cast 
of the Tibet plateau near lhal ot the Yang-tsc-Kiang, is, 
on account of the narrowiiesH of its valley and the scanty 
lainfull of 'I’lljet, a much .smaller river than the Irawadi. 
Its course is generally .south, and it enters the Gulf of 
Martaban near Moulineiii 

Lakes-— 

The only lakes of any size are : i 

Wuiar Lake jiear 8rimgar, in Kashmir. 

Kolar Lake, w'hich dlls depression between the deltas of 
the Godavari and Kistna. 
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Chilka Lake in the »outh of OFis^sa, and Pulikat Lake in* 
Mad IMS, both connected with the sea. 

BamiDhar Lake, a shallow salt lake in Rajputaria 

V[1I. CUmate. 

Four causes have an important bearing; upon the climate 
of India • 

1. Latitude. Jlalf tUe counti v is within the tn^pica Hence^ 
every place in this half has the sun \ertical at noon twice* 
a year. 

2. Elevation. A rise in height of 1000 feet causes a 
lowering of toiiiporature of about three degrees. rience the 
hills are cooler tliaA the jilaiiis, and the climate of the plateau 
of Peninsular lndi.a is moditied by its elevation. 

H The Indian Ocean with its hranches foinus a gieat mass 
of w’atei which supplies moisture to the winds blowing from 
It over India 

4 The mountain wall of the Himalaya shuts off India 
from Tibet, and ancsts the moisture-bearing winds ^'om the 
ocean. It also keeps out cold ’^iiids from the north. 

Owing to the greater or less effect of those different causes, 
thiee quite distimt climates may be distinguished. 

(a) The damp and uniform, sindi as is found in the coast 
districts of Travaiicore, Malabar, and Lower Burma, \\ here the 
ditfeieiice of temperature at the different seasons of the year is 
slight. 

(h) The dry and extreme, sucdi as is found in the West 
Punjab and Uppei Sind. Here the ditferenc* between the hot 
and cold weather tempeivitures is veiy great 

(c) The wet and variable, such as is found in »Assani. This 
differs from (o) in having mure frcH[uent rain, and a w^ell- 
marked cold season 

Other climates will he found to be a modification of one or 
other of these tliice. For example, the climate of Northern 
Bengal approaches (c), while that of North-west Bengal 
and the north-W'est provinces is like {h)^ but has more rain 
and is less extreme. The climate of the Deccan also 
resembles (6), but the further south we go we find tho 
winter less cold. The clAiiate of the plains of Madras 
approaches (a), hut is less damp and, in the north, less 
uniform. 

Seasons — • 

The year may be rqughly divided into three seasons : the hot 
weather, lasting from March June ; the fhixis, lasting from 
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June to October ; and the cold weather, lasting from Novem- 
ber to JFebruary. 

Temperature — 

In Southern India the temperature is nearly the same all the 
year round, havinsf an average of about 80® 

From March' to May the hottest part of India is the centnil 
portion of tlie peninsula, including the greater part of the 
Deccan and the Central Pi-oviiices. Towards the end of May 
the region of highest temperature moves towards the Indus, 
and, in the desert stretching from Sukkur towards the Rolan 
Pass, the temperature has been known to exceed 120® in the 
shade. « 

The coolest parts of India during the hot weather months are 
Malaliar and Assam. 

In the rainy season the average tempcratuio is not so high, 
and is much more uniform. 

In the cold weather the mean daily temperature falls gradu- 
ally, as we go north, from 80® in Southern India to 55® in the 
north of the Punjab • 

The intense heating which the land undergoes from March to 
e May gives rise to strong winds, which in the interior aic 
dry, hut land winds, and in the diblricts near the coast, 
sea winds. 

Rainfall— 

The South-west Monsoon usually sets in on the Dombay 
and Bengal coasts during the iir.*>t ^oitnight of June, and for 
the next three liionths laiu is more oi’ less general all over 
India. A glance at the map will alK>w that the south-west 
monsoon curKent must strike the west coast almost at right 
angles, and, accordingly, the rainfall is very heavy all along the 
face of the Western Oiats, and exceeds UK) indies. It stiikes 
almost as directly the coast of Bntrna, which has an equal laiii- 
fall, and less directly on the coasts of Eastern and Lower 
Bengal and Orissa, to which parts of the country it gives 
between 50 and 100 inches of rain. 

The rest of India has an average rainfall of lcs.s than 50 
inches. The areas of least rainfall are the Great Indian Desert 
in Rajputana, the ueighboufliig portions of the Punjab and 
Sind, and the corresponding tract of counti y on the other side 
of the Indus, which lias an annual rainfall of leas than ten 
inches. * 

Finally the monso5n current strikes the mountain barrier on 
the north, and thdi'e dejiosits practically trie rest of its moisture. 
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The Garo ami Khasi hills in Assam are full in the way of the- 
current, and liave the higliest rainfall known -upward^ of 500 
incliea at Cherrapunji. 

In September the force of the monsoon begins to abate. In 
that month the rains end in North-western India, in Bengal in 
October, and later by degrees down the roast of the l&y of 
Bengal, lasting in the Carnatic till December. As the south- 
west monsoon cuiTent stop.s, a dry north east wind begins,^ 
which gradually becomes general, and brings in the cold 
weather- -the season of the North-east Monsoon. 

CrCLONKS — 

During the soutjh-west monsoon the Aiabian Sea and the 
Bay of Bengal are subj(‘ct to violent cinmlar stomis called 
cyclones. The moht dangerous cyclones occur at the beginning 
and end of the rainv season, and in the Bay of Bengal they 
accompany the nion'*<x)n as ir withdraw's ch)wn the bay. Joining 
the lAiny sejison cyclones (d smaller intensity occui frequently 
in the Bay of Bengal, ami tiavel far inland, bringing heavy 
rain to (diota Nagpur and the Central Provinces 

IX. Plants and Animals. 

The <li.stril>uiion of plants and animals is very (*lo.sely con- 
necteil with climate. 

The valuable timber tree, the teak, for instance, cannot 
stand cold, and consequently, while it flourishes over most of 
Peninsular India and Buima, it is not found in Bengal or in 
North-West India, where there is a well-marked cold weather. 

This is true in a less tiegree of the tal or Indian palmyra, 
which is not found in the Punjab, nor, as a rnle,*in the North- 
West Provinces 

Tlie cocoa-nut, again, thrives only in tlie tropics and near 
the sea, and i.s abumlant round the coast, s of Ironical India, and 
on the islands of the Bay of Bengal ami the Arabian Sea. 

The date-palm can stand considej-able changes of tempera- 
ture and thrives best in a dry climate, even in Sind ; wditle the 
great Talipot palm can only grow in a warm, moist climate, 
such as is found in Travaiicofe an^i (Ceylon. 

The sal, another valuable timber tree, grows well along the 
foot of the Himalaya, and in the forests of C'hota Nagpur and 
the Ceiitral^Provinces. 

Other characteristic or valuable trees are the sandal WOOd 
in Mysore, the deodar hi the north-west^Iimalaya, the india- 
rubber tree in Assam and Upjier Burma, amf more widespread, 
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the banyan, pipal or aacred fig tree, tamarind, mango, nim, 
the taijiarisk in dry climates, sisu (a good timber tree), the 
ebony, bamboo, plantain. The fore.sts of India are now care- 
fully conserved, and are an important and inci easing source of 
revenue. 

Wild anin\als are numerous. The elephant, tiger, wild ox, 
« buffalo, leopard, wild cat, bear, hyena, wolf. Jackal, wild 
dog, wild hog, monkey, and many kinds of deer are found 
in the jungles of the plains and lower hills 

The elephant, buffalo, and some other large wild animals are 
not found in the Punjab. 

The rhinoceros is found in Bengal, Assam, and Burma ; the 
lion in Gujarat ; the wild ass in Sind. « 

The birds are often conspicuous by thoir gay plumage, but 
singing birds arc rare. 

The peacock, and the Jungle fowl (supposed to be the ancestor 
of the domestic fowl), are indigenous 

Parrots, various cranes, vultures, kites, and pigeons are 
common. 

The^fforiken or Indian bustard is a characteristic game bird. 

The maina is found eveiy where, and a hill \aticty makes an 
excellent talker. 

Among reptiles there are two kinds of c^icodilcs : the blunt- 
nosed, man-eating maggar, and the loiig-snoutc<l, fish-catiiig 
gavlal The latter is only fountain the not them rivers. 

The python is found in all parts, and venomous snakes arc very 
common, especially the cobra, Russell’s viper, and the 
karalt 

Wild animals,,, chiefly the tiger, leopard, and venomous snakes, 
cause the dcatli of many human beings, and of great 
numbers of cattle, yearly 

Besides the ordinary domestic animals, the buffalo is common. 

The bullock is the animal chiefly used in the work of agri- 
culture. 

Other beasts of huiden are the horse, ass, camel, buffalo, 
elephant, and in the higher Hiinalaya the yak. 

* X. The People 

Population — 

The |wpulation of India, ahv i‘C( koiied at the Census of 1901, 
was about 294 millions. A population more than seven times 
as great as that of the British Isles, and more than twice that 
of European and Asiatic Russia. ^ 

The average iiuml^er of people per scfuarc mile is about 170 ; 
in Plngland and Wales if is 497 per square mile. But 
the population is very ^unequally distributed. 
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The hills of Central India and the sands of Western Rajputana' 
•ire very scantily populated, while the Canges- RrHlDoaputra 
basin, Southern India, and the phiins along the coa.st, in 
short, the most fertile and civilised paits of the coiuitry, 
arc very tliickly populated 

Large portions of Lower Bengal and liihai ar^* more densely 
populated than any Kuiopean countiy. 

It 18 this crowded population that makes the failure of crops, ^ 
w'ltli thi* oouse(|ueiit risk of famine, so serious In England' 
more than half the people live in iaige towns and are 
aitizaiiH oi aic engaged in trade ; in India the majority of 
the people are directly dependent on the jiroduce of the 
sml • 

At the census of 1891 there were in India only seventy-five 
towns w'ltli r)ver 50, (XK) inhabitants, containing altogt'ther 
a little ovei three pci cent, of tlie total poj'ulation of the 
countiy 111 1891 England and Wales, w'lth one-thiitieth 
the area of India, had aixty-two towns with oxer 50,000 
inliabitants, containing altogether forty per cent, of tlie total 
population. « 

Ra(T.- 

'riie people of India do not form one nation, ludd together by 
coTiniion ties of laiignage and histoix Nor do they foiui a 
collection of nations ^udl as w’e have in Kiuope. They are a 
collection of inanv diirereiit i.ices Sometimes, as in the case 
. of the Pathans, Bhils, Gonds, Burmese, and others, the racial 
chaiacters lia\e been main tuned ; but there has been great 
intermixture, and, as a rule, diHeieiue of raccf is less important 
than tliflerence of caste or leligion Nevertheless, in the 
ddleronces of colour, features, stature, and other diar.ieters due 
to race, there is an extraordinarv varietv, and we find among 
the peo})1es of India examples of the lowest and highest types 
of mankind. F\)ur races can be distinginshod 

1. The Kolarlans were the aboriginal inhabitants, and their 

descendants are to be found in the wild, hilly districts all 
o\er India — the fastnesses to \vliich they I’etieated liefore 
enemies of higher ci\ili/.atioii. They aie must numerous 
in Chota Nagpur and th^ Central Provinces, and are a 
small, dark race, with broad features. They now number 
between four and five millions. 

2. The Dravidlans now occupy Southern India and part of the 

Dec0an, making nearly a fifth of the whole population. 
Some people of this race, such as the Gonds, are as little 
civilized as th^ Kolariatis, and it is not certain whether, as 
a race, they aie distinct. • 
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3. The Aryans came into India from the north-west, forced the 
^ Dravidians south, and {gradually brought them under their 

civilizing influence. The inhabitants of the plains of 
Northern India and pari of the Deccan are of Aryan ex- 
traction, and form about three-fourths of the whole 
populfi^tion of India. 

4. The Tlbeto-Burmans comprise the people of Mongolican origin 

who occupy parts of the Himalaya bordering on Tibet, and 
the inhabitants of Burma. They form aliout three per 
cent, of the whole population of India. 

Language — 

Language and race go closely together, though we sometimes 
find a conquered race adopting, in cour.se of tune, the language 
of the coTKiuerora Tlie BhilB, for example, a Kolarian race, 
now speak an Aryan dialect. 

At the census of 1891 more than eighty distinct languages 
were found to be m use in India. These may he divided into 
groups ^‘orrespondiiig with tlie division «iccoriling to race, and 
the most important languages of each group aie 

1. Kola HI AN : Santali, the language of the Santals in South 

Bihur. 

2. Dravidian Telugu (North Madras), Tamil (South Madras), 

Malayalam (Malahar Coast), Kanarese (Kau.ira, Mysore and 
Kaniatic iiplaii<ls). 

Owing to the influence of Hinduism, many words of- 
Aryan origin have found theii way into the literary foims 
of the Drs^udian languages, especially ^'amil. 

3. Aryan. Those languages are the modern representatives of 

the Prakrit or vernacular dialects into which the Sanskrit 
of tlie original Aryan invaders broke up. The following 
seven are the most important: Hindi, Bengali, Marathi, 
PtUDdabl, Onjrati, Uriya, and Slndhi 
Hindustani, or Urdu, is derived fiom Hindi, with a large ad- 
mixture of Persian and Atahic. It owes il.s existence to 
• the Mughal rule, and is now*^ a general means of com- 
munication among educated people throughout the greater 
part of India. 

Religions — 

The great majority of the people of India— 72 per cent, of 
the whole population — are Hindus by religion.! The most 
striking feature of Hinduism is the caste system, which is an 
arrangement of the people, mainly according to occupation, into 
classes which are mutually exclusive. 
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After Hinduism, the most important religion of India is* 
Muhanmiadanism, which is professed by about 20 p^r cent, 
of the population, and is the prevailing religion in the 
North-West and in Eastern Bengal The great majority of 
Indian Muhammadans ate Sunnis.^ 

Buddhism, which had its origin in a piotcst against caste and 
the iKiwer of the Brahmins in the lifth cedtury B.C., and 
was the doininant icligion for some centuries alter Christ, 

IS now piacticiilly extinct except in Burma, Sikkim, and * 
the north-cast of Kasliniir, where it is the prevailing 
religion. 

'Phe Sikha .lud Jama arc offshoots from Hinduism. The foimer, 
a niilil^iry sect, h.ivc dbol].shed caste ; the latter die re- 
markdlile for tlieii extieme respect for all forms of animal 
life, and are found dlinoat entirely among the mercantile 
classes of W esteru India 

Nine millions of the population, chiefly aboriginal races in the 
hillb of noi thorn PeniiisiiUr India, Assam, and Burma, 
follow a lude nature- woi ship, believing that souls inhabit 
inanimate objects Hence the name Animism ^ ( Lat. ammvA, 
soul) has been gnen to this form of religions belief, which 
IS inaike<l by gioss .superstition, and the practice of soiccry. 

Christianity is jirofcsscd by inoie than two millions of the 
native inhabitants of India 'Diese arc chiefly found in 
Southern India In leccnt years Christianity has made 
considerable progress anioiig the Animists of Cliota Nagpur 
and South Bihar. 

Condition of thk I^kofle — 

Of the 294 million inhabitantH of India *inore than half 
are directly engaged in agrienltnre. The material prosperity 
of this enormous number of people dejiends iliainly upon 
two things : tlie natural fertility of the soil, and the inmiber 
of people per square mile the soil biis to support. As 
has been said, the pojnilation is very unequally di.stributed. 
On the one hand there are large tracU of country with fewer 
inhabitants than the soil ciiii easily .suppoit Here the people 
are comfortably ofT, as in Northern and Eastern Bengal,* and 
in Burma. On the other hand, there are also large tracts, for 
example, in Noith Bihar, where jthe population is so great 
that even in good yeara tlie crops do little more tiuiii provide 
sufficient food for the inhabitants As a rule, whenever the 

^ There are two great Muhammadan sects: Sunni and Shiah. The 
Muhammadans of the Turkish Empire and India ive mostly Sunnis ; the 
inhabitants of Persia are chiefly ShiaJus. « 

" See Introduction, § 79. 
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population exceeds (540 to the square mile, the struggle for 
existen ze becomes hard. 
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The natural remedy for this is emigration, but the agricul- 
turist dings to his native soil, and, so long as hii can live, is 
loth to leave it. Of late years there^ has betui a growing 
migration from Liliar to sparseiy populated and fertile Assam. 
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and some waste lands in the Punjab lately brought^ under 
irrigation have been eolonissed from othei parts of the countiy 
Burma also ofteia a great field for immigrants. The country is 
most fertile ; it is thinly populated and the native Bnrman is 
not inclined to work 

XL Products and Industries. 

Mini'.ral Products — 

In proportion to its size, and compared with Euiopean 
countiies, India is poor in nnneials There are, however, very 
large .sujiplios of cQal, iron, and salt, hitheito compaiatn ely 
little drawn upon Mineral oil and tin abo occur in important 
quantities. 

Goal is largely worke<l in Bengal : also in Assam, the Central 
Piovinee.s, and Madias, and. since tlie development of this 
indiibtry, the import of < oal fiom England has coiibiderably 
declined. 

Iron is found all oxer India, hut the only Knglish iion-xxtirks iire 
at Barakar in Bengal. The best ores aie found in Madras 

Mineral oU is not iound in Peninsulai India The most pro- 
diiclixe wells ate in Buiina and Assam 

Tin la only found in quantity in Tenaeserim in Burma 

Bock salt IS found in inagnifiocnt beds in tlie Salt Range in the 
Punjab. 

Minerals which luo touud in quantities of less importance are 
gold ill M^boio, copper ami lead in Bengal and other parts, 
diamondB in the Deccan and elsewheie* rubies in Upper 
Burma, corundum oi emery stone in Southern India, mica iii 
Chota Nagpur ami South Bihar, plumba^^o iii^Tiavancore. 

Agricultura h Products- 

About a quaiter of India is iincultuiable, and nearly a quarter 
IS cnlturable but at pre.seiit uiuailtixated A little more than 
one-ninth is occupied by forests, and the rest is under culti- 
v.ition 

The chief agricultural products, arianged in order of iini>ortnnce 
iiiidei each heading, arc • 

1. Pood Oops ' rice, tliepniUets, gram and other pulses, 

wbeat and barley, sugar, spices. 

2. Oil Seeds : linseed, til or glngelly, rape and mustard, 

castor. 

Fibres * cotton. Jute, bemp, silk, wool. 

4 I )ye8 : indigo, safflower • 

5. Drugs, Narcoiicst and Stinndailts : tea, opium, 
tobacco, coffee, clncbtna, Indlan-hemp. 

l.G. K 
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Cultivated truit trees are the man^o, plantain, orange, and Jack 
^vhich are indigenous; also the pummelo, lime, guava, 
papaya, custard-apple, pine-apple, the pumpkin and other 
gourds, and in Northern India the litchl and peach. 

Other products are cutch,^ lac,- wild silk- worms, India-rubber, 
palm wgar, and coir or cocoa-nut fibre 

Rice is chieny grown in the deltas, and in low-lying lands with 
an ample water-supply 

Wheat aiKi barley are grown in the North-West and parts of 
the ("entral Provinces, wheie the cold weather is well 
marked. 

The millets and pulses are grown almost everywhere and are 
the chief food of the poorer classes gen“i ally 

Linseed is mostly grown in the ('eiitral and Nortli-Wost Pro- 
vinces ; gingelly in ^fadrns, Bengal, and Rurma 

Cotton IS largely grouri in Bombay, Bciar, and Hyderabad ; 
Jute in I^iatern Bengal. 

Indigo is produced in Kastein Bengal and Tirhiit. 

Tea IS an iinporlant and growing industry in Assam and 
- N orthern Bengal 

Coffee is grown in South India, but is not a floun^iiing inilustry. 

Industries using .steam -diiven machinery are at picsent in 
their infancy in India. 

There are over 21)0 cotton mills in India, most of them in 
Bombay ; there also 38 Jute mills, 9 papbr mills, 
and 6 woollen mills. Cawnporo has important cotton 
and leather industne.s. 

Native industries arc* now ohieflv those winch supply local 
wants, or those whieh produce* the noh fabi-ics, such as 

gold aiKPsilver brocades, carpets, fine muslins, jewellery, 
ornamental work In metals and ivory, for which India is 
still famous. 

XIT Means of Communication. 

Roads — 

Before the period of English rule India had scarcely any 
roadfv. It is now traversed from end to end by solidly- con- 
structed main road.s, with innumerable braiicli roads. There 
are now about 40,001) miles of macadamized road, mostly made 
within the last sixty years ^ 

^ Cutoh or catechu is an extract from certain species of acacia used in 
dyeing and tanning. It gives browns and yellows, and la similar to the 
gambler of the Malay Peninsula. 

^ Lac is a resinous inisrustation formed on the twigs and young branches 
of various trees by dn insedb. It is used for dyeing, and the preparation 
of shellac varnish and seallng-wex. 
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■Waterways— ^ 

The Indus, Ganges, Brahmaputra and Irawadi and their 
tributaries are magnificent natural waterways, navigable for 
thousands of miles. But most of the other nveis aie less useful 
as waterways, being very low in the dry .reason, f^id dangerously 
full and rapid in the rains. 

The utdity of the rivers, both fi)r navigation and irrigation^ 
has been greatly increased by the ' rsliHclioii of canals, 
chiefly in the Punjab, the North-West Provinces, and 
along the f’oroinjindcl (’oast 

The length of the Ganges canal alone, with its branches, is 
over iftiJes, and theie are altogetliei over 4.S,(K>1 miles 
ot canal now in use 
Railways - 

At the end of 1903 there were about 27,000 miles of lailway open 
in India — rather more than in the TTnited Kingdom. More than 
half of this was of the st«indaid Tndian gaiijje of feet ; 9000 
miles were of metre gauge , the rest of various sniallef gauges. 

The railways of India aie useful in various wavs They 
develop trade, ami dniiinish the danger of famine by making 
eommunioation easy between <lifterent parts of theeountry; ana 
they serve militfiry purposes by' enabling troops to be moved 
quickly to diHerent parts of the frontier The great trunk lines 
forinnig the main connexions over the length ami bieadth of 
•the Empire are neaily all eonijilete. Tliese are the lines con- 
necting . , 

1. Calcutta with the Iiidus and Peshawar. 

2. Calcutta with Bombay. • 

3 Bombay with Agra ami Allahabad, and so with (1) 

4. Bombay with Madias. 

5. Madras with the w’est coast and Calient 

6. Karachi with Lahore, and so with (1) 

7. Madras with (\alcutta by the east coast. 

8 Baiigoon with Mandalay and the north of Burma. • 

9. Bengal with Assam. 

The last two arc metro gauge ^nes ; the rest standard gauge. 
No. 9 is not yet flnished. Numerous branch lines connect 
these trunk lines with other parts of the country, and 
serve as feeders to them. 

There 8#*e, besides, additional trunk lines. Two lines, for 
example, now connect Calcutta with^Bombav, and a metre 
gauge system A grndualfy extending aci%88 Northern India 

* from the Brahmaputra. • 
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A metre gauge system connects Hajputana with the North- 
West Provinces ami the Punjab, and with Romliay, while 
another metre gauge system coniieots the Rombay" Deccan 
with My sole and the Carnatic 

Telegraphs -- 

«i 

Telegraphs as a rule accompany railways, but the telegrapli 
system is decidedly more complete 

XIII. Trade and Commerce. 

Frontier Trade— 

Hitherto trade with states beyond the land fi-ontiers of India 
has not been of great importance. Outride India good roads do 
not exist, and the ti'ader who crosses the frontier has to faee 
lieavy customs dues as well as the diHimilties and dangers of the 
route. 

'I'he chief trade is with Nepal and Afghanistan, end there is a 
little but growing tiade wuth Tibet and We.^Jtern China. 

The expoits from Tiidui are* Cotton goods, metal ware, tea, 
g^rain and pulse, raw cotton, provisions, salt, sugar, silks 
and woollens, spices, tobacco, mdlgc and othci dyes 

Imports arc * Cattle, ghl, timber, horses, fruits, raw wool, 
hides, seeds, and drugs. 

Fi )UE [ o N TR/\ d e — 

The tiade uith foreign countries has incri^ascd over twenty- 
one fold in the *la.st 70 years. In the yeais 1J)0:M its value 
reached the enormous sum of 302 erores* of rupe(*s 

About half of this is with England ; next comes China with 
about a tenth ; then conies (jcrmany, France, the Straits Settle- 
ments, the United State's of Aineiic.i, and other countries with 
still smaller proportions. 

The expoits always considerably exceed in value the imports. 

, I'his IS hccauscj India owes inonc'y to England, and the 
excess in value of expoits o\er inijiorts may lie considered 
to represent the iiiteifst on the debt. 

The chief exports in 19ij4| arranged m oi*d(*r of value, were • 
raw cotton, rice, oil seeds, raw Jute, wheat, manufactured 
cotton, opium, manufactured Jute, hides and skins, tea, lac, 
wool, coffee, indigo, oils, timber. ^ 

crore is 10,00D,0(]|i rupees, which, if the, rupee were =2 Hhillings, 
would bo £1,000,00^ At the proseilt rate of exchange (£1 =Kb. 15) a 
crore is only two- thirds of a milfn/Q, 
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The eluef irnpfjrta in 19()4» unangeil m older ol value, were; 
cotton goods, metals with hardware and cutlery, sugar, 
oils, machinery, silk, woollen goods, provisions, t clothes, 
railway materials, drugs. Cotton unanufaetuiea far ex- 
ceeded 111 \alue other im|>ort 

Almost the whole of the foreign tiade is done in the five piin- 
eipal ports Calcutta. Bombay, Rangoo^ Madras, and 
Karachi. Calcutta aiul Bombay between them take neai ly 
SO per cent, of tlio whole, Caloatbi of late years haMng had 
a somewhat lai'gei share than Bombay. 

X 1 V Government. 

The King nf ETiglaud is the Emperor of India, and rules 
the Indian Empire through the Secretary of State for India 
and Ins Council in Kn gland, and the Viceroy and Governor- 
General and his Council m India. 

'riic Viceroy's Council consists of six memheis, presiding respec- 
tively ovts* the depaitmcnts of finance, commerce and in- 
dust^, military administration, legislation, publhi works, 
tlic foreign and tlic home department This last deals with 
the intcui.ll .idiMiiiisltaliuii ui the conntiy by moans of the 
vai lous piihlK* SCI vice'» 1 he iriembci of Council in the home 
depai tmeiit .ilsn has charge uf the department of revenue and 
agriculture. The Viceroy is alho ahsistcd by a Legislative 
Council * toi in.iking law.s and legiilfitions, ’ winch consists 
of the uidmary niembeis of Council and ten to sixteen 
otheis nominated by the Viceroy . 'I'heseat of Coxeinment 
is Calcutta m the cold weather, and tSinila in the hot 
weather. 

IIkvknuf: — • 

The icvcnue of Indi.i in 1903-1904 was 124*0 orores of rupees, 
th.it oi the CnPed Kingdom foi the same peiiod being aoout 
14Ji niillnni pounds sterling 

More than a qu.iitcr of the revenue of India was produced by 
payments made for the use of the land, which is, iu*India, 
the pioyieity of the State These payiiiCTit.s are made 
cither directly by the cultivators, or by Zamindars, who 
receive the rents of the cultivators, and pay a fixed sum to 
(Joveniinent 

Nearly a ejuarter of the revenue was obtained from railways. 
Otl^u* iiiipoitaiit sources of rex’eiiue were the taxes on salt 
(Hid opium, excise and customs dues^other rates and taxes, 
stamps, post-ofllce and telegraphs, inigation, and forests. 
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Expenditurts — 

For several year'^ pa*?!, the revenue has exceeded the ex- 
penditure, and this has enabled the Crovernment to reduce the 
tax on salt. 

About a quarter of the revenue is spent on the army, nearly a 
quarter.on railways, and about a (piartor in the payment of 
Government officers in all branches of administration. 

Other important charges on expenditure are public works. 
Irrigation, interest on debt, post office and telegraphs, 
etc. 

The revenue has increased considerably during the last twenty 
years, proving that, although the expenditure has also 
increased, the resources of the country are greater than 
they used to In*. 

Army — 

The strength of the Biitisli Army in India (European and 
Niitive) IS about 23(),0(H) men, of wlioin about 74, (XX) arc Euro- 
peans. There aie, besides, about 3d,(H)0 volunteoi s of European 
extraction. Tlie armn*s of the native states number anout 
140,000 men, but they are, with some exceptions, badly dis- 
ciplined and badly armed. 

Education — 

The spread of education has gone on rapidly during the last 
fifty years, but, even now, the Vci...t iimjoritv of the people of 
India can neither read nor write. By far the most advanced 
part of the country in the matter of education is Lower Bengal. 
Lower Burma, aim parts of Madras and Bombay come next 

Higher education received a great impetus through the 
establishment 'of Government and other Colleges teaching up to 
a high standard, and is now practically controlled by the 
Universities of Calcutta. Madr^, Bombay, tlie Punjab, and 
Allahabad, which hold examinatiori.s ami grant degrees. 

Not many veai-s ago the education of women hardly existed, 
but there lias been a rapid improvement of late years, and 
there are now several special colleges for girls, teaching up to 
the standard of the B.A. degree. ♦ 

Technical Education is receiving some atteniion. The 
future welfare of India depends very largely on the develop- 
ment of its industries and manufactures, and the natives of 
India can now obtain various forms of special traiping in the 
technical schools tha^ have been^ established in most of the 
provinces. ^ • 
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Foreign Emigration — 

Tlie emigration from one part of India to another ^and its 
importance have been mentioned (p 144). 

Emigration to foreign countries is also encouraged by 
Goveinment, and the welfare of the emigrants is carefully 
looked after. The cliief emigration is to the British colonies of 
Singapore. Natal, Mombassa, Trinidad, BiStish Oniana, 
Dutch Guiana, Pyi, and Mauritius. The returnnifr erni^iants 
often bung considerable savings with them. 

The islands of the Malay Archipelago, tlie northern pait of 
Australia, and the east coast of Africa are well suited for Indian 
labour, and have aniYjle room for it. 

XV" Political Subdivisions. 

The Supreme (Tovernment does not administer the provinces of 
the Empire diiei tly. The' Presidencies of Madras and Bombay 
are each under the immediate rule of aQovernor, ho is appointed 
in England, and has a council to assist him The Put^ab, the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, Bengal, BuAna, and 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, aie luled by Lieutenant-Gover- 
nors, the Central Provinces and the North-West Frontier 
Province, by Chief Commissioners. But all over India the 
real unit of British administiation is the District. The average 
si/.e of a District is about 4000 Sipiaiv miles — a little less than 
that of the two English counties of De\orishire and Cornwall. 
Each district is under the charge of an oilicer who hs responsible 
for Its welfare in evei > way The ohlcr l)\^tricts are admin- 
istered according to a settled code of laws and regulations, and 
are called Regulation Districts. The oftn^er in (;)idigc is ealletl 
a Magistrate and Collector, fiom lus two principal duties ; 
the mamtenanoe of order and the collection of the revenue. 

In tliose Districts whose inhabibuits are of backw'ard civiliz- 
ation, or in tliose wdiich have come more lately under British 
rule, the officer in charge is allowed more freedom, so that he is 
able to administer them in accordant e w’ith the special require- 
ments of the people, and their traditional custoin.*?. Such 
Districts are called Non-regulation The officer lu charge is 
called a Deputy* Commissioner, «and lie need not be a member 
of the Indian Civil Service 

In all the provinces except Madras several Districts are 
grouped toffether to form a Division. A Division is under the 
general charge of a Commi^ioner w’ho is directly responsible 
to the Provincial Gbvernment. In Madra»^ the Ilistricts are 
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larger, averaging about 5800 square miles : nearly the size of 
the English county of Yorkshire. 

Besides the 259 Districts directly under British lule there are 
a number of Feudatory States under the rule of Native 
Princes. These occupy less than half the total area of the 
Empire, and contain less than a quarter of the total population. 
In the larger States there is an otficer lepresenting the British 
Government called a Resident, who acts as adviser to the native 
ruler, and as a cheek upon serious misrule With the same 
object the smaller States are arranged in groups, and a jiolitical 
officer, called the Agent to the Governor* General, is connected 
with each groii]) The more important Native States deal 
directly in nolitiral in.itterf. with the Mq)iein<‘ goveininent ; the 
restare under the provincial governments with which the^> are 
geographically con nccted 

The Provinces, Feudatory Stattvs, and other divisions of India 
will be treated in the order of the table on next page 

Questions 

1. Th^ Indian Empire lies between lat S'* and lat 37^ N. 
What other parts of the world he between the same parallels? 

2. Describe the laud boundaries of Iiulia. 

3. Name, in order from east to west, the chief openings in the 
coast of India How much coast line la theie for every 200 square 
miles of land in the Indian Empire^ 

4. What parts of India would be submerged if the country were 
to sink to 1090 feet below its picseiit level 

5. What IS the Deccan ’ What other plateaux is it connected with ’ 

6. Draw a sketch map showing the lelativo positions of the 
Vindhya and the 8atpuia Hills, and the livers Neihudda and Tapti, 

7. Tlescnbe the mountain system of Southern India. 

8. Describe the river system of Northern India. 

9. Draw a sketch map to illustrate the river system of Burma. 

10. Give some account of the climates of India. At what time of 
year is temperature most uniform all over the country ** Why ? 

11. Mention some of the most characteristic trees of India, and 
state in what loccalities they are found. 

12. What is the most striking diflorence between the distribution 
of the population in India and in Fkigland ? 

13. Has India much mineral wealth? Wheic is it chiefly situated^ 

14. Which of the vegetable products of India are of most com- 
mercial value’ 

15. What are the staple food-crops of India? 

16. What parts of India have good natural means (if communi- 
cation ? Name the mart important trunk lines of railway. 

17. Write a short account of the way in which India is governed. 
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THE INDIAN KMPIltK 




AroA 111 ! 

] 


ProMtites 

S«iuJUO 1 
Milca 111 1 

Oo^cinniL'ut I 



lound 1 
nurnbertf ! 

. ! 

1. 

Heng.il, .... 

110,054 

J aeiitenanl -( hi\ ernoi. 

2. 

Kastern H<*ngal and 

Assam, 

101,147 ; 

Llt‘utenanl-(4o^emor. ' 

3. 

Burma, . 

•i3fi,700 1 

Lieulenant-tioxeriiur. | 

4 

Thi‘ Umtod I’womik vs oi 
Agra and Ouilh, 


1 

Lieiilenant-Coveinor. | 

.5 

The I'unial), . . 


LleutL*tulP^ Cnveinor. j 

(i 

The N W Frontier Tio- 


1 


VI nee, . 

10,400 

Cl n ef ' C Aim m i ssi oner. ■ 

7. 

KasliniiL, 

S],(HK> 

Maharaja. I 

S 

f Balnolustan, . 


The Khan of K>\lat. 

^ Biitish J5aluch].stan, 

4(i,<Kl0 

Chief-Commihsioner. 

9 

fRajjnitana, 


Natnc iVincLs 

^Ajineie, . 

2,711 

(Jhicf-Conimissioner. 

10 

Cential India, 


i Native Pi luces. ' 

11. 

fCential Piovinoes, 

^ Berav. 

100,3**0 

. 1 

1 Chicf-ComimsMimer 

12 

Bonihay, 

’ 1J3,0(M» 

( ioveriior 

13 

llvderahad, 

1 82,01 K> 

Ni/^ini. , 

14. 

Madras, . 

1 1 »2,(MX) 

1 CcAurnor. 


f Mysore, 

i 30, IRK) 

Mahara]a 

1 c>. 

Wjoorg, .... 

! 1,0(K) 

(3iief-CcunniKssioner. 

10. 

Baroda, 

1 8,t¥10 

Maluuajfih. 

17 

I’lie Islands, . 

1 2,3*14 

• 


Nepal, .... 

54,<K¥) 

1 .Maharaja. 


BhiiVan, .... 

10581 K) 

; Deb Kaja. 


Ceylon, .... 

25,365 

(Governor 


Freneli^Possessions, 

203 

C o vcrn or - G eneral. 


PortugiK'se PoHsessniiis, 

1,605 

Co^’crnor-deiieral. 


-—4' — 

• 

• 
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" BENGAL. 

I. Introductory. 

This province consists of the British Districts under the 
rule of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and the Native 
States of Sikkim, and the Orissa and Chota Nagpur tribu- 
tary Mahals.^ 

Bengal i.s divided by its geograijhical fe.iture8, and by the pre- 
vailing languages, into four sub- provinces. 

Bengal Proper, consisting ot thtf Ganges delta and the 
plain to the noith. 

Bihar, the Gangc's-Basiii noith-west of Bengal Proper. 
Orissa, the coast-plain occupied by the deltas of the 
Mahanadi and its allied ii\ eis, and the hill countiy 
behind it. 

Chota Nagpur, the hill eountry south ot Bihar and west 
• of Bengal Ihopcr. 

II Geographical Situation. 

llie province lies at the head of the Bay of Bengal, and 
extends chietly north and north-west from the coast-line. 

Bengal is divided into two nearly equal parts by the 'J’ropic of 
Cancer, u'hich passes near Rarielii, Kiishiiagar, an^ 
Comillali. 

Ill Size. 

The total area of Bengal is estimated at 110,054 square 
niiles.^ 


IV. Boundaries. 

On the North : Nepal and Tibet. 

On the East : Eastern Bengal. 

On the South : the Bay of Bengal and Madras. 

On the West • the Central Provinces, (’entral India, and the 
United Provinces. c 

Bengal has the Himalaya as a natural frontier between it and 
Tibet. 

1 Oistnota or states 

3 This area includos^the SundarliaDs, 5,309 ^uare miles, .'uid the South 
Lushai Hills, 2,406 square miles. * 
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V. Coast. 

Tlie coast is generally very low, but in some parts it rises into 
sandhills. 

On the east ot the bay the hills come near the sea in 
places. 

The swantif^iy, jimgle-coveied country at the head of the Bay, 
which forms the projecting sea-board of the Ganges delta, 
is called the Sundarbans. It is divideil into numerous 
islands by the nveis and creeks which intersect it in every 
direction. 

The most prominent points on the Bengal coast are False Point, 
and Point Palmyras in tlu* Mahaiitidi delta. 


VI. Land Elevation or Belief. 

The greater part of Bengal i.s low'-lying alluvial plain, that is, 
land made by the mud which has been brought down and 
spread'over the surface of the country by the groat rivers. No 
stones are found except near the lulls. The height of the 

C lams above sea-level vanes between a few foot m the Sundar- 
ans and 300 feet in the north of Bengal under the Himalaya 
Where the Ganges enters the Province the general level is .still 
below 200 feet. 

In the deltas the iiver-beds j.re higher than the surioundiii^ 
country, .lufl the rivers ovciflow every rainy .season. Miiny 
parts of ^ the piovnico outside the actual deltas are subject 
tf) dangeious floods after excessive rain. ' 

Mountains.* 

Except in tlie Darjeeling district, Bengal does not extend to 
the Himalaya, but in that distnet the mountains use abruptly 
from the nf»rthern plaiii.s, and Sikkim is surrounded on threij 
.sides by perpetual snow. 

Kfinchinjinga, the third highest mountain in the world, is on 
the boundary between Sikkim and Nepal. 

South of tho Ganges «ind«^e.st of its delta the plains gradually 
merge into tho hill country of Ons.sa and Cliota Nagpui, 
but there is no eleaily marked range, and no height exceed- 
ing 50U() feet. 'Phe highest |>eak is Parasna^h, 4480 feet. 
The Rajmalial Hills ate an isolated range, rising to 2000 feet, m 
South Bihal*. The Ganges flows ^ast the northern end of 
tho ran^Jb, and then east of it to the head of the delta. 
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vn. Rivers. 

I 

The Ganges, with itH tributaries and deltaii* distributaries, 
forms the main iiver-system of the province. It enteis Bengal, 
as a great river navigable by steamers, from the United Pro- 
vinces. On the south or light bank the (binge.®# receives the 
Son ; on the north or left bank the Gogra, the Gandak, and 
the Kusi, which have their sounes in Tibet, and break through 
the Himalaya. 

Tlie delta begins 300 niiles from the sea, where tin* (langes gives 
off its westernmost distrihutarj , the Bhagirathi. called 
lower down t’»ie Hugli. 

The Hugh receives (»}i its right bank below Calcutta two im- 
poitant riMTs the Damodar and the Rupnaraln from 
(Jliota Nagpui Between the mouths of thest tw’o rivers is 
loiincd the “James and Mai> shoal, on W'hich many 
veKSi*ls have been lost The geiK'ral course of the Hugli is 
south to the s<\i at Saugor Island. 

The ii\eis of Orissa foim another important river-system 
w'lth a common delta. The largest is the Mahanadi, and north 
of it are the Brahmani and Baitarani, which dram Chota 
Nagpur and the Oi issa lull tracts 

The fillet iivei on the c*ast of the Bay is the Karnaphuli, wdiioh 
rises 111 the hill tracts of Chittagong, and flows past Chitta- 
• the sea. 


VIII. Climate. 

a 

Owin^ to its position on the seaboard at the head of tlie Bay 
Bengal has a damp cbmate and a heavy rainfall. 

Patna Diviaion has the most extreme climate, being the hottest 
in the hot w'eatlier, luid one of the coldest in the cold 
wxather. 

Orissa has the highest temperature in the cold weather. 


IX. Plants and*Animals. 

The Plants and Animals of the province are those of India 
generally. t 

The tamarisk and other trees which like a*dry climate, do not 
flourish m Low'cr Bengal,* but damp-luviifg tropical vege- 
tation IS very luxuriant. • 
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• X. People. 

Population — 

The population is 50,723,000 

Bibar is the most thickly ]>opulatecl ])art of the province. 
In the west %)f Chota Nagpur, there arc only 20 persons to the 
square mile. 

Races and Languages — 

In Bengal l^roper the prevailing language is Bengali; in 
Bihar, Hindi in various forms ; in Orissa^ Uxlya. 

Religions — 

Nearly 78 per cent of the people are Hindus, and the rest 

Muhammadans. 

The Bengalis are the most intellectually ad\anco(] of tlie pcriples 
of India ; physically they aic less robust than the inhabi- 
^ tants of the provinces farther north-west. 

XI. Products and Industries. 

Minerals— 

Coal, which is abundant in the neighbourhood of Raniganj, 
is the most important inineial It is now exported from 
Calcutta in enormous (piantities, chiefly for the use of steanie^;s 
trading m the East. 

Bengal also praduce.s more iron than all the rest of India. 

, Saltpetre is an important mineral product in Bihat, where 
it occurs as a crust on the soil of old villages, and is 
separated by dissolving it m water 
There are mica iniiies in Chota Nagpur. 

Agricultural Products— 

Bice is the staple crop, and is grown all over the province. 
*Wlieat and the millets are grown in Jiihar. 

The principal oil-seed is ginereUy or sesamnm. 

Jute is a most important and valuable crop m Nortbem 
Bengal. 

Tea making is the great industiy of the Darjeeling hills. 

Opium is a very valuable Government monopoly and is ohiefly 
produced if Patna Division. 

Indigo is sti^l largely manufactured in* Northern Bihar. 
Bugar-cane and tol>acco*aro also largely grown. 
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XII. Political Subdivisions and Towns. 

(I ) BENGAL PROPER. 

Calcutta, thtj (*apital of tho Indian Empire, is the cold-weather 
seat of the supieiiic ^'overnnicnt, and also ot the provincial 
^»)vermnent. It is almost cMpiallv distant fiom Peshawar 
and from Cape Comorin. It lies aoout cast-south-east from 
(irtM irwnch, being 4fi91 miles disLant from d in a direct line, 
and about 8(KK> miles by sea. Calcutta is situati'd on the 
left bank of tlie Hugh, 8d miles trom the sea, and is con- 
nected with Hourah on the right hank hv ,i floating bridge. 

The population in 1901 was over a million that of Howrah, 

iri8,fX)0. 

Calcutta is the first poit in India, and owes lU importance 
entirely to its trade*. It has water eommunication wnth 
most parts of th(‘ pioMnce, and with Assam and Burma, 
and IS (jonnected l\v rad with every part of India. Thus it 
IS a most convenient CM*ntre for eolleeting and distTjbnting 
mc'rehandiae Docks h:i\e lately lH*en Imilt. 

The eity has a g<xxl water supply .ind is a much he,dthier place 
than formerly, but the saiiitiiry condition of the native part 
of town IS still bad 

Of late years numerous mills- jnte, cotton, papi*r, sugar —have 
been built on both hanks of the river, at and near 
Calcutta. 

The chief oxpoits (in order of value exported) are Jute (raw and 
manufactnn*d), tea, hides and Bklns, opiifln, rice, oil-seeds, 
Indigro and lac 

The chief imports are cotton goods, metals, m^tchinery and 
mineral oil 

Allpore, a subuih oi Calcutta, is the residence ot the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the province. 

Short lines of railway connect Calcutta with Budge-Budge, with 
Diamond Harbour .38 miles down the Hugh, and with Port 
Canning on the Mat la, one of the Sundarban rivers. ' 

Barrackpore, fifteen miles up the Hugh fiom Calcutta, is a 
military station, and the ooiyitry residence of the Viceroy. 

Murshidabad (36,000) on the Bhagirathi near the head of the 
delta, was the last Muhammadan capital. 

Hugli is on tlic river 24 miles above Calcutta, and was one of 
the earliest European settlements in Bengal. 

Chanderpagore, near Hugh, « is the only remaining French 
possession in Bengal. • 
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Daijeeling, situated on a spur of the Himalaya, 7<K)0 feet above 

* the sea, is the great sanatorium of Bengal, and the centre 
of a thriving tea industry. 

^ (II ) BIHAR. 

Patna (135,000), the chief toA\n of the Patna Division, is the 
second city of Bengal. 

Owing to its favourable situation on tlie flanges near the 
mouths of the Son, (Hogra, and Gandak, Patna has been 
ot importance troni veiy early times. 

I’he city, with the civil station ot Bankipur and tlie canton- 
ment of Dlnapur, stands on the south bank of the Ganges, 
332 miles by lail fiom Calcutta 

Gaya (71, (KX)), in South Bihai, is a celebrated place of pil- 
grimage, and theie are many interesting Buddhist lemains 
in the neigh Ik)u I hood It is connected by railway with 
Patna, 63 miles to the north. 

Bhagalpur (75,(XH.>) is the chief town ot the Bhagalpiir Dixision, 

* on the south bank of the Ganges, 265 miles from Calcutta 
by railway. 

Mon^hjrr (36,(KK)) is a picturesquely situated town on the 
Ganges, west ot Bhagalpur, near a low lange of lulls 
running towards the river. Guns and pistols ot goorl 
(piality are made here. 

Five miles south is Jamalpur, where there aic laigc workshops 
belonging to the East Incban Railway, 

* (in ) ORISSA. 

Cuttack ^47,600), the chief town, is situated on the Mahanadi, at 
the head of the delta, and is now connected with Calcutta 
and Madras hy the East (Joast Railwaj^ It is celebrated 
for its silver filigree w'oik. 

Puri, on the east coast, 53 nnle.s south of (’attack, is lanious the 
world over for its temple of Jagannath, to w^hich enormous 
niimliers of pilgi'irns resort annually. 

Chandbali, on the most northern channel of the Mahanadi delta, 
is the port of Orissa. 

« 

(IV ) CHOTA NAGPUR. 

Ranchi (20,000) is the chief town, 2160 feet aliove sea-level. 

Hazarihagh ( 17, (XK)), at almost the same level, is on the other 
side ot the DanuKlar Valley, 

Coal is largely w^^rked in the'plains to* the north and east ot the 
plateau, especially On Giridih. 
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Questions. ^ 

1 Descnbc the natural divisions of Bengal In what respects 
aro these divisions natural ones ? 

2. In whcit part of the Indian Empire is this province situated ? 
How IS it placed with regard to the tropics ’ ^ 

.3. What IS the general aspect of the part of Bengal that belongs 
to th' basin of the Ganges 

4 Describe the country bounding the (biiigeH Basin f*n the south. 

o. Account for the excessively damp climat* ot Lower Bengal 

6 VV^hat aie the principal comnuxlitics exported fiom Calcutta ’ 
What 18 given in exchange for thoni ’ 

7 Describe, as accuiately as you can, the position of the follow- 

ing towns, and iiieritioii any tact that is iiotewoithy in connexion 
V. ith each Nadia, Kaniganj, Darjeeling, fiaya, Jamalpui, Cuttack, 
Ranchi, Patna. ^ 


EASTERN BENGAL AND ASSAM. 

I. Introductory, 

Tins province was constituted in 10()r>. Assam, a non-regula- 
tion province, together with Eastern Bengal, is under the rule 
i)f a Lieutenanl-tTlovci nor. It comprises Assajn Proper in the 
iiortli, Gacliar and Sylhet m tlie .south, the hill country 
hot ween them, and Bengal to the east of the Ganges, called 
Eastern Bengal. The Native State of Manipur is under the 
political control of the Lieutenant-Governor. 


1 1. Geographical Situation. 

The province lies to the east of Bengal, between Bifrma, 
Bhutan, and Tibet 

Assam Proper is the upper Bsalimaputra valley; Sylhet 
and Cachar occupy the ^ alleys of the Surma and Baidak; and 
Eastern Bengal is the valley of the lower Brahmajmtra. 

• 

in. •Size and Shape.^ ^ 

The area of the province is about fO 1,147 square miles. 

LU. I 
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. IV. Boundaries. 

On tlio North . Bhutan and Tibet. 

On the East : Burma. 

On the South Buima and the bay of Bengal 
On the Wect . Bengal. 


V Relief. 

The Biahniaputra valley is bounded on thi‘ north by the 
Himalaya. It is long and narrow, averaging 50 miles in wnlth. 
South of it rise the Garo, Khasi, Jaintia, and Naga hills, 
separating it from Sylhet, (‘achar, ami Maitipur. Tn the north- 
east the Patkai range sejiarates it fiom Ihirma 

The Himalaya ends west <»f the Biahniaputra, luit a snowy 
range from Tibet conies dowui to near the Patkai hills 

Sylhet is a swampy plain, broken hy clusters of little hillocks, 
and largely under water in the lains. 

Cachar has low hills running nfu’th and south, with swamps 
b«.‘tween thorn, also undei water in the rams. 

Blanipur consists of a central valley about 2500 feet above sea 
level, suriounrled by mountain ranges generally running 
north and south 


VT. Rivers. 

The Brahmaputra is forim*d by several iivers flowing from 
Tibet in the extreme noi’th of Assam, the largest of wdiich is 
the Dihang. It receives very numerous tributaries on its way 
through Assam, which is one of the best-watered countries in 
the world. 

The Barak rise.s in Manipur, flows through (hchar, and in 
Sylhet divides into two branches, the largei of w'hich is called 
the Surma. Both branchc.s flow int<^> the Meghua. 

Tlie Brahmaputra is joined by the Ganges at Goal undo 
The, main channel hy which the Ganges-Brahmaputra enter 
the sea is called the Meghua from the river of that name that 
brings down to it the drainage of Assam. 

The Tista, after a .south-easterly course through Sikkim, 
joins the Bralimaputra in the north of Eastern !^ngal. It 
formerly flowed into the Ganges. 

^ VTl. Climate. 

Owing to tlie abundance of* water the climate of Assam is 
very damp, and fogs are lionim^n in the cold weather. The 
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rains begin early ami end late, and there is no extreme heat. 
The Chittagong division has the most equable climate. 

VI ri. Plants and Animals. 

Plants— 

Although outside the tropics, the vegetation is Ifixuriaiit and 
tropical, and Upper Assam is still largelv coveied with forest 
or long jungle grass. The sal and tlie india-riiblier tree 
abound. 

The tea plant is indigenous. 

Animals — 

Large wild aniniaW, such as the tiger, elephant, biillalo, rhin- 
oceros, are numerous. 

IX. People. 

ForULATION — 

The population is about millions, of whom 18 millions are 
Muliaiuinadans and the rest Hindus. 

Racrs and Lanoitaoks - • 

The people of Assam are mostly of Tlbeto-Burman race, but 
of late years the tea gaidens have uttraited many immigmuts 
from Bengal. 

Tlie ])revailing languages in the valleys are Bengali and 
Assamese, which is akin "to Bengali. 

The hill tribes, nnmbenng about a million, are almost savages. 

• X. Products and Industries. 

Tlie staple industry of the pioviiice is tea, anti its cultivation 
is extending rapidly. India-rubber and tussar silk are col- 
lected by the liillmon. • 

Rice is the chief food-crop, but not enough is produced for the 
wants of the ])rovinco. 

Jute IS a most impoitaut and v.iluablc crop in Eastern Bengal. 
Oranges of good (piality are gn>wn and exjK)ited from Assam. 
Coal IS worked in the Khasi hills, and SSylhet lime is well 
known tor its excellent cpiality. • 

XJ. Towns. 

Dacca (91,000), situated on an oll^hoot from the Bi ahniaputra, 
is the seat of Government and tlie residence ot the Lieui.- 
Govomor. In the seventeenth oentury it was the Muham- 
iiiadai^ capital. It was formerly famous foi its muslins. 
Chittagong (24, (XX)), about twelve iiiiles from the mouth of the 
Kamaphuli, is uprising poit, and is connected by railway 
with (Jhandpiir on the M^ghna, and with ^hc tea-districts 
of Soutli Assam. • 
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Syjhet (14,000), in the district of that name, on the Surma, is 
the largest town in Assam proper. 

Silchar (HOOO), on the Bar.ik, is the chief town in (Jachar. 
Gauhati (11,000), Sibsag^ar, .ind Dlbrugfarh, all on the south l).iiik 
of the Brahmaputra, arc thci chief towns of the Assam valley 
Shillong frOOO), on the Khasi lulls, oOOO feet aliove sea-level, is 
the summer seat of (iovernment, and the residence of the 
Licutenant-tJovernor in the hot weather. 

Cherrapui^i, thirty miles south of Shillong, has the highest 
known rainfall. 

Questions. 

1. Describe the natural duisions of the Province How are they 
situated relatively tfi one another? 

2. Compare the ]3opulatiou deiibities of the Sunna and Assam 
valleys. Why might the Surma valley be considered as more 
pitiperly belonging to Bengal ’ 

3. Write a short aceount of the general sin face features of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. How is the countiy dianied 

4 What is the chief industry of this province’ Has it any 
mineral products ’ 

«5. What are the means of communication betw^cen Assam and 
Bengal ? 

6. Describe accurately the situation ot Shillong, Dibrugaih, Gau- 
hati, Sylhet, Dacca, and Chittagong. 


I. Introductory* 

This province, which is non-regulation,^ consists of Lower 
Burma and Upper Burma. Tlie latter, which includes the 
SlLan States, was annexed in IBHG, and placed under the C>hief 
Conimisaionei* of British Burma. 

The province wa.s constituted a T^icu tenant- Governorship in 
1897. 

II. Geographical Situation. 

Burma lies on the east side of the Bay of Bengal, and is the 
north-western portion of the Iiido-diina peninsula. 

It extends fai'ther north than any part of Bengal, and 
extends south almost to the latitude f>f the north of (Ceylon. 

III. Size. ( 

The area is est/niated at 236,700 square miles, which is 
slightly greater than that of thj Gerrnah Empire. 

^ 8eo “ Indian Empire,” § xv. 
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Its length from nortli to south is about 1300 miles, and its * 
greatest width from east to west about 550 miles. • 

IV. Boundaries. 

Oil the North . China. 

On the East : China, French Tiido-China, and Siam. 

On the South • the Malay peninsula, and the Bay of Bengal. 
On the West . the Bay of Bengal, Bengal, and Assam. 

V. Coast. 

Tin* coast is about 1200 miles long It is much holder and 
more broken than •that of India Proper, and has numerous 
groups of islands lying off it 

Cape Negrais, west of the Irawadi delta, is the most marked 
projection. 

VI. Relief. 

The mam physical features of Burma are the Irawadl and 
Ghindwin valleys, lying between extensive tracts •of hill 
country, whicli consist of [larallel ranges running mostly north 
and south. 

A narrow but ver^ feitile strip of plain borders the coasts of 

Arakan and Tenasserim. 

IVIOUNTAINS — 

• The Arakan Yoma runs south from the Blue Mountain 

(7100 feet) in the Lu.shai hills on the sou them boundary of 
Chittagong to Cajie Negrais, gradually diminishing in height 
as it nears the sea. 

The Pegu Yoma runs south from below Mandalay, forming 
the water-jMirting between the Irawadi and the Sittaung rivers. 
It rises to 2000 feet 

The next range to the cast runs south without interruption 
from the Tibetan plateau to near AToulinein. It forms 
the wdtor-partiiig betw'een the Irawadi and the Salwiii. 
In the ruby mines diatnet it rises to 8000 feet, and, on 
the borders of Lower Burma, to 1)000 feet. 

There are other parallel laiig^ farther east, one of which 
continues as the Tenasserim Toma to the extreme south 
of the province. 

• VJI. Rivers. 

The Irawadi is the great river of Burma* forming a magnifi- 
cent w'ater-way running through tjjic heart of the country for 
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more than 900 miles, and navigable bv steamers almost throngh- 
out. Its chief tributary, the Ghindwin, is also navigalde l)y 
steamers in the rainy season. 

The Blttaung, rising in the hill country south-east of Mandalay, 
18 of little use for navigation seawaids, owing to the 
dangf.rons bore that rushes up it at sju ing tides. 

The Salwin, also, is nuich interrupted by rocks and rapids. 

VII. CHmate. 

The greater part of Burma is within the tropics. The whole 
of the coast region has a rainfall of above 100 inches, and the 
climate is hot and damp. It becomes dri'er as we go up the 
Irawadi valley, but in the north, as tlu‘ hills get higher, the 
rainfall again increases, and tin* climate resembles that of 
Assam. 

IX. Plants and Animals. 

Owing to the hot and <lamp climate the vegetation of Burma 
is very rich, and teak and other timber trees abound. The 
plants and animals are those of India in general. 

X. People. 

Population — 

The population in J002 was over lOj millions. This is a 
very small population (44 persons to tlie square mile) for so 
large a country, a country which is, notwithstanding the 
amount of hill jfiid jungle, very feitile. 

The result of this small ])ressure on the soil is that the 
Burmese arer better off than the people of India proper, and get 
enough food with comparatively little labour. 

Rages and Religions— 

The natives of Burma are nearly all of Tibeto Burman race, 
and the prevailing religion is Buddhism. 

XI. Products and Industries. 

Minerals — 

The ruby mines in the hills north of Mandalay were famous, 
but are no longer very profitable. 

Jade mines and amber mines are worked .bet^^een the 
Ghindwin and Irawarli rivers in the extreme north. 

Petroleum is a product of commercial value in the Irawadi 
valley. 
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Coal is fouTul in the C^hindwin valley, and white marble is 
quarritKl near Mandalay. 

Tin is worked in Tenassenm. 

VEGETABI.B PRODUCTS — 

Bice is the staple crop in the plains, and in the deltas the 
cr(^ are eiiol'hious. Famine never occurs. 

Gotten is also grown, and, in Upper Burma, maize, millets 
and pnlses, and sesamum. 

Teak wood is a valuable expoit. 

Industries — 

Silks and cigars are the chief manufactures. 

There are numerous steam rice-huskliig and timber-sawing mills. 

The Burmese excel in wood- carving. 

(I.) LOWER BURMA. 

Rangoon (232,000), the capital of Burma, is situated 21 miles from 
the sea on the Rangoon river, which is connected witli the 
Irawadi. It is now the third port of the Indian Empire. 

Bic^and teak are the chief exports, and there arc large rice mills. 

The Golden Pagoda, 320 feet high, is the most famous shrine in 
Burma. 

The population of Rangoon is very miyed. Burmese form less 
than half the total population ; the rest are Hindus, Mu- 
hammadans, Sikhs, Jains. Parsis, and others. 

Most of the trade of the place u in the hands of these foreigners. 

Prome (30,000), on the left bank of the Irawadi, above the head 
of the delta, is the terminus of a railway from Rangoon. 

BaBseln (30,000), situated on both sides of tlie Bassein river, the 
westernmost distributary of the Irawadi, is about 80 miles 
from d;he sea. It is accessible to large steamers, and there 
is a groat export of rice. 

Moulmeln (56,000), is situated at tlie mouth of the Salwm, where 
it divides into two estuaries. It has a great trade in teak, 
which is floated down the rivers to the port. 

Tavoy and Uergul are less important ports lower down the 
peninsula. 

Akyab (38,000), is situated on the north of the estuary of the 
Kuladan River, which flows from the Arakan hill tracts. 
The chief trade is in ri^e. 

(II.) UPPER BURMA. 

Mandalay (182,000), until 1887 the capital of royal Burma, is 
situated on the left bank of the Irawadi, 386 ihiles by rail 
from Rangoon The original city — a s((uare surrounded by 
a wall which measures a mUe each ^ay — is now the British 
cantonment. The native town is outside the walls. 
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Ava, an older capital, is about 15 miles lower down the river. 
Bhamo, 200 miles abr)YC Mandalay, is the starting poinl^of the 
trade route to China. 

Questions. 

1. Wliat is meant hy saying that Burma is a non -regulation 

province ? * 

2. What is its geographical situation, and how does it compare in 
size with tlio othci provinces of the empire ? 

3 What do you know' of (^ipe Negiais, the Kra Isthmus, the 
Pegu Yoma, the Sal win, Ava, the Kuladan Ri\er, and the Shan 
States ? 

4 What is the general direction of the rivers of Burma ? Why is 
this ’ Wliich of tlieiti .are u.Kefiil for navigation ? 

5. What arc the two most valuable vegetable products of Burma? 
What niiiierals .lie found’ 

6. Canyon account foi the jiresent small popuhithm of Burma? 
In W’hat respects do the people ditler from the gieat majority of the 
mhabiiaiits of India ? 

7 Deaenbo ilie situation and chief trade of the following towma : 
Rangoon, Bci.ssein, Moulmein, and Akyab. What do jou Ihiow of 
Manilalay ? 


THK UNITKI) PROVINC^KS OP AORA AND OUDH. 

I. Introductory. 

• This portion of India includes nearly the whole of the country 
which was called by the ]Vluhanini.idanH Hindustan. Until 
IiK)2 this division of Biittsh territory was called ‘‘The Noith- 
West Provinces and Uudh.” These provinces ccastjd to be the 
Noi th-West Piovinccs of Briti.sh India when the Punjab wa.s 
annexed in 18 U). The Provinces of Agr.i and Oudh, and the 
attached Native States now form a single province, under the 
rule of a Lieiitenant-Oovernor. 

II. Geogrraphical Situation. 

The province occupies the upper basin of the Ganges anTi its 
tributaries, and is the central province of Northern India. It 
is entirely outside the tropics. ^ 

111. Size. 

The area, including the Native States of Kumaun and 
Oarhwal, is 105,000 square miles 

The greatest length {I'om north- ivest to South-east is about 
600 miles ; the greatest width a6out ^00 miles. * 
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IV. Boundaries 

On tile North : Tibet and Nejial. 

On the East : Bengal. 

On the South : Central India. 

On the West . Raj pu tana an<l the Punjab 

V. Relief. 

Nearly the whole of the province is alluvial plain which has 
been formed by the Ganges and its tributaries. The greater 
part of the country is now above the reach of Hoods. 

The plains rise gradually from about ‘220 feet above sea-level 
in the south-east, to 900 feet in the ncyth-west 

The Nepal tarai separates the piovinoe from the Himalaya 
along the greater portion of its northern boumlaiy 
Mountains — 

A section of the Himalaya between the west of Nepal and 
the Punjab is included in the ptovnice, and forms the boundary 
between it and Tibet. 

The Siwalilrs are a low range of lulls, not rising above 2000 feet, 
winch run parallel to the base of the Jlinialaya, and contain 
flat valleys called dmi'i 

In the south-east the Kalmur Hills , bordeiing the valley of the 
Son, extend into the province. 

VI. Rivers. 

The Jumna rises in the Jumnotri glacier, flows past the* 
northern end of ;tho Siwaliks, and then southwauls acioss the 
plains, forming the boundary between the United Provin<*es 
and the Punjab. Near Agra it turns south-east, and keeping 
near the southern boundary of the provim-e joins the Ganges at 
Allahabad. It receives the Betwa from Central India. 

The Ganges rises in the Gangotri glacier, and breaks through 
the Siwaliks at Hardwar. It flows through the middle of the 
province, and enters Bengal at ihs junction with the Gogra. 

Hardwar, and the source of the (iangea in the Gangotri glacier, 
are famous places of pilgrimage. Between these two places 
the river is called the Bbagiratbl. 

The country lietween thedjianges and the Jumna is called the 
Doah.^ 

Tlie Gogra rises beyond tlic Himalaya in Tibet^ and when it 
enters the plains is a larger river than the Ganges’ at Hardwar. 
It flows south-east, asid joins the Ganges on the borders of Bengal. 

• ^ Doab=^ * ‘ tVo rivers.’*^ 



^ Karakoram Pass 



VVaiJtec & Cockerell sc. 
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The Oumti, which has its origin in the plains near the Nepal 
froiitief, and joins the Ganges below Benares, flows between 
the Gogra and the Ganges. 


' VII. Climate. 

The climate is intermediate between that of Bengal and the 
Punjab, being most extreme at Agra. 

The average rainfall of the province varies fioni 3G inches at 
Agra and Muttra to 48 inches at Gorakhpur. 


VII 1 . People. 

Population — 

The population in 1901 was 47^ millions, rather more than 
that of the German Empire 

The province is, after Bengal, the most densely populated 
part of India, having 433 persons to the square mile. It has 
seven towns with a population exceeding 100,000, No other 
province has so many large towns. 

Race and Language — 

Hindus form tlie groat majority of the population, and the 
prevailing language is Hindi. 


^ IX. Products and Industries. 

The plains are, except in a few tracts of low rainfall, very 
fertile, and a great system of irrigation canals distributes the 
water of the Ganges and the Jumna over the parts of the 
province that cannot be irrigated directly from the rivers. 

Wbeat, barley, grain, are the chief cold weather crops, and 
wheat 18 largely exported. 

Rice is grown in the rains in low dying country. 

Other crops arc the millets and linseed. 

Cotton is grown in the soifthern districts. 

Tea 18 a tlu’iving industry in the dwia and lower Himalaya. 

Manufactures— ^ 

The manufactures are chiefly those of articles for local use, 
but Benares brasj -ware is well kpown. • 

Cawnpore is an impbrtani industrial centre of recent growth. 
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X. Towns. 

Allahabad (17»'>,000), the c‘a]>i(al of tho province, is only the 
fouith city ill point of si/e, being smaller than Lucknow, 
Benares, and Cawnpore. It is situated.ybetween the 
(iangcs and Jumna, just above their point of j'unction, 
564 miles by rail from Calcutta, and is an important 
railway centre. The fort dates from Akbar’s time. 

Benares (219,0CHi), on the left bank the Oauges below 
Allahabad, is the second city of the pro\ ince, and the most 
sacred city of Hinduism. 

Cawnpore (197,tK)()), is on the right bank of the Oanges, 46 
miles south-w^est of Lucknow, and 1*20 miles noith-vrest of 
Allahabad. Its iinpoi lance is due to its grain trade, and 
to its large niaiiiifacUircs of le.ilher and cotton cloth. 

Agra (18S,(MjO), on tlic south bank of the Jnmna, the capital 
of India in the times of Akbar and Kbah Jahan, bus, in the 
I'aj Mahal, the mausoleum ot Shah Jahan, one of the most 
pel feet pieces of architecture in the world. , 

Bareilly (117,000), the largest town of Kokikand, is situated on 
the Ramganga, a tributary of the Uanges. 

Meerut (110,(KIO), inidw'ay between the Cianges and the Juiniia, 
and 40 miles north-cast of Delhi, is the chief military 
cantoiimciit of the pro\ ince. 

Mirzapur (80, (XK)) on the (binges, between Benares and Allaha- 
ba<l, is the ccntie of the cotton trade wntli (Central India. 

Moradabad (75,000), on the Ramganga, is celebrated for its 
brass-ware. 

Aligarb (70,(KH>), north of Agra, has an impoitaiit Muhammadan 
college. 

Muttra (60,000), on the south bank of the Jumna, Ifctwccn Delhi 
and Agia, is celebiated for its IFindoo arclutecture. 

Jhansi (55,000), in the south <if the piovince, is an important 
railway centre. 

Nainl Tal is a hill station situated at the head of a small lake, 
6109 feet above sea-level. It is the hot weather seat of 
the provincial government. 

Debra, in the dun of that name, is the centre of a tea industry. 

MuBBOorle overlooks the Dclira Dun, and is, with the adjoining 
n'ilitary sanatorium of Landaur, the cinef hill-station of 
the province. It is nearly 7(K)0 feet above sea level. 

Boorkee, near Hardwar, at the head of the Oangea canal, has 
the q|»ief engineering college of India. 

Lucknow (264,000), the largest city in the province, and the 
capital of Oudlu is situated on the GBinti in tlie middle of 
the division. It lias soifie very fine Mutiammadan build- 
ings. Gold and silver ornaments are made. 
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Fyzabad (74,000), on the Gogra, is tlie chief town of Fyzabad 
♦Division, and a military station. 

Questions. 

1. What part of Nortliern India la included in this province ’ 
Why ^\llslts ifcime changed from “The North-West Provinces and 
Oudh ” ? 

2. What parts of the province do not belong to the ‘ plains * 
pwjper ? 

3. What becomes ultimately of all the drainage of the province ’ 
Describe the chief rivers. 

4. “ The climate is most extreme at Agra ’* What does this 

mean ’ • 

5. Compare the popiiLitioii density of this province with that of 
Burma. What is the language of the people ’ 

6. Mention some of tlic principal products. What are the chief 
food crops ? Which is the chief industrial centre ’ 

7. Where and what are Nanda Devi, Kuniaun, the Tarai, Dehra 
Dun, the Siwahks, the J)oab, Hardwar, Moghal Sarai, Roorkee, 
Meerut, iMuttra, Bareilly, N.iim Tal, Rampiir, Mussooiie? 

8. Describe the four largest cities of the province. 


THE PUNJAB. 

I. Introductory. 

Tins province owes its nain^ (/’a/?./- five ; water) to the 
five great tnbiitkiics <»f the Indus which divide the greater 
part of the province east of the Indus into /Joaba. (Z>o-- two; 
d6 = water.) ’It inchnles Patiala, and many other native states. 

IT. Geographical Situation. 

The Punjab lies well outside the tropics, and its soiithein- 
riiost point doe^ not reach faithci south than »Sikkini, wdiicli is 
the most neither ly jiart of P»engal. 

TIL Size, 

The area of the province is 97,000 square miles, of which 
22,509 square miles belong tomative states. 

Its length, from north-east to south-west, is 530 miles, and 
from north-west to south -eiist, 5(50 miles. 

lY. Boundaries. 

On the North iiTifiet and Kashmir. * 

On the East ; the United Provinces and Tibet. 
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On the South * Bombay and Rajpiitana. ^ 

On the West and Noith-West . Baluchistan and the North 
West Kroiitier Piovince. 

V. Relief 

Nearly three-qnai’tora of the province bcloiigi^Jto tlie great 
alluvial plain of Noithcrn Indua. 

The liigliest ])oitiun of this plain is the borderland between* 
the l^injab and the United Provinces, aiul thf>r(' i- a giadual 
rise from the iiay of Bengal up to this point, from which there 
is a gradual fall towards the Indus 

I'he plains, thei^fore, have a slight slr)pe to the west and 
south, and accordingly avo find that, wliilst the ii\ers of the 
United Pi'ovinces ilow soiit)i>east, tho^e of the Punjab ilt-w' 
s»)uth-west. In fact the boiderland between the t \o provinces 
i.s the water-parting of tlic Oanges- and Indus systems 

MounTvMN.s- 

In the north-east the provmee int bides a .section »of the 
Himalaya whu*b is continuous with that included in the United 
Provinces. The general duoctioii of the lange is fj'om south- 
east to north-west 

Tile Salt Range, rising to r>ObO feet, h.is a w^esterly diret tioii 
across the plains between the Jhehim and the Indus 

The country between the Salt liaiige and the Himalaya is a 
J/jiblelaiid rising to 2000 feet. 

Hence the Punjab compiises four natural divisions • 

The table-laud in the north-west cut off hy the Salt 
Range. 

The Hmialayaii tract in the north and north-east. 

The eastern plains 

The western plains, or the Doabs. 

VI. Rivers. 

Tlie Indus forms pait of the western boundary. JF'rom 
the Attock gorge to wdiere it leaves the Salt Range, about 150 
miles, its current is very rapid, and navigation is difficult. Its 
course is generally south, changing to south-west as it nears 
the borders of Sind. 

From the Punjab it receives no large river until, in the south 
of the provirfte, the Panjnad joins it, bringing down the waters 
of the five rivers : tlie Jhelum and Cheaab from Kashmir, 
the Ravi and Beas froAi the llknalayan portioi« of the province 
and the Sutlej, the largest of the fi\t, from Tibet. 
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Th^ whole drainage of the province goes to the Indus, except a 
little which nnds its way to the Jumna on the cast, and 
some which loses itself in the Rajputana desert in the south. 

VII. OUmate. 

The climate of the Punjab is extreme, the shade temperature 
sometimes reaching 120“ in May, and falling to the freezing 
point in December. 

There are two well-marked 8ea.sons of rainfall . the monsoon 
proper, and the winter rams early m Jamuir\ The annual 
rainfall decreases from 35 inches near the Himalaya, to 5 or 6 
inches in the neighbourhood of Multan • 

VITT. People. 

Population— 

The population in 1901 was over 20 millions. 

The density of poyuilation is greatest in the north and east, 
where it rises to nearly 400 persons to the .sipiare mile. In the 
and tract to the south-west it falls to less than 50 persons 
per square mile. 

On the whole the province is not thickly populated compared 
with the rest of India. 

Language — 

The prevailing language is Punjabi. 

TX. Products and Industries, 

The eastern plains are trie most fertile jiart of th(» piovince. 
The Doal^s^ except the low-hing strijis bordering thtj rivers, 
can only be cultivated by artificial irrigation, and the area 
irrigated by canals is greater than in any other jirovince. 
But large tracts are as yet out of the iCMcli of irrigation canals, 
and portions are permanently barren owing to the saltness or 
sandiness of the soil. 

The most important crop is wheat, which is largely exxiorted. 
Other important crops arc barley, the millets, pulses, cotton, 
rice, and oil seeds. ^ 

Tea is grown in the Himalayan tract, chiefly in the Kangra 
valmy. 

Minerals — • 

In the Salt Rastge are some of the largest Salt mines in 
the world. » • • 

Goal is also worked. * 
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X. Towns, 

LaJiore (120,000), the capital of the province, but the seciftid city 
in point of size, is situated a little south of the Kavj. It 
contains the palace and tomb of Ranjit fSingh, the founder 
of the Sikh dynasty. It is an important railway centre 
Delhi (20H,(KX)), on the right or west bank of th^Junma, was 
the last Muhammadan capital of India. It is surrounded 
by the ruins of former capitals. 

There is a considerable manufacture of carpets and pc^ttery. 
Amritsar (102,000), the sacied city of the .situated in the 

middle of the doah between the Ravi and tlie Beas, is the 
centre of a shawl and eaipet industry 
Umballa (70,000)#ife a vciy laige militaiy eantonment. 

Panlpat, betw'cen Delhi and Umballa, is famous tor battles W'hich 
dcLided the fate of India. 

Multan (75,tXK)), ne.ir tlie Uheiiab, in the south w'c&t of the 
province, is cclcbiatcd for its ])otteiy 
Rawal Find! (71,000) is a great atseual and mililaiy station. It is 
the stalling point of one of the chief loiitcs into Kashmir 
Murree, in the Himalaya aboxe Rawal Pindi, is a large hill 
station, 7000 feet abo\c sea-lcvcl. * 

Jullundur (00,tK)0), and Ludhiana are also nnlitaiy cantonments. 
Patiala (oO.OOO) is the capital of Patiala State, and the largest 
town in the natne states of the pio\ jiiee 
Sialkot (55,000), <>f LaUiou*, is connected by railway with 

Jammu in Kaslunii, and is a laige cantonment 
Dera Ghazi Khan (•2S,1M)0), on the west of tlie Indus, opposite the 
• tcrnniiiis ot a Inaiich of the Indus Valley Railway, is an 

important ciossiiig station 

Simla, on one <if the outci Himalayan spurs, 720(; feet above sea- 
level, 1 .S the hot-weatliei seat of the Piovincial Uoveininent, 
and also of the Uoxeiiiiiient of India * 

Ql 1>STI0N.S. 

1. How' did this ]UoMncegc't its name’ Describe its geographical 
situation, and compaie its area XMtIi that of Madras and Assam 

2. What arc tlic natiiial di\ lotions of the Punjab? How' does 

its mam wateisbeil slope*' ^ 

3. Desciibe the iivei system of the Punjab 

4. What are the special featuies of the climate of this province ? 

5. Why \a artificial iri igatioii of su^Ui iinpoi taiice in Hus province ? 
What are the chief ciops*' What is the principal mmeial product ? 

6. Describe the situation of the following towms, and mention 
any notcAvor^iy facts in c;oiinection with them Delhi, Simla, 
Lahore, Amritsai, Multan, Rax\al Piiidi, Sialkc»t, I'eshaw'ai. 

7. Wliat and where i^re the Salt Range, tlie Panjnad, Attock, 
Umballa, Panipat, Jullundur, Mift-reo, the Kliaibet, Patiala? 

I.U. M • 
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THE NOllTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE. 

Th is new proviiictj is in size 1 6,4(K) squa re miles 1 1 coin prises the 
districts on the west of tlie [iidus as far south as Dora Ismail Khan, 
which foritt^rly heloiifjed to the Punjab, the fiontier agencies 
of Dir, Swat, and Chitral, noith of the Kabul Rner, and the 
Khyber, Eurram, Tochi, ami Wana agencies, south <>f it 

The inhabitants mainly belong to the various tribes of hillmen, 
known collectively as Pathana, whose home is in the wild 
mountain valleys* near the north-west frontier. They arc 
Muharninadans, ami a lawless and tuibulent race., 
Peshawar (84,1)00), the capital of the pro. nice, connected with 
the Punjab by a railway which crosses the Imlus at Attock, 
IS the great fiontiei town on the way to the Kyber Pass 
and Kabul. It h.is a busy trade and is lielil by a strong 
gainson. 

Dora Ismail Khan, on the Tmliis in the south of the piovincc, is 
a crossing place on the way to the (5 omul Pass 
Chitral, in the extreme north, is w ell known for the siege it 
sustained in a i ecent frontier war. 


KASHMIR 

I. Introductory. 

The name Kashmir formerly applied only to the celebrated 
Vale of Kashmiri the summer resort of the Mughal eiiqierors, 
but it now includes the whole teiritory ruled by tlie Maharaja. 

II. Geographical Situation. 

The state lies north of the Punjab, and forms tlie most 
northerly portion of the Indian Empire, reaching up to the 
Pamir plateau. 

III. Size. 

Its area is 8l,(X)0 square miles. Its length from north to 
south is about 310 miles, and from east to west about 400 miles. 

IV. Boundaries. 

On the North : the Pamir plateau and Chinese Turkestan. 

On tlie East : Tibet. 

On the South : the North-West Provjnces and the Punjab. 

On the West ', the Punjab and the north-west frontier tracts. 
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V. Relief. 

Kashmir is a land of mountains and valleys No couiftry in 
the woild has such a number of lofty snow-clad peaks, or 
such vast glaciers. It contains the whole of the north-western 
section of the Himalaya, wdnch extends north and north-west 
to the Indus, and consists of two main ranges ; south of 
the central valley, and one to the north-east of it. Near tlie 
Indus Nanga Parbat marks the end of the range. 

Beyond the Imlus rises a range aeparatiii^ it fiom the 
River Shayok, and, still farther north, the Karakoram Range, 
over which is the famous Karakoram Pass, 18.000 feet high, the 
trade route to Chinej^e Tuikestan. Mount Godwin- Austin, the 
second highest peak m the woi Id, occujuos the middle of the lange. 

The cential valley, the Vale of Kashmir, is about 80 miles 
long, from 20 to 2.'i miles broad, and between 5000 and 6000 
feet above sea level. 

VI. Rivers. 

The Indus enters Kashmir from Tibet, flows nortfi-west, 
separating the Himalaya from the ranges farther noith, turns 
sharply south at the (uid of the Himalaya, and then enters the 
borderland between India and Afghanistan. In its course 
through Kashmir it falls from nearl\ 14,000 feet to 4,000 feet. 

Its eliief tiiluitarv is tin* Shayok, which drains the ranges of 
the north-east. 

The Jhelum uses in the Kashmir \ alley, flows north-w'est 
through the valley, then turns south-west, breaks thiough the 
Himalaya, and finally enters the Punjab neai the Salt Range. 
In its couise through the Kashmii valley it flows through the 
shallow Wular Lake, the largest fresh-water lake in Tndia.^ 

The Chenab flows across the south of the state into the Punjab. 

VI 1 . Climate. 

The climate of the central valle\ is proverbially pleasant^ free 
from extremes of either heat or cold. ^Tlie mountain oountTy in 
the north and east is geographically a part of Tibet, and has a 
similar climate : dry and very extr^imo. 

Fruit and flowers in great profusion flourish in the mild climate 
of the Vale 

In tbe noAhern mountain-country vegetaiatn is scanty. 

*The Pangkong Lakes, 14,000 feet above sea-lcvA, are larger, but are 
partly in East Kashmir ano^partly m^West Tibet. • 
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VITL People. 

POPUI^ATION — 

The population in 1901 w.is ne.irl\ 3 millions. 

Races and Religions — 

In the iK^th and east of the state the people are of Mongolian 
rare, and ar^ cither Buddhists or Muhammadans 

The Kashmiris (the people of the central valley) are mostly 
Muhammadans, and the Dogras (the inhabitants of the outer 
hills) are mostly Hindus. 

IX. Products and Industries. 

The crops are the same as in the Punjalv 

Kashmir used to he famous for its shawls, which were made 
from the tine wool of the Tibetan goats The nidiiatry is 
now almo.st extinct, but a considciablc quantity of plain 
cloth called jja^hminay made from the same mateiial inixe«l 
with camel s hair, is manufactined 

Theie is also a considerable caxpet industry. 

Thra copper-worh of .Srinagar is excellent. 

X. Trade and Commerce. 

Kashmir has a considerable trade witii the Punjab, exporting 
grain, timber, shawls and cloth, fiuit, and ghi, and import- 
ing cotton piece-goods and sugar. 

XI. Government and Towns. 

The state is iHiled by a Maharaja of Rajjmt family. The 
present dynasty dates fi oui the annexation of the Punjab The 
Government of India is represented by a Resident. 

Srinagar (122,0iK)), the capital, and the summer residence of the 
Maharaja, is situated near the middle of the Kashmir 
valley, on the Jhelum, at an altitude of 5200 feet. 

Jammu (84,000), is situated at the foot of the Himalaya, about 
25 miles north-east of .Sialkot, with which it is connected 
by railw’ay. 

Leh, on the north bank of the Indus in upper Kashmir, is an 
important trade centre on the road to the Karakorum Pass 
and Chinese Turkestan. It is 11,500 feet above sea-level. 

Oilglt is a frontier outpost and British Agency in the valley of 
the Gilgit River, about 4900 feet above sea-level. 

Questions. ^ 

1. Up to what parallel of north latitude does Kashmir extend ? 
Through what Ev.ropean countriesr does this parallel pass ? 
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2. What tnountain ranges occupy the country ? What separates 
the one system from the other’ Wh.it is the Vale of Kashmir? 

3. Wh.it IS the effect of altitude on the cliin.'ite of tlie couiTtry ? 

4. Name the industries for which Kashmir is noted 

5. What do you know of the Karakoram Pass, the Wular Lake, 
the Dograa, Pashmina, Jammu, Leh, and (4dgit. ^ 


BALUCHISTAN. 

I. Introductory. 

This province conipns(»s the terntory sulijcct to the Khan of 
Kalat. and the district of British BaJucliistan. 

IT. Geographical Situation. 

It IS situated .south of Afghanistan, and is the mo.st westerly 
part of the Indian Kuipire. 

111. Size and Shape. * 

Its area is 153,784 square miles Its length ftom east to west 
IS about 500 miles, and its biea<lth from north to south about 
400 miles. 

TV. Boundaries. 

On the North Afghanistan and the frontier tracts west of 
•the Indus 

On the East • the frontier tracts and Bombay. 

On the South , the Arabian Sja. 

On the West. Persia. • 

V. Relief. 

The greater ])art of the piovinco heloiigs to the Iranian 
plateau, of winch it fi.rins the soutli-eastern portion It is 
highest in the ea.st, terminating in the Suliman Mountains 
and other ranges ruiiniiig south to the coast. 

VI, Climate. 

The whole country is very drv, being outside the reaidi of tJtte 
monsoons. The chief r.ainfall is in the winter. Hence cultiva- 
tion is oi:ly possible by means of irrigation, and a large part of 
the iuterioi# is desert. Tlie climate is extreme, snow often 
falling in winter. The tnic;t traversed by jdie railway from the 
banks of the Indus toithe foot Bolan jgass is, in the hot 

season, the hottest part of India. • 
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VII. People. 

PoPUl/iTION — 

The population ia estimated at 500,000, all Miihamniadaus. 
VIII. Products. 

Petroleum is found, but not in largo quantities. 

The usual crops are grown wliere water can be had. 

Fruit of many kinds grows well. 

IX. Animals. 

Camels are the usual beasts of buiden, and arc largely bred 
ill the coup try. 

X. Government and Towns. 

The Khan of Kalat, feudatory to the (ioverninont of India, 
is the ruler of an area of 145,350 square miles. 

Kalat, the capital, is situated about 0000 feet above sea level, 
« 84 miles aoiitli of Quetta. 

British Baluchistan (area, 8428 nules) is the north-western 
portion of the province Thiough it runs the t*ailwd> to the 
frontier at Chanian. 

Quetta, the chief station, and the re>sidence of the Chicf- 
Coinnussioiier,is.>500 feet above sea-lcvel, and is situated in 
a valley surrounded by high mouniaina, 28 miles from the 
northern end of the Bolau Pass. It is a very important 
military station. 


QutSTIONS. 

1 . What part of the Indian Empire is included in Baluchistan? 
Compare its dimensions with tho.se of other divisions of the Empire. 

2. How does its geography distinguish it from the rest of India ? 

3. What is the nature of the climate ’ How does this affect the 
food supply of the country, and, m consequence, the population? 

4. How is Ikiluchistaii connected with India, and w ith Afghanistan ? 

5. Where are Sukkur, Kalat, Quetta, Chaman, the Bolan Pass ? 


RAJPUT AN A. 

I. Introductory.* 

This province (the country of ^he Bajputs) comprises twenty 
Native States, having political relations with the Government 
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of India, and the British district of Aimere. Most of the 
native rulers are Rajputs of very ancient lineage. • 

The principal Native States are Udaijiur or Meywar, Jodhpur, 
Bikanir, Jaipur, and Jaisalmir. 

II. Geogrraphical Situation. ✓ 

Tlie province lies exactly south of the Punjab, and in the^ 
extreme south projects into the tropics. 

Ill Size and Shape. 

Its area is 128,022 scjuare miles, so that it is a little smaller 
than till' Punjab. * 

In sliape it may be loughly descnbetl as a squaie with one 
of its angles projecting into the Punjab. 

IV. Boundaries. 

On the North ■ the Punjab. 

On tli(^ lilast the Tnited Pi ovinci^*^ and (Central Indis^ 

On the South (\nitral India cand Bombay. 

On the West . The Sind division ot Bombay 

V. Belief. 

The province i'^ divided into two parts of unequal size by the 
^Aravalli Hills, which run from the south* western boundary 
north-ea.st through the proMiice, the laiige becoming less 
luatked as it approaches the iiuith*eastern boundary. It never 
exceeds 3000 feet, though Mount Abu, a detached hill near the 
southern extreimU of tlie range, rises to 5(550 feeU 

The larger pait of Rajputaiia north ->vest of the Aravallis is a 
gieat plain, with occasional sand hills, or low rocky 
hills. 

The strip along the n«»rth-Viestern l)ouiidary is culled the Thar, 
or Great Indian Desert It afTortls a grazing ground for 
great herds of camels, cattle, sheep, and goats 
East of the Aravallis the country 19 a table-land, which is^mostly 
cultivated, and in the south-western portion, where it is 
well-watered, very fertile. ^ 

YI. Rivers and Lakes. 

Rivers— ^ 

The only river of importance in western Raj pu tana is the 
Luni, which is salt. It rises in tlie AravalfSs near Ajmere, and 
flows south-west into the Ram* of (^utch. * 
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East of the Aravallis the country slopes north-east and the 
drainage takes this direction, most of tlic streams fin<liiig their 
way to the Chambal, the largest river of Rajputana. Tins 
river rises in Central India, flows across the south-eastern 
^rtioii of the province, and then along the boundary between 
Rajputana aM Central India for 130 miles. It finally Joins the 
Jumna below Agra, after a course of 560 miles. 

Lakes — 

The Sambhar Salt Lake, west of Jaipur, receives the 
drainage of a portion of the Aravallis north or Ajmere. 

VII Climate. , 

The greater part of the province has a rainfall of between 
10 and 30 inches per annum. In the north-west it falls below 
10, and in the south-east it rises to above 30 inches. The 
climate is on the whole dry, and in the north-west very 
extreme. 

VIII. People. 

Popular ion— 

The population in 1001 was nearly 10 millions, of which the 
great majority were Hindus 
Rages — 

The Rajputs form only a small minority of the Hindu 
population. 

Languages— 

The prevailing languages are dialects of Hindi. 

IX. Products and Industries. 

Rajputana is not an agricultural province Owing to want of 
water two crops c*u,nnot be grown annually, except in the east 
and south. 

Large quantities of salt are manufactured at the Sambliar 
lake and near the Luni. 

^ X. Animals. 

The western districts are famous for their breeds of camels, 
and supply the neighbouring provinces with them. 

XI. Towns. 

Udaipur (45,000) is picturesquely situated, on a ridge above an 
artificial lake. » 

Chltor 18 a former ^pital of Udaipur State, and a historic fortress. 
Jodhpur (61 ,000) IS a 8tronKly->yalled city in the desert. 
utirii.nir (53,00()) is a walled city in a dreary plain. 
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Jaipur (159,000), and the largest city in Rajputana, is a modern 
^ city well laid out with spacious streets. 

Jaiaalmlr (11,000), the capital, is a strongly -walled town. 
AJmere (69,000) is the residence of the British Agent for the 
province. The fortress of Taragarh overlooks the town. 
Mount a 1^ is a sanatorium on the hill of that name, 3945 feet 
above sea-level. 

Questions. 

1. What is Rajputana ’ In what part of India is it situated ? 

2. Describe the natural divisions of the country. 

3. Describe the river system. To what great river basin does the 
country east of the main water-parting belong ^ 

4. Wliere and what arc Mount Abu, Chitor, the Luiii, the Thar, 
Ajmere, the Aravallis’ 


CENTRAL INDIA. 

I. Introductory. 

Central India is a collection of no loss than 1 43 Native States, 
ranging in size from Gwalior, with an aiea of nearly 30,(K)() 
square miles, to petty states with only a few square miles of 
territory. Out of the total nuiiibei 124 have an area of less 
than 500 square miles. 

Most of the western part of the province belonged to tho- 
ancient kingdom of Malwa 

II, Geogrraphical Situation. 

Central India lies on the noithern border of Peninsular Imlia, 
and the IVopic of Cancer cuts it nearly in half. 

111. Size and Shape. 

Its area is about 79,0(X) square miles. 

In shape it is most irregular. It stretches across India for 
nearlj* 61)0 miles, and consists of twro distinct portioius, a western 
and an eastern, a strip of the United Provinces and the northern 
pait of the (Central Provinces separating them. 

The western division of the pro\iricc contains the large and 
iiiipoitant states of Qwallor in the north, Bhopal in the 
south-east, and Indore in the south-west. ^ 

The eastern division of the province comprises the two large 
tracts of Baeidelkliaiid in the west and Baghelkhaad in the 
east, both containing a Aumber 6i native states, of which 
the largest is Bewa.* ' 
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TV. Boundaries. « 

On the North : Hajputana and the United Provinces. 

On the East • Bengal and the Central Provinces. 

On the South : the (^entral Piovinee.s and Bonll)fl^^ 

On the West : Bombay and Rajpiitana. 

V. Relief. 

The height of the country varies from t'O'J to 2000 feet, the 
general slope being towards the north and north-east. The 
higher portion of the tableland lying to tlie north of the 
Vindhya Range is called the Malwa Plateau. 

The province forms part of the (Ganges basin, and all the 
drainage finds its way to the .Tiimna or the Son except tlie 
little that is carried oif by the Narbada in the south. 

Mountains — 

The Vindhya Hills run near the southern border of the 
western division of the proMiiee, marking the northern Jimit of 
the Narbada valley 

A short section of the Satpura Bangs m the exti'eme south 
of the province borders the Narbada valley on the soiitli 

The Kaimur Hills run noith-east across the eastern division 
of the jirovince, cutting oflf the \ alley of the Son from the main 
basin of the (ranges. 

• VI. Rivers. 

The Narbada rises in the Amarkantal^ plateau in the 
extreme south of the eastern division of the province, and flows 
across the Central Provinces to the w^'stern division of the 

P rovince, of which it forms the boundary for about 150 miles, 
t then flows straight across the south of the province into the 
province of Bombay. 

The Son rises near the Narbada, and flows north to the 
Kaimur Hills. It then turns north-east ft,nd flows along the 
foot of the range into Bengal. * 

The Chambal rises in the Vindhyas, and flows north through 
the western portion <)f the province into Rajputana. After 
eros.siiig south-east Rajputaiia it forms the boundary between 
that province and Central India until it enters the United 
Provinces. ^ 

vn. OUmate. 

The annual rainfall Ganges fii'orii 30 to 50 inches, 1 ‘isiiig to 
over 60 inches in the south-east, "^rhere are no winter rains. 
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In the, North the climate resembles that of the neif^hbouring 
districts of Rajpiitana and the United Provinces. Farther 
south, partly owing to its greater elevation, the climate is less 
extreme. 

y VIII. People. 

Population— 

The population in 1901 was 8| millions. 

Behgton, Races, and Languages- 
Hindus form the large majority of the population 
Nearly two millions are of aboriginal race, (iliiefly Gonds 
and Bhlls. They are chiefly found in the Satpura and other 
hill tracts. 

The prevailing languages are dialects of Hindi. 

IX. Products, 

Minerals — 

There are extensive coal-fields in the east of the province, 
but hitherto they hav^e been little worked. 

Iron is also found in many parts. 

Crops— 

Most of the land is very fertile, and is w'ell cultivated, 
especially in the north-west 

Besides the usual crops, tobacco i.s much giown, anrl opium, 
known as Malwa opium, is laigely produced in Indore and the 
neighbouring di^ricts. 

X. Towns. 

Gwalior 1 104,000), the capital, the largest town in C’entral India, 
lies under the east side of the great rock on which the 
fortress stands. 

Indore (92,000), the capital, and the re.sidence of the British 
Agent, is situated north of the Vindhya range, nearly ISOO 
feet above sea-level. 

Mhow (32,000), 13 miles south-west of Jmlore, is the chief mili- 
tary station in Central India. 

Bhopal (70,000) is a w’alled city, north of the Vindhya range, 
about 1700 feet abo\^ se.a-lcvel. 

ttewa (24,000), situated north of the Kaimur range, is the 
largest town in Baghelkband. 

QUK.STION8. * 

1. Central India a^d Rajputana together form an almost unbroken 
area of territory under native «rule. Ohmpare the size of this 
tract with that of the largest British provinces. 
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2. Name the piincipal immntainH and riv(n*.s of Central India.' 
What range foims the. water ting between llie (jangi^h l^ain and 
th(; haain t>f the Narbada? 

.*1 Mention the loiwling natne statea ; aay whcie they are 
situat(“d ; and name their eapit.ds. 

4. Wliat do \ou kimw of Malwa, Arnarkantak, tiie Chambal, 
ikiiidelkhand, the Kamnii Hills'' What u.iter-parcfng or divide 
la the Kainnir Hilla i 

CENTRAL PROVING 

I. Introductory. 

Tkksk non -regulation jnovinees, which aio under a CJhief Com- 
niission^'r, comprise nearly the whole of ancient GhondWEIia — 
the country of the aborigin.il (Ihond kingdoms- but no part 
of the l)e«M*an proper. They are almost entirely surrounded 
by territory under native rule Until the i ail way was made 
throngb them the\ weie the least known pait of India. 

T'he country of Berar has lately been put under the government 
of the Central Provinces, being leased to the British go\ornment 
in perpetuity by the Ni/am of Hyderabad 

Jl. Geographical Situation. 

The (^cntial Pioviiues occupy a great tract of country in the 
centre of the peninsula. T\m tropic of Cancer passes through 
them in the extreme north. 

• III. Size and Shape. 

They are a litthi smaller than the United Provinces, their area 
being 100,39t> squaie miles, including Berar. 

The extreme length from north to south is 500 utiles, and the 
breadth from east to west 600 miles 

In shape tliey resemble Ilajputana, but are more oblong than 
square. 

IV. Boundaries. 

On the North : Central India and Bengal. 

On the East • Bengal and Madras. 

On the South . Madras and Hydei-abad. * 

On the West : Bombay and Central India. 

V. Relief. 

level the country only falls below 600 feet in the lower 
basins of the Narbada, the Godavari, and the Mahaiiadi rivera. 

The Satpura Range, stalling from tfoe lofty plateau of 
Arnarkantak at the stance of tflie Narbada, rtfna in a westerly 
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direction for about 600 miles, dividing the province into two 
parts. • It reaches its greatest height, 4500 feet, in the 
Pachmarhi hills. 

North of the range is the rich valley of the Narbada, a 
depression in a wide tract of hilly bibleland 

In the i3hrth-east a mountainous tract separates the central 
basin of the Mahaiiadi from Bengal, and, in the south, the 
province is shut in by a wide stretch of hill wnintry extend- 
ing from the Bay of Bengal to the Godavari. From the 
Godavari basin there is a gradual rise towards Nagpur. 

VI. Rivers. 

The Narbada flows across the northern pdrt of the province. 

The Mabanadi rises in the wild mountains at the south of 
GJhhattisgarli, flows generdlly north-east, and, after a tortuous 
course through the ea.stern portion of the pi'ovjiicc, strikes 
across Oi*issa to the Ba> of liengal. 

The Wainganga rises in the Seoni plateau of the Satpura 
range, s^id, after a winding course among the hills, flows south 
to its junction with the Wardha on the hoiith-west border. 

The Wardba rises in the Satpuras north west of Nagpur, 
and flows along the south-west boundary of the piovince to its 
junction with the Wainganga. 

The two rivers form the Franhita, which continues to maik 
the boundary of the province until it joins the Godavari. 

All these rivers have very rajdd « oiirses, and, though they are^ 
navigable for Jong distances in the rams, they generally become 
fordable in the hbt season. 

• Climate. 

In the west and south the annual rainfall is less than 30 
inches ; in the centre and east it is between 30 and 50 inches. 

In the higher parts of the country the heat is not extreme, 
and in the rainy season the climate is not unpleasant ; but in 
the Nagpur plain the summer heat is excessive 

Vm. Plants and Animals. 

Two-thirds of the Central Provinces are still jungle. 

Teak and sal are the principal timlier trees. 

Wild animals abound. 

IX. People. • 

Population- - c 

Tlie populatioh in 1900 w^ nearly 12 millions. 
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Races and Religions — 

Hindus form about four-fifths of the whole populatfbn, and 
about one-fiftli a»e of a]>original race, mostly Qonds. Tliis 
comparatively large proportion is due to the fact that the 
Satpiira range formed the first real obat»u*le to immigrant 
races pressing south, and the aboriginal laces v^ere able to 
hold their own in these forest-clad mountain wilds. 

Most of the people of this race are Animists. 

Language -- 

The prevading language of the province is Hindi, but 
Marathi, Uriya, and Gk>ndi are also spoken. 

X. Products and Industries. 

Stickdac and tussar silk arc collected in jungles in 
large (piantities 

The parts of the oountiy under cultivation arc fcilile. 

Wheat, rice, and cotton are produced m lai ge ci ops. 

Pulses and oil-seeds aie also important crops 

Wheat and cotton are chiefly grown m thci not them aiidTueRtcrn 
paits 

Rice is grown in the basins of the Mahanadi and Wainganga. 

Coal is woikcd at two places in the province, and there are a 
number of cotton mills. 

XI Towns. 

Nagpur (125,000), the capital and largest town of the Central 
Proviiicoa, is situated in the north-west of the division, 
759 miles from ("alciitta the Bengal-Nagpur Railway 

Kampti (43,000), nine miles north-east, is the fuiief military 
station of the province. 

Jubbulpore (IK), 000), situated 1300 feet above sea level north of 
the Satpiiras, is an iinportant railway-centre. The Narbada 
flows through a gorge of marble rocks nine miles to the west. 

Saugor (45,000), on the Viiulhya plateau north of the 
Narbada, is a large cantonment 109 miles north-west of 
Jubbulpore. • 

Burhanpur (32,000), on the north hank of the 'L\ipti, was 
formerly famous for its manufactures pf silk and gold 
thread. • 

Kbandwa (16,000), is an important station on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway. The metre-gauge Rajpntaiia-Malwa 
Rairt'ay runs north from hero into Central India. 

Pacbmarbl, in the Mahadeo HUls of the Satoura range, 3500 feet 
above the sea, «s the sapatorium of tue province, and the 
hot>woather scat of the Goveisiiment. 
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Raipur (31,000), is the largest town and a station on the Bengal- 
*Nagpur Railway, 180 miles east of Nagpur. It is situated 
in a fertile plain, and is an important trade-centre 
Chanda (16,000), near the south-west border, an ancient capital 
of the Gonds, is surrounded by a stone-wall, 5 ^ miles in 
circuit. 


Questions. 

1. What proportion of the whole population belongs to aboriginal 
races in the Central Provinces and Central India’ 

2. Describe the general geographical features of the province. 
What is the water-parting between the basins of the Mahanadi and 
the Son ? 

3. What becomes of the ram which falls in different parts of the 
province ? Mark upon a sketch map the several river basins. 

4. Describe accurately the situation of Nagpur, Jubbulpore, 
Chanda, Raipur, Pachmarhi, Saugor, and Khaiulwa, and mention 
anything noteworthy in connection with each. 


BOMBAY. 

I. Introductory. 

This province takes its name from the small island on which 
the city of Bombay now stands, winch was ceded to England in 
1661 as part of the dowry of Katherine of Bragaiiwi More^ 
than one-third of the area of the province belongs to native 
states, of which the largest arc Baroda, Khairpur, and Cutch. 
The Portuguese territory of Goa w included within its 
boundaries. 

II Geographical Situation. 

The province consists of a long strip of land along the 
western sea -board of Peninsular India, and of the lower basin 
of the Indus witli its delta. Only Sind and the north of Cutch 
with the adjacent mainland are outside the tropics. 

III. Size and Shape. 

The area of Bombay is about 123,000 squaie miles. 

It extends over more degrees of latitude than any other 
province, Burma excepted. It is more than a tUjusand miles 
in length from north to south, hut its breadtii never exceeds 
300 miles. • 
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IV. Boundaries. 

On tlie North : Baluchistan and the Punjab. 

On the East • Rajputana, Central India, the Central Pro- 
viiices, Berar, Hyderabad, and Madras. 

On the South . Mysore and Madras. 

On the \^\3st ; the Arabian Sea. 

V. Coast. 

The coast-line extends from the Mysore boundary to Gape 
Monze, which is separated from Rilnchistrin by the River Bab. 

The gulfs of Cambay and Cutch are the only openings of 
any size, and the greatest projection is the itathiawar 
Peninsula, which lies between them. 

VI. Belief. 

The surface features of the pioviuce are very varied In the 
north, in Sind, the low-lying Inilus delta is surrouiuled by an 
arid country resembling the adjacent desert tracts of Rajputana, 
the Punjab, and BaluchisUn. 

South of Sind are the plains of Cutch and Kathiawar, broken by 
rugged hills ; while the adjoining mainland is alluvial plain 
extending to the hills of the Central India I'lns part of 
the province is called Gujarat. 

Farther south the province h.^s two distinct natuial divisions: 
the rugged and hilly corust-stnp called, as far as North 
Kanara, the Konkan, und the wcstei n Deccan above it 

Mountains-— 

The Khitthar Ban^e runs between Sind and Baluchistan, 
rising in the north to upwards of 4000 feet. 

The Mewar and Malwa Ohats mark the border between tlie 
province and Rajputana and (/entral India 

The long range of the Western Ghats runs from the Tapti 
to the south of the peninsula, generally parallel to the coast 
The average height is about 3000 feet, rising in jilaces to over 
4000 leet. 

VII. Rivers. 

The lower parts of the cmirses of the Indus, the Narbada, 
and the Tapti are in the province. 

The Indus enters Sind from the Punjab as great river, 
several miles across when in flood. . It gives off its first deltaic 
distributary above Sukkur, anfl enters the sea by many mouths, 
none of which a.e navigable by sea-going steamers. 
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The Naxbada can be navigated by amall sea-going sl^pa up 
to Bro*ach, 30 miles from the sea. 

The Tapti flows across the province on the high alluvial plain 
south of the western portion of the Satpura range, descends to 
tile lower plain of Gujaiat, and enters the (liilf of Cambay. 

The largest rivers of the Deccan aie the Godavari and 
Kistna, winch rise in the Western (lliats 
The Bhima, and its tiibutary the Sina, are important feeders 
of the Kistna. The Bhima has the greater part of its course 
within the province. 

, VIII. Climate. 

The Climates of the province illustrate the effect of rainfall 
and elevation. 

The Konkan tracts below the (Ihats, with a rainfall of o\er 100 
inches, have a warm, moist, and umfoim climate. 

The Deccan above, with an elevation of about 2000 feet, and a 
tainfall of under 50 inches, has a <by and cxtieine climate, 
though the heat is to some exieiit tempeieil by the 
elevation 

In Sind, whicli is loM^ and has a rainfall of less than ten 
inches, the heat is excessive, and, owing to its position in 
the north of the province, tlie cold weather is moi e severe. 
Upper Sind has the most extreme climate in India 

, IX. Plants and Animals, 

Plants— 

There are valuable forests of babul and sisu along the banks 
of the Indus in Sind, and teak is abundant in the Western 
Ghats. 

Animate — 

The maneless lion of Gujarat is peculiar to the province ; so 
also is the wild ass found in the sandy deserts of Cutch and 
Upper Sind. 

X. People. 

Population— 

The population in 1902 was 18i luillions. The desert portions 
of Sind are very scantily populated. 

Races and Religions— 

The great fiiasa of the people are Hindus. Only in Sind do 
Muhammadans form the majority. ^ 
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ThQ. Farsis, a small but intelligent and enterprising com* 
munity of Persian origin, number about 90,000, and of this 
number nearly 50,000 are in Bombay city. 

Languages — 

The prevailing language in the Deccan and Konkan is 

Marathi 

XL Products and Industries. 

The chief food crops of the province are millets, rice in the 
low-lying and moist Konkan, wheat and barley in Gujarat and 
Sind. 

Cotton is very largely grown in the inland districts, and 
furnishes the great industry of the province Not only is raw 
material exported in large quantities, but there are iiunierrms 
spinning and weaving mills. 

Tliere is also a considerable manufacture of silk fabrics and 

paper. 

XII. Towns. 

BomiMiy (982,000), the capital of the province, and the second city 
and seaport in the Indian Empire, is situated on a small 
island artificially connected with other islands and the 
mainland. Its magnificent harbour, its complete connexion 
by railway witli other parts of India, and its nearness to 
Europe, have conihined to make it one of the greatest ports 
in the east, especially foi foreign trade It also has a great 
cotton industry, am' is a busy manufacturing town as well 
as a port. It is pre-eminent among Indian cities for the 
magnificence of its moilern public buildings. 

On the island of Elephanta in the harlxiur are the famous cave 
temples. 

Bombay is 1400 miles from Calcutta via Jubbulpore, and 1279 
miles ma Nagpur. 

Poona (111,000), the foimer capital of the Mahratta rulers, and 
the present hot weather seat of Go\ ernment, is situated on 
the Deccan, at a height of bSOO feet, 119 miles south-east 
from Bombay. It is a large military station. 

Ihmadabad (148,000), once the splendid capital of tlie Muham- 
madan state of Gujarat, is a picturesque walled city on the 
Sabarniati, north of yhe Gulf of Cambay. 

Surat ( 1 18,000) is on the Tapti estuary, 14 miles from the sea. It 
was once the cliief port in India, and was the first English 
settlement s 

K aradhl (115,0(X)), the capital of Sind, and the sea-port of 
North-Wertern India, is situated between the south-west 
corner of the delta and“Capo Mbnze. It is now the fifth 
port in India, and has a great trade in wheat. 
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Baroda (116,000), the capital of BaroJa Native State, is situated 
near tlie liead of the (lulf of Onibay. • 

Hubli (58,000), an important junction on the Southern Mahratta 
railwaj^ is the centre ot the cotton tiatle 
^ Hyderabad (58,000), the former capiul ot Sind, is situated tlirec 
miles from the left bank of the Indus. / 

Ahmadnag^ar (42,000), north-east of Poona, on the Sina, was a 
former Miih imniadan capital. 

Shlrkarpur (42,000) is the chief town of Upper Si ml, and the 
headquarters of the trade through the boLiii Pass. 

Broach (42,000), on the Naibaila estuaiy, is an ummpoitant 
trading town. 

Belgaum (26,000)* 25lK) feet above sea level, and 20 miles inland 
from the Ghats, is a military station. 

Mahabaleshwar is the puneipal hill station of the province, 
and is situated in the Ghats, at a iieight of 4540 Icet. It 
has a lamfall of nearly .?00 inches. 

Matheran, below the Boie Ghat, is another hill station at an 
elevation of 2200 feet. 

Qi;kstions. • 

1. How did the piovince get its name’ Compare it with Buima 
in regard to situation, and the tlisti ilmtion of its territory in 
relation to the sea 

2. What aie the natural divisions of the province’ 

3. W liat ranges of hills mark the change from the low-lying coast 
plains to the plateaux of the mteiior’ 

- 4. What river basins arc comprised wholly or partially within 
tiie province. To what seas do they cany the drainage of the 
land ? * 

5. What diflferent climates aic found in the Bombay Presidency? 

6. What IS the chief industry of the province ? • 

7. Give some account of Bomlxiy city, Karachi, Poona, Surat, 
Goa, Baroda, Bclgtium, and Alimadabad. 

8. What do you know of Outch, Gujaiat, Mahabaleshwar, 
Hyderabad, the Sina, the Konkaii, Kathiawar, Cape Moiize, the 
Kirthar Range? 


* HYDERABAD. 

I. Introdudlory. 

This is the premier Muhammadan state of the Empire, ruled 
over by the mzam. It is the largest of the Feudatory States. 

It. Gteqpraphical SituatibXL 

It is situated in the heart of Peninsular India. 
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III. Size and Shape. 

The^area is 82,698 square miles, a little more than that of 
Kashmir. 

Its length from north to south is about 400 miles, and from 
east to west about 350 miles. 

IV. Boundaries. 

On the North : Bombay, Berar, and the Central Provinces 

On the East : Central IVovinees am I Madras 

On the South . Madras. 

On the West : Bombay. 

V ReUef. 

The state is entiiely situated on the Deeoati tableland, and 
has an average elevation of 1250 feet above sea-level, with a 
slope towards the east. 

The hills are merely risings from the general level of the 
tableland, and the most yironiinent are the Ajaiita Ghats in 
the noyth-west on the boKieis of Bombay 

VI. Rivers. 

The Godavari flows across the northern portion of the state, 
receiving tlie Manjira from the soutl; It then forms the north- 
east boundary until it enters Madras. 

The Kistna flows across the south-west of the state, receiving 
the Bhima, an inqioitaiit tributary from the north. 

Another great, tributary, the Tungabhadra, forms the southern 
boundary of the state, and the Kistna, below the junction of 
the two rivers, continues to mark the boundary until it enters 
Madras. 

VII. OUmate 

The climate is dry, the rainfall being everywhere less than 
50 inches, and in the south less than 30 inches. The elevation 
of the country above sea level moderates the heat, but, owing 
to its southerly latitude, it is never very cold. 

VII L People. 

Population and Religion-* - 

The population in 1901 was 11 millions, of whom the 
great majority were Muhammadans ^ 

Language— 

The prevailing languages are Telegl\ in the east and south, 
Marathi in the north-west, and Kanarese m the south-west. 
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IX. Products and Industries. • 

There are large coalfields along the north-east border in the 
Godavari valley, which are worked at Singareni^ where iron is 
also found. 

Some diamonds are found in the Kistna Valley. 

The most important croj) is cotton. Oil-seeds are also largely 
grown. 

X. Towns. 

Hyderabad (446,000), the capital, is, with Secunrlerabad, the 
fourth city in India, and is situated 2024 feet above sea- 
levcl, 389 nults uortli west of Madias, 449 miles south-east 
of Bombay, and 962 miles south-west of Calcutta 

The inliabit.ints are of many races, and go about a .nod. 

Secunderabad, on higher gtound, six miles north east of the 
city, is the largest military station in India. 

Golconda, lying seven miles west, is an old capital, once famous 
for its tiadc in diamonds. 

Aurangabad (26,0(X)), in the north-west, near the Ajaiita* Hills, 
is another old capital. 

In the district are the famous caves of Ellora, the Buddhist 
caves and rook temples of Ajanta, and the battleheld of 

Assaye. 


BERAR. 

I. Introductory. 

Tins province was formerly a part of Hyderabad, bub was ceded 
in 1853. It IS now under the Chief Commissioner of the 
Central Provinces. 

TI. Geographical Situation and Size. 

It lies ininujdiately north of tlie Nizam’s dominions, and south 
and west of the (Central Provinces. On the west it touches 
Bombay. 

Its area is 17,718 .square miles, 

III. Relief. 

The elevation varies from 800 feet in the rich valley of the 
Puma, to 120(bfeet on the southern tableland. 

IV. Rivers. ^ 

The drainage flows pfft tly to the Pumai a twbutary of the 
Tapti, paitly to the wardha, which Hows along the north-east 
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boundary, and partly to the Penganga, a tributary of the 
Wardha, which tonus the greater part of the southern boundary. 
Ill the north branches of the Satpura Range shut in the 
province, and in the south an extension of the Ajanta Hills. 

V. Climate. 

The climate is like that of Hyderabad. 

VI. People. 

POPUI-ATION AND RELIGION — 

The population in 1901 was nearly three millions, the greu,t 
majority tieing Hindus. * 

Language— 

The prevailing language is Marathi. 

Vfl. Products and Industries. 

The chief crops are cotton, millets, and oil-seeds, and 
agriciWture and tnide have developed greatly under British 
administration. 

VIII Towns. 

BlUchpur (.36,000) is the largest town. 

Amraotl (34,()00) is a great cotton mart. A branch line connects 
it with the Great Indian Peninsula Railw’ay. 

Akola (21,000) is an important town on the mam line of railway . 

Q1TE.ST10NS. 

1. Describe the geogrp.phioal situation of Hyderabad and Berar. 
Why is it correct to describe the country as a table-land ? 

2. Draw a sketch map of Hyderahatl and Berar, ami mark upon 
it the courses of the xiriiicipal rivers and their tributaries What 
parts of the coiums of these rivers are included 111 tlic two provinces? 

.3. Name the most valuable crops. What muieral products are 
noteworthy ? 

4. Where are Hyderabad city, Aurungabad, Assaye, Amraoti, 
Singareni, Ellichpur, and Ajanta? Mention anything noteworthy 
in connection with each. 


MADRAS. 

I. Introductory. * 

The Presideiicyo of Madras or Port St. George was estab- 
lished ill 1658/the trading setUement^ in Bengal being under 
its control. It is the oldest British province. 
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11. Geographical Situation. • 

Madras occupies the whole of the east coast south of Orissa, 
the whole of tlie west coast south of Bombay, and the interior 
of the peninsula south of Kistna and its tributary the Tunga- 
bhadra, with the exception of Mysore and Coorg 

It reaches its most northerly point on the borders of Bengal, 
and luns oonsideiubly farther south than any other province. 

J 1 1 Size 

The ai*ea is about 142,000 square miles, so that it laiiks as the 
second province in size. 

Its oxtrenie leiigfli is about or)0 miles , breadtli v.iries from 
60 miles up to about 4.">0 miles. 

JV. Boundaries 

On the North Jiombay, Mysore, Hydeiabad, the Ontral 
Provinces, and Bengal 

On the East * the Bay of Bengal. • 

On the South . i’alk Strait and the (5!ulf of Manaar. 

On the West the Arabian Sea. 

V. Coast. 

The coast of the province is about 1700 miles long, and it has 
not a single good liaibour. 

The Coromandel coast is generally low 

The Malabar coast is more broken, and h.is lines of lagoons 
extending from (Cochin almost to (Upe Comorin, which are 
largely u.sed for navigation. * 

VI. Relief. 

The triangular plateau of reniiisnlar India narrows to its 
vertex in the south of the province, and, in the latitude of 
Madras, laud which is upwards of 2000 feet in height occujues 
the greater part of the peninsula. • 

Tlie plains of the Oamatic on the east eoa.st vary in width 
from 30 to 80 miles. 

The coast strip on the west of •the central plateau is much 
narrower, and resembles the Konkan of Bomlmy. 

MoUNTAINS-f- 

The Western Ghats enter the province fitim Bombay, and 
run to the Palghat ga]), an extraoramary bi%ak of 25 miles in an 
otherwise continuous range, and thence on to ne&r Cape Oomorin. 
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Nof^h of the Palghat gap they expand into the Nilglri Hills, 
whose highest point is Bodabetta (S640 feet), and south of 
the gap into the Anamalai Hills, in which Anamudi (8850 
feet) is the highest point in the peninsula. Farther south- 
east, are the Palnl Hills. 

The portion of the range m Tiavancore is sometimes called the 

Cardamom Hills. 

The Western Ghats are a true water-parting, and arc broken 
through by no large river. They are precipitous on the 
western side, and are clothed with forests of bamboo and 
timber trees. 

The Eastern Ghats run south-west from 'the Bengal frontier 
to beyond the Kistna ; they then run south until near Madras, 
and afterwards again run .south-west to theii junction with the 
Nilgiris. 

The Eastern Ghats have a less average height than the Western 
Ghats, and, as tliey are pierced by the larger rivers of the 
province, which rise in the Western Ghats, they arc not a 
• true water-parting. 

The Bhevaroy Hills are an outlying range branching southwards 
from the Blastern Ghats 

VII. Rivers and Liakes. 

Rivers — 

The chief rivers are the Godavari, Kistna, Penner, Palar, 
Fonniar, Kavari, and Vaigai. 

The Godavark enters the province from Hyderabad and the 
Central Provinces, and becomes deltaic near Rajaniahendri. 

The Kistna is the boundary between Madras and Hyderabad 
for about ISO miles. It then enters the plains of the 
province, and becomes deltaic below Bezwada. 

T)ie Fenner rises in the north-east of Mysore and, after break- 
ing through the Eastern Ghats, flows east across the plains 
to the sea below Nellore. 

The Palar rises near the Penner, and flows past Arcot and 
«' Chengalpat into the sea south of Madras 

The Ponniar also ri.ses in the east of Mysore, and enters the sea 
by a small delta between Pondicheri-y and (^uddalore. 

The Xavari rises in Coorg, flows across Mysore, and forms a 
large delta which occupies most of Tanjoie district. 

The Vaigai rises in the hills of Travancorc, drains the southern 
slopes of the Palm hills, and flows into Palk it trait. 

All these rivers have had masonry dams or animts built across 
them to divert their waters inf^o the irrigation canals 
which traverse the ,»lains of the east coast, and protect 
the province from famine in years of bad rainfall. 
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Lakes — 

The Kolar Lake fills a depression between the deltas of the 
Godavari and Kistna. 

The Chilka Lake on the borders of Orissa, and the Fulikat 
Lake, north of IMadras city, are lagoons almost completely cut 
off from the sea by aaml banks. 

VTII. Climate. 

Owing to its low-er latitude the climate of the province is 
more uniformly hot than that of other paits of India, but It 
is not extreme. If it has not the bracing, cold of the north- 
west it never has its fiery lieat. 

Rainfall — 

The rainfall on the Malabar (‘oast exceeds 100 inches, and the 
climate is exceedingly moist. 

The rest of the province lias an annual rainfall of between 
“ 30 and 50 inchiis 

The northern and western districts receive most of their 
rain during the south-west monsoon , 

The distiicts of the Carnatic receive most of their rain during 
the so-called north-east monsoon in the later months of the 
}ear. 

Tlie climate of the plateau is much drier than that of the 
Y>lains in general, because the Wes^^ern Ghats stop most of the 
south-west monsoon, and the Eastern Ghats most of the north- 
east monsoon. 


•i IX. People. 

Population — 

'ITie ])opulation is about 38 millions In density of population 
Madras ranks third among the provinces of India, coming after 
Bengal and the United Provinces 
The deiLsity is greatest in Tanjore in tlio Kavari delta, where 
it exceeds GOO persons per ^square mile. 

Races and Religions — 

The great mass of the .population is Hindu. There pa 
less than three million Muhammadans, and over one million 
Christians. 

Languages — 

The prevailing languages are : 

Telnga in the north-cast, uind Tamil in the south-east. 
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X. Products and Industries. • 

The province is essentially agricultural. It is p<ior on the 
wliole in mineral wealth, and has no great manufacturing 
industries. 

Iron ores of good quality are found in several parts ; also 
corundum and mica. CtoM mines are being worked at a profit 
in the Wynaad plateau in tlie Western (^hats 

The chief crops are the millets, rice, oil-seeds, cotton, sugar- 
cane, and spices of vaiious kinds. Tobacco of excellent 
quality is grown, and there is a considerable cigar industry. 
Tea, coffee, indigo, and cinchona arc also cultivated. 

XI. Towns. 

Madras (509,000), the capital of the province, and the third city 
in India, stands facing the sea on the low Carnatic coast It 
has fine public build iiigvS, which line the beach, and an 
aitlfioial harbour which facilitates trade, though it is 
unsafe in violent stoinis ^ 

Madras is the seat of the local government for pait of yie year, 
and has a university, aud an astioiiomical observatoiy. 

As the longitude of Madras is about midway between those of 
the eastern and western limits of India, Madras time, 
which is tlnity-three minutes behind Calcutta time, and 
thiity minutes in .idvance of Bombay time, is taken as the 
standard tune for India 

As a conmieicial centie Madias is a long way bchiiid Bombay 
• and Calcutta, and both Kaiigooii and Kainchi lia\e about 

the same arnoiuit of ftireign tnide. • 

Tlie most impoitant exports from Madras are bides and skins, 
coffee, cotton, rice, indigo, oil-seeds and oil^, spices, tea 
and tobacco. 

Trichinopoly (105, (MX)) is the second town of the piovince. It is 
situated on the south bank of the Ka\aii, at the head of 
the delta, and has a temple-crowned rock in the middle of 
the city. It is a huge military cantonment, and is famops 
for its cigata and jewellery. 

Madura (105,U(X)) is the thud town of the province. It i»on the 
Vaigai, and has a famous temple. 

Dindlgral, on the railway north of Madura, is the centre of a 
tobacco and cigar industry. • 

Salem (70,000) is the centre of'a w'eaving industry, and excellent 
steel is made from the iron ore of the district. It is 
situaSed on the Madras Railway, south of the Shevaroy 
hills, on which are coftee plantations. 

Calicut (76,000), which gave the name “ calico ” to cotton cloth, 
is the largest town on tHb Mi^abar coast, *and the terminus 
of the Madras Railway. 
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KaAgalore (44,000), Cannanore, and Telllcherry are also porta 
on this coast. 

Negapatam (56,000) is the port of the Ka\ari delta. 

Tapjore (58,000), in the heart of the delta, lias a splendid 
temple. It was the capital of an ancient Hindu dynasty. 

Cumbaconam (60,000), in the delta, north-east of Tanjorc, is an 
ancient and learned city. 

Bellazy (57,000), in the north-west, is the largest town. It had 
a fort on an isolated rock, and is a large military station. 

Coimbatore (5.3,000) is on the branch line running to the foot of 
the Nilgiris. 

On the Niigiii plateau are the well-knpwii hiU-stations of 
Ootacamund, 7271 feet, and Coonoor, 6000 feet, also 
numerous tea, cofTee, and cinchona plantations. Ootaca- 
inund is the summer seat of the Madras (government. 

Gopalpur, Vizagapatam, Goconada (48,000), Masulipatam (39.000), 
are minor ports on the east coast, and Bezwada is a rising 
railway town on the East-Coast Railway. 

Trivandrum (28,000) is the largest town and capital of 
^ Travancore State. 

Tutlconn (2.),(K)0) a rising port, with a steamer service with 
Ceylon, and Tlnnevelly (25, (KX)), aie termini of the South 
Indian Railway. 

Questions. 

1. What part of the Indian sea board does Madras Presidency 
occupy? How many times larger than England is it ’ 

2. Describe the .natural, boundaries of the province 

3. Draw a sketch map of Madras, and mark upon it the main 
water-partings, the courses of the principal rivers, and the lakes. 

4. Explain how it is that rain is brought to this province by both 
the south-west and north-east monsoon. What parts have least 
rainfall, and why ? 

5. Name the industries of the province ? Where are tea and 
coffee grown ? 

6. What are the means of communication between the east and 
west coasts of the province ^ How is Madras city eoiinccted wdth 
Bombay, with the south of the peninsula, and with Bengal ? 

7. Arrange the following towms in order of size, describe their 
situation, and mention everything of importance in connection with 
each : — Salem, Trivandrum, Calicut, Madura, Tuticorin, Trichino- 
poly, Madras, Tanjore, Bellary, Negapatam. 

8. What are the Carnatic, the Vaigai, the Wyn^.d, Anamndi, 

the Ckpromandel Coast, the Chilka, Coonoor, Cochin, Dodabetta, 
Dindigal ? c 
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MYSORE. 

I. Introductory. 

This is a native state in direct political relation with the 
Government of India, which is represented by a Rritish 
Resident who i.s also Commissioner of the adjoining British 
district of Ooorg. 

II. Geographical Situation. 

It IS situated at the southern (‘xtremit} of the central plateau 
of the peninsula, wlfich here reaxibes its greatest height The 
Eastern and Western Ghat'» converge in the Nilgiris, and the 
plateau which octujnes the angle between them, n n*th of the 
Nilgiris, is Mysore. 

Ill Boundaries and Size 

Mysore is surrounded on all sides by the pi oviuce of Madras, 
except in the imrth-west, where it touches Bombay, and #long a 
small portion of its western boidei, where it touches Coorg 

Its area is neai 1 y JMMXH) s(|uaie miles. 

IV. Relief and Climate. 

The surface of the country varies between 2000 and 3000 
feet in height. The northern portion drams to the Tunga- 
bhadra, the eastern portion to tlie Penner, Palar, and Ponniar, 
and the southern nortion to the Kavari. * 

The hill country oordering on the Western Ghats, called the 
Malnad, is well wooded, and has a good rainfall. *The more 
open country east of tlie Malnad, called the Maidan, is much 
drier, and is liable to famine whenever the rainfall of Southern 
India is deficient. 

The climate of Mysore is moderated by its elevation, and in 
many parts it is agreeably temjierate. 

A striking feature of the Maidan is the numerous isolated rocky 
hills called droogs, often used os hill-foits iii the troubled 
times of the last ceiituiy. ^ 

V Products. 

The staple f^d crop is ragi, a small millet ; other crops are 
rice, sugar-cane, tobacco, and cotton in the nortli ; coffee in 
the Malnad On the high land in the middletof the state little 
grows but coarse grass. • • • 
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Water for irrigation is stored in tanks, of which there is an 
extraordinary number. 

Most of the sand^'WOod of India comes from the forests in the 
drier part of tiie country. 

Of late years considerable quantities of gold have been obtained 
from mines woi ked under European management. 

Population— 

The ^pnlatiou of Mysore in 1900 was over 5^ millions, 
mostly Hindus. 

Languagk— 

Tile language of the country is Kanaxesc. 

VII. Towns. 

Bangaloie (159,000), 219 miles west of Madras, is the largest 
town. It IS 31 H) feet above the sea, and is considered to 
have one of the pleascantest climates in India. It is a large 
military and civil station, an<l has cotton and woollen mills. 

t/Lyfiore (68,000), the capital of the state, is 96 miles south-west 
of l^ngalore, and 2526 feet above the sea. Ten miles 
north, on an island in the Kavari, is Scringapatam, the 
former capital. It ivas stoiined by the British m 1799, 
when Tipu ISultan Wtis killed in the breach. 


OOORG. 

Area, 1582 square miles Population, 180,000. 

Coorg is‘a British province itii mediately east of the Western 
Ghats, of which the Mysore Resident is the Chief Commissioner 
It is very rimgod and hilly, and there is little s})ace for 
cultivation. The people are a brave and intelligent race. 

Merkaxa (7000), the chief town, standa on a small plateau 3800 
feet above sca-levcl, 86 miles oast of Bangalore. 

Qukstions. 

1. What is the position of Mysore as a native state ? How is it 
related, physically and politUally, to Coorg ? 

2. Describe the natural features of the Mysore plateau. How is 
it drained ? 

3. Name (1) the principal food crop, (2) the mof^S characteristic 
forest product, (3) the most valuable mineral product, of the State? 

4. What are the Tungabhadra, the Afalnad, Merkara, Seringa* 
patam, droogs ? 
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THE ISLANDS. • 

Ths Andaman Islands (area, 1760 square miles) are situated 
in the east of tlie Bay of Bengal, about f»00 miles fi’om the 
mouth of the Hugli. There are two groups, the Great and 
Little Andamans. They are Inll^ and covered with forest, 
and surrounded by mangrove swamps and coral reefs 

The penal setth'ment of Port Blair is on the south island of 
the Great Andamans The population in ItOl was 24,499. 

The abongmos are a small, woolly-haired, exceedingly black 
race of low civilization. 

The Nicobars (arAi, 6.34 scpiare miles) aie 88 miles south of 
the Little Andaman, and consist of Ih inlands, the largest of 
which is 30 miles long ami 12 to 15 miles wide. They have a 
large trade in cocoa-nuts. 

The natives are entiiely ditierent from the Andamanese, 
being of Malay origin. 

Tlie Laccadives areagmup of 14 islands 200 miles off the 
Malabar coast. There is a laige tiade in coir. The pojUilation 
ill 1891 was 14,440, all Muhammadans. 


NEPAL. 

T. Introductory. 

Sepal, though an independent kingdom, is geographically 
within India. 'J'heie i.s a British Besideiit at* the capital, but 
Europeans in general are jealously excluded from the country. 
Tlie nominal ruler is the Maharaja Dlifraj, but the actual power 
is in the hands of the Piiiiie Minister, who is of Ghurka race, 
and is styled Mahaiaja. 

11. Geogncaphical Situation and Size. 

The state ineindos the cential seitioii of the mam Himalaya, 
and the low country (the tarai) immodiatel\ south of it. It 
lies between Sikkim and Kumaun. 

Its area is estimated at 54,000 square miles, and its population 
at two millions. • 

Its length from east to west is about 550 miles, and its 
breadth 160 yiiles. 

HI Boundaries. 

On the North : Tibet.. • 

On the West and South : the tJni^d Provinc&. 

On the South and East : Bengal. 

o 
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lY. Belief and Climate. 

The section of the Himalaya in Nepal contains some of its 
highest peaks; Dhaulagiri. Dayabang, and Everest. The 
range is broken through by three large rivers . the Gogra in 
the west, the Gandak east of Dhaulagiri, and the Kosi, cast of 
Everest. 

V. Products. 

The lower valleys are inhabited and cultivated. 

The tarai produces crops of rice, millets, oil-seeds, and 
tobacco. Sal and sisu are the principal tiiuber trees. 

VI. Trade and Commerce. 

Most of the trade with India follows routes connecting the 
Khatmandu valley with stations on the Bengal frontier. 

VII. People. 

Racijis and Religion — 

The inhabitants are of mixed rat e, jiai tJy Mongolian, partly 
Indian. The prevailing religion is a simple form of Hinduism. 

The Ghurkas are the predominant tube. They are a small, 
hardy, and warlike race, and some of the best of the Indian 
troops are recruited from them. 

Khatmandu (50,000), the capital, is situated m a valley 4,500 
feet above sea-level. 


BHUTAN. 

1. Introductory. 

This is an independent state in the Eastern Himalaya, from 
which Europeans are entirely excluded. The only political 
relation which it has with the Government of India is that once 
a year a chief comes to Baxa on the frontier, to receive the 
annual subsidy of a lakh of rupees. 

II. Geogrraphical Situation. 

It occupies a position east of Sikkim corre^sponding with that 
of Nepal west of Sikkim, with the difTerence that the tracts 
(duars) below the hills are British. 

III. Size and Shape. a 
Its length from east to west is about 160 milc.s, its breadth 
90 miles, and it has' an area of about 16,800 square miles. The 
population is believed to be about 50,000. 
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IV. Boundaries. 

On the North and East : Tibet. 

On the South • Assam and Bengal. 

On the West : Bengal and Tibet. 

V. ReUef. 

The be:!>t known peak in the Bhutan Himalaya is Ohlimalari 
(23,989 feet) in the e.xtreme north-west 

The interior is little known, but is wild, te rest-clad, mountain 
country, with great extremes of climate. 

The drainage of the country is carried to the Bralmiaputra 
by the numerous iifers which emerge from the hills upon the 
duars of north-eastern Bengal and north-western Assam. 

VI. Trade and Commerce. 

The chief exports are wool, wax, musk, and ponies, and the 
chief imports are cotton-goods, betel nuts, tobacco, silk, and 
rice. 

VII. People and Government. « 

The government of the country resembles that of Tibet. 
The people are an oppressed and degraded race, though 
physically strong and well-made. Their religion is Buddhism. 

The capital of the country is Funakha, about 100 miles north* 
east of Daijochng. 


FRENCH POSSESSIONS.. 

France lias 203 square miles of territory in Tiylia, with a 
population of about 283,000. 

There aie five settlements ; 

Ghandemagore, on the ITngli, 20 miles above Calcutta. 
Yanaon, in the Godavari delta. 

Pondicherry and Karikal, on the Coromandel coast. 

Make, near Telliohern, on the Malahar coast 
'Fhe Governor-General lives at Pondicherry, which is T)y far 
the largest settlement. 


PORTUGUESE POSSESSIONS. 

Portugal has 1558 square miles of territory, with a population 
of about 572,290. • 

There are three settlAnents, all on the Bombay coast : 

Ctoa^ in the South Konkaii ; 
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Dairan, south of Surat. 

Diu, an island south of the Kathiawar peninsula. 

Goa (14^ square miles) is the largest settlement, and its port, 
Marmagoa, is connected with Bombay by a i ail way over 
the Western Ghats. 

Goa City consists of the old town and the new Tlie former has 
a fine cathedral, and the church containing the venerated 
tomb of St. Francis Xavier. 

Questions. 

1. Where are the Andaman, the Nicobar, and the Jjiccadive 
Islands ’ What is noteworthy about the natives of eaoli group ? 

2. Name the principal peaks of the Himalaya that are situated in 
Nepal and Bhutan. What rivers cmeige upon the plains of India 
from these portions of the Himalaya ? 

3. What do you know of the Nepalese and Bhutias ? What reli^ 
gions do they respectively follow' ’ 

4 Where and w'hat are Chamlernagore, Goa, Pondicherry, Dm, 
Yanaon, and Mahc? 


CEYLON, 

f. Introductory. 

This island belongs geographically to India, though, being a 
British Crown Colony, it is politically outside the Indian 
Empire. 

II Geographical Situation. 

It is situated to tlie soutli-east of the Indian peninsula, 
separated from it by the Gulf of Manaar and Palk Strait, 
and almost connected with it by islands and the line of rocks 
and sandbanks known as Adam’s Bridge. 

HI. Size and Shape. 

Ceylon is more than three-quarters of the size of Ireland, 
having an area of 25,3(35 square miles. In shape it is not unliko 
a pear, with the small end pointing iioith. 

Its length is 270 miles, and its greatest width is 140 miles. 

IV. Coast. 

The coast is not much more broken than the^ neighbouring 
coast of India, but there is a fine natural harbour at Trinco- 
malee, in the north-east of the island. 

Dondra Head, m the south of the isk.nd, is the southernmost 
point of India 
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V. Relief. 

Mountains — 

The central portion of the southern half of the island is 
occupied by a mass of inomi tains rising in Pldiutalagala to 
8290 feet, find in Adam’s Peak to 7353 feet. 

The latter peak stands up boldly in the south-west of the 
mountain region, and is a great x>hi-cc of pilgnmege to 
Buddhist, Hindu, and Muhammadan alike. 

The northern half of the island is a pLun, and the central 
mountain region lias a belt of low countiy, broken bj' hills, 
between it and the coast. 

VI Rivers. 

There are no large rivers iii the island. The largest is the 
Mahavila Ganga, which uses in Pidi ntalagala, flows past 
Kandy, and enters tin* sea on the north-east coast It is 134 
miles long, and is iiav igable by small boats neaily to Kandy. 

VII. Climate. ^ 

The south-west monsoon blows full on the island, and the 
south-west plains and the central mountain region have a heavy 
rainfall. The iioithern parts of the islaml have a hot, dry 
climate, like that of the dryer pirta of the (’arnatic. The 
climate of the sou tli -west C(*as"t i.s moist, liot, and unifoiiu. 

• VllI Plants and Animals. 

Plants- 

t 

Most of the island was formerly covered with foiest, and 
vegetation is very luxuriant on the hills and on the; south-west 
coast. 

Cinnamon growls wild iu the forests and satin-wood, ebony, 
and other valuable tinibei trees abound. 

Animals— 

Wild elephants are still to be found in the jungles. 

TX. People. 

Population— 

The population in 1899 w'as aboifl three and a half millions, 
giving an average density of 13(1 to the squai e mile, consider- 
ably less thai^that of India. 

Races and Religions — 

Two-thirds of the piople arp Singhalese, jnd nearly one- 
quarter Tamils. • 
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More than half the population are Buddhists by religion, a 
fifth afe Hindus, and a tenth are ChristiailS. Miihfl.nfiniadfl.nfi 
form a small minority. 

Lanouages — 

Tamil is the prevailing Language in the north of the island, 
and Singhalese in the south. 

X. Products and Industries. 

Minerals — 

The island is rich in minerals. The most important are 
plumbago and gems, including rubies, FULppliiros, amethysts, 
garnets, and cats’-eyes. 

There are peaxl fisheries in the Manaar Gulf. 

Agricultural Products — 

The great agricultural industry was foimoily cofi^ee> but of 
late yeaia tea has taken its place, and is most lloiinshing 
Cliyshona and cacao aic also cultivated. 

Cinnamon is grown in the south-west, and excellent tobacco in 
the north of the island, near Jaffna. 

Rice IS the chief food crop. About one eighth of the country is 
under cultivation. 

XI. Means of Communication, 

Railways — 

A line on the, Indian standard gJ^ige runs from (Julombo to 
Kandy, and through the tea districts of the hills to Baiidarawela. 

There is ^Iso a lino from Colombo running down the coast 
through Galle to the south of the island. 

XII, Commerce. 

Exports— 

The exports in order of value arc tea, COCOa-nut oil, COpra, 
and coir, coffee, plumbago, areca nuts, cinchona. 

Imports — 

The imports are rice, cot^n goods, coal and coke, salt fish. 
XTII. Government. 

The colony is administered by a Governor appointed by the 
King, an &[ecutive Council, and a Legislative Council, 
It is divided info nine proyinced under Government Agents. 
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XIV. Towns. ^ 

Coloinl)0 (127,000), the capital of t)ie Colony, is one of the 
greatest ports-of call in the world, lying, as it does, on the 
steamer ton to to China and Australia. It has a good 
artilicial harbour. 

JafEha (4.3,000), at the northern extremity of the island, has a 
considerable trade with India tacross the Palk iStiait. 

Galle (34,000), at the extreme south-west of the island, 72 miles 
south of Colombo, has a small hai'boiir winch was the 
calling port for steamers on tJieir way east before the 
harbour was made at ('oloinbo. 

Kandy (20,000) was the last capital of the native rulers. It is 
lieautifully sttuatc<l 2000 feet above sea-level, on the banka 
of dll art.iticial lake 

The Peradeniya botanic gardens, three miles away, are cele- 
brated. 

Newara Eliya, 6240 feet high, on the west side of Pidrutalagala, 
IS the chief liill-at«iiioii. The railway passes near it. 

Trincomalee (11,0(X)) is the headquarters of the Biitish Fleet in 
the East Indian seas. ^ 

The Maldive Islands in the Indian Ocean, 500 miles west of 
Ceylon, are a group of coral islets, richly clothed with cocoa-nut 
palms. They .ire a dependency of Ceylon, to which they pay 
tribute. The inhabitants are Muhammadans, and are great 
sailors and tiaders. 

, Qtjkstions 

1. Wh.it IS the nature of the relict of Ceylon ? What is the main 
line of di .linage ’ 

2 IlescTibe the climate and vegetable products of the island. 

3. What minetals are found ’ Name tlie chief Exports and 
imports. 

4 Describe the sitiiati<m and import^incc of the following towns : 

Oalle, Trincomalee, Jafliui, Kandy, C^olombo. 

5. What do you know of Newara Eliya, Adam's Peak, Dondra 
Head, the Ciilf of Manaar, the Mahlive Islands, Peradeniya? 


THE MALAY PENINSULA. 

T. Introductory. 

This peniimu]p is occupied by Native States tributary to Siam, 
by the Biitish Sti.aits Settlements, and by the Native States 
feudatory to the latter. • 

The Straits Settlements, so called fi om theip position on the 
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Straits of Malacca, are a British Crown Colony under a Governor, 
aided by Executive and Lej^islative Councils. 

They consist of the island of Penang, with Wellesley Pro- 
vince, on the mainland of the Malay Peninsula, opposite to it, 
Malacca, also on the mainland, and the island of Singapore. 

The Native States, which occupy the southeru portion of the 
Malay Peninsula, stand m the same relation to the Colonial 
Government as the Native States of India do to the Indian 
Government. The largest are Perak, Pahang, and Johor 
in the south. 

The Cocos Islands, south west of Sumatra, and Christmas Island, 
south-west of Java, also belong to the Straits Settlements. 

The Native States tributary to Siam •occupy the northern 
poition of the peninsula 

II. Geographical Situation. 

The Malay Peninsula la separated from Burma and Siam 
by the Kra Isthmus. It is bouiuled on the west by the 
Malacca Strait, which aefiaratoa it from the island of Sumatra. 
On th^ east it is washed by the China Sea From the Kra 
Isthmus it runs south-east for about 700 miles, terminating in 
Gape Bum, the southeminost point of Asia. 

Penang, 107 square miles, is a small island lying off the coast 
of the mainland of the peniti&iih., at the noithern entrance 
of Malacca Strait. 

The settlement of Malacca is about 250 miles soutli-east of 
TVnang. • 

Singapore, 206 square miles, an island .S8l miles south ca.st of 
Penang, lies chise t<» the mainland at the southern entrance 
of the Malacca Stiait. 

III. Size. 

The total aiea or the penin.su la i.s approximately 80,000 square 
miles 

The area of the British colony and its allied native states is 
alxiut 40,000 square miles • four-fifths the size of England. The 
settlements proper are about 1.500 square miles. 

TV. Relief. 

Except in Johor State, ^t the southern extremity of the 
peninsula, which has only isolated groups of hills, the whole of 
the peninsula is mountainous, and is intersected (by numerous 
rivers. 

c V. Climate. 

The climate insular, i^sendiliiig tlfat of Sumatra and the 
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other islands of the eastern seas. It is liot and moist, but 
nevertheless cooler and drier than that of the rest tit Indo- 
China. 

VI. Plants and Animals. 

Most of the country is covered with dense tropical forest, in 
which brilliant l)ir<ls ami insects abound 

Tht tiger (a smaller species than the Bengal tiger), elephant, 
rhinoceros, bison, deer, and various monkeys are fonial 

VII. Products and Industries. 

Aghtcultural Products - 

Wherever the land is cleared it is most fertile, and produces 
large quantities of rice, tapioca, pepper, cloves, sugar, 
nutmegs, sago, gambier,' coffee. Tlie mangosteeu ami durian 
are cliaract eristic fruits. 

Minerals - 

The chief mineral product is tin. Half the w’orUrs supply 
of this metal comes from tlie miiieh in the mountain districts 
of the peninsula. 

Industries — 

The Malays are mostly fi.shermen and sailors 
The Chinese are miners, traders, and agriculturists. 

, VIIT. People. 

Population - ^ 

The population is about one million, chiefly Malays and 
Chinese, with some nati\ cs of India. • 

Eelioions-- 

Tho Malays are Muhammadans; the CJhinese are Buddhists. 

IX. Trade and Commerce. 

Most of the produce of the country is collected at Siii^a]Rire 
for re-shipment. 

Exports— 

T}ie exports are tin, spices, gamiSier, gums, tapioca, rattans, 
copra. 

Imports — • 

The imports arc rice, cotton goods, opiuqii, flsh, tobacco. 

1 An extract from tlie leeTves of a t^irubaiBcd m tanrung and dyeing. 
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«, X. Means of Communication. 

The rivers are the natural hij^liways of tlie country. 

There are several short Hues of railway on the niaiiiland 
connecting the interior with the coast. 

XI. Towns. 

Singapore (185,000), the capital of the Straits Settlements, is 
situated in the south-east of the island of Singapore. It 
has a fine harbour, and, being at the junction of the trade 
routes between India, Australia, the Dutch East Indies, 
China, and Japan, is a most important port-of-call. It is 
a well-laid-out town, witli Malay, Ckincse, and FiUropcan 
qiiai ters. 

George Town is the chief town of Penang 

Malacca, a decaying port, is the chief town of the settlement of 
that name 

Jobor Bahru (15,000), the capital of Johor, is the chief town in 
the native states. It stands about 15 miles north-west of 
Singapore. 

Questions. 

1. Describe the geographical situation of Uie Malay Peninsula. 
What is the political distribution of its surface 

2. How many British settlements nae tliere on the Malacca 
Strait ? Describe the situation of ecch. 

3. What are the surface featuics of the peninsula? Mention 
some of its characteristic prodin ts 

4. To what is the importance of iSmgapore as a port due ? What 
is the nature of its trade ^ 

5 . What and where are Christmas Island, Johor, George Town, 
the Kra Isthmus, Perp.k, Cape Romania, and Pahang ? 


SIAM. 

I. Introductory. 

This is the only rennaining independent kingdom in the 
Indo-China peninsula. 

The word ‘ Siam * is probably connected with ‘ Sl^n,’ the name 
of the tribes occupying the cast of Burma. * 

The semi-indepen. lent tribes occupying the Laos country in the 
north of j$iafh ai e of the same race. 

The native name of Siamris Tllai, which means ‘ free.’ 
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IT. Gteographical Situation. ^ 

Siam occupies tlie central portion of the Indo-China Pen- 
insula. It lies at the head of the Gulf of Siam, and extends 
down the west side of the Gulf as far as the Isthmus of Kra. 
The native states occupyin" the section of the Malay Peninsula 
immediately south of the Kia Istlimus are tributary to it. 

The country is bounded on the north an<l west by Burma, and 
on the north and east by French Indo-China. 

« III Size. 

It is almost the same ai/.e as Hengal, liaviiig an area of about 
200,000 square milcai 

[V. Relief. 

Siam consists of the low-lying alluvial basin of the 
Meinam, which uses m the hilly Laos country in the north, 
and the slightly elevated plateau to the east, which forms the 
water-parting between the Meinain and the Mekoug. 

The Meinam delta, like that of the Mekong, is continually 
advancing seawards 'Ihe country on both sidekl of the 
Meinam basin, as well as a groat part of the interior, is 
covered with dense tropical foicst, in wluch teak abounds 

V Climate. 

The climate is hot and moist, and the vegetation luxuriant. 

. VI. Products. 

Agricultural Products— , 

Rice is the principal crop. Pepper, cotton, tobacco, sugar 
cane, and coffee are also ])roduced. Fruit is abundistit. 
Minerals — 

Tin and coal care found in the part of the Malay Peninsula 
which belongs to Siam. 

vn. People. 

Population — 

Tlie population is about five millions, so that the country is 
scantily populated. Only a small fraction of it is under 
cultivation. The Meinam basin is tlic most populous region. 
Backs and Religion — 

In the norlli the inhabitants are Laotians or Shaus ; else- 
where Siamese and Chinese, with an admixture of Malays in 
the south. • 

Buddhism is the prevailing rSligion. * 
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^ VIII. Trade and Commeroe. 

Local trade is chiefly in the hands of the Chinese ; fofeign 
trade in the hands of the English and other foreigners. 

Exports — 

The exports are rice, teak, pepper, and salt fish. 

Imports -- 

The imports arc cotton goods and hardware. 

IX. Government and Towns. 

The King is really an absolute monarch, but ho is advised by 
a council consisting of the heads of the vayous dei)artinents of 
administration, who are usually his half-brothers Of late 
years the results of western civilization have been, to some 
extent, introduced, but hitherto they ba\e not bad much real 
effect upon the genenil nduiinistration of th(‘ country. 

Bangkok, the capit.il, is situated near the mouth of the Meinarn, 
a few miles below Ayutkia, the former capital, famous for 
its Ihuidhist remains. It.s apptkirnuco from the river is 
picturesque, and it has lieen called the ** Asian Venice/’ 
from the canals which intersect it, and its large floating 
population. 1’he population is estimated at 200,000, chiefly 
Siamese and Uhitiest* 

Paknam. lower down the river, is connected with Bangkok by 
a short line of railway, ivnd various otliei lines are pro- 
jected which will do much to open up the country 

Gbantabun, on the east coas. of the Gulf, is an iiriportont port* 
at present held by the F rcnch. 

Qufstions. 

1. What ft the native name ot Siam’ Describe its position in 
the Indo-China penirsula. 

2. What is the general nature of the relief of the country ? How 
is it popnlateil ? 

3. Mention the most important vegetable pioducts. Which of 
these are exported ’ 

4. How is tlie country governed ’ Describe the capital. 

5. What do you know of Laos, the Moiriam, Chantabun, Paknam? 

FKENCH " INDO-CHINA. 

I, Introductory. c 

French Indo-China is the eastern portion of the Indo-Oliina 
Peninsula. It ^onfprises the French colony of Oochin China, 
and the Protected States ofi Cambodia, Axmam, and Tongking. 
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' 11. Size. 

Tlie total area is about 263,000 square miles, somewhat more 
than a third of the whole area of the liulo-China peninsula. 

III. Boundaries. 

On the North : China. 

On the East . the China Sea and the Gulf of Tongkin^', 

On the South • the (iulf of Siam ami the Sea 

On the West : Burma and Siam. 

Tongking occupies the middle basin and tlie delta of the Songkol, 
or Red Rive^, in the noith. 

Annam is the central portion of the eastern seaboard. 

Cochin China comprises the delta of the Mekong or Cambodia 
River, and the adjacent country. 

Cambodia includes the basin of tlie Mekong just above the delta, 
and the district of the gieat Cambodian lake, Tonle-sap. 

IV. Belief. 

The deltas of the Red River and the Mekong, f^d the 
whole of the eastern coast are low alluvial plain, advancing 
rapidly seaward. 

Hanoi, Ihe capital of Tongking, now sixty miles inland, was on 
the sea in the seventh century 

The country west of the hills near the Annnm coast belongs 
to the Mekong Basin, and is n plateau covered with dense 
forest 

The north of Tongking is luountainous. 

V. Rivers and Lakes. 

The great river of Frencli Jmlo China is the Mekong, which 
rises in Tibet The general direction of its course from source 
to sea is eiist-of-south. Near Pnom penh a branch goes off 
noi‘th-west to the Tonle-sap Like. Two other branches traverse 
Lower Cochin-China, and flow into the (,'hina Sea. The naviga- 
tion of the river above the delta is nuich obstructed by nlpid.s. 

The Songkoi, or Red River, rises m the (’hinese province of 
Yunnan, and flows soutli-east through Tongking into the gulf 
of the same name. It is iiavigaUle by steamers of shallow 
draught to the Chinese frontier. 

The Tonle'#ap Lake is a largo fresh- water lake in the nortli- 
west of Cambodia. It swarms with fish. 

^•VI. Climate. * « 

The climate is hot, moist, and niih&lthy. 
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• VII. Products and Industries. 

Agricultural Products — 

Rice is produced in very large quantities in the deltas and 
alluvial lands along the coast. 

Minerals — 

Copper, iron, and coal mines are worked. 

Tongking is rich in mineral wealth 

VIII. Plants and Animals. 

Resin, dye, and spice producing plants jire abundant. 
Cambodia gives its name to the yellow gum-iesin used as a 
paint (gamboge) 

The wild animals are the same as in the Malay Peninsula. 

IX. People. 

Population — 

The ^population is estimated at about 22 millions, so that 
French liido-China is much more thickly populated than Burma. 
Races and Religion — 

The inhabitants of Tongking, Annam, and Cochin China are 
of Mongolian race, and are morally and physically the least 
attractive of the Indo-Chinese peoples. Buddhism is the pre- 
vailing religion. 

The Cambodians are Aryans, and there are magnificer/c 
remains of an ancient and superior civilization, probably of 
Hindu origin, near the Cambodian lake. 

X Trade and Commerce. 

The trade is chiefly with France and China. 

Exports — 

Tlie exports are rice, sugar, cinnamon, pepper, salt fish, 
cotton. 

Imports — 

The imports are hardware and machinery, cotton goods, 
petroleum. 

XI Towns. 

Hanoi (150,000), the capital of Tongking, is i^ituated on the 
Red River. 

Haiphong, in the Red River delta, is the chief port of Tongking. 
Hue (30, 000, \ the capital of.,AnDam,( and the residence of the 
King, occupies a strong position at the mouth of the Hue 
River. 
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Saigon, the seaport of Cochin Cliina, on the Saigon^ River, 
34 miles ti oni the sea, is accessible by large vessels, and is 
the capital of P'rench Indo-China. 

Pnom-Penh (30,000), on the Mekong, is the i-oyal capital of 
Cambodia, and is conveniently situated near tlic junction of 
the waterways of the country. 

QU tSTJONS. 

1. What countries ai c conipi ised in French Indo-China ’ Compare 
French Indo-Chma, as to .size, with British Indt China. 

2 Describe the livcr system. What is noteworthy about the 
deltas (if the rivers Where is the Tonle-sap Lake ? 

3. Name the chief* mineral and vegetable products’ Which of 
them are exported, and to wlierc ’ 

4. To what races do the inhabitants of Fiench Indo-China belong ? 

5. Mark on a sketch map the position of Hanoi, Saigon, Pnom- 
penh, Hue, and Haiphong. 


THE CHINESE EMPIRE. 

I. Introductory. 

Thk Chinese Empire is the seat of one of the most ancient 
civilizations of the world. It comprises the greater part of 
Edsterii and C^entral iVsia. 

II. Size and Shape. 

This vast empire stretches across 53 degrees of longitude and 
34 degrees of latitude, having a length from east to west of about 
3000 miles, and a breadth fiom north to south of about 2400 miles. 

The total area is estimated at million square miles, which 
is about half that of the Kiissiaii Empire, and more than one- 
tliird that of the British Empire 

III. Boundaries. 

On the North : Russian Asia ' 

On the East : tlie East China Sea and the Yellow Sea, which 
communicate with the Pacific Ocean 

On the South : India, Indo-China,' and the China Sea. 

On the West : Russian Asia and India. 

• TV. Population. 

The C3iinese Empire has a larger population than any other 
state in the world. It ts estimated at 402 .millions. The 
British Empire comes next with 383 ihillions. 
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V. Divisions 


The divisions of the Empire are • 

Area in sq miles 


CHiKi Proper, - 
Dependencies : 
Maneliuna, - 
Mongolia, 
Ziiiigaria, 

Cyhinese Turkestan, 
Tibet, - 


1,353,000 


362.000 
1,288,0(X) 

148.000 

432.000 
651,0^)0 


Population. 

386,000,000 

7,500,000 

2,(X)0,000 

600,000 

580,(X)0 

6,000,000 


It will be noticed that the groat bulk cjf the population is 
contained in China Piojier The other divisions of the 
Empire, especially Mongolia, arc scantily populated. 


CHINA PROPER. 

«■ 

1. Introductory. 

China Proper, known to its inhabitants as the Middle King- 
dom/* is by far the most iniporUnt pait of the Empire Not 
only has it 95 per cent, of the total population, but it is the 
richest in material resources of iiH kinds soil, mineral wealth, 
industries, and trade 

II. G-eographical Situation. 

China proper occujnes the south-eastern portion of the 
Chinese Empire, just extending into the tropics in the south. 

III. Size and Shape. 

Lines drawn from north to soiitli and from east to west are 
each very nearly 1400 miles m length. 

ThQ area is very nearly that of India Proper 

Its shape is, roughly, circular . a semicircle bounded by the 
coast, and an inland semicircle. 

IV. boundaries. 

On the North : Manchuria and Mongolia. 

On the East : the East China Sea, the Yellow Sea, and the 
Pe-chidi Gulf, 

On the South.: Burma, Tongking, and the China Sea. 

On the West : Tibet an^f Burma. 
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V. Coasts. • 

The coast describes a curve convex to the east from the 
Pe-chi-U Gulf to the Gulf of Tougking. It has many small 
indentations, and there are numerous small islands and several 
large ones lying off it. 

^J'be laigest inlet on the coast is Hang-chau Bay, south of 
Shanghai 

The largest islands arc Formosa, now heloiiging to Japan, and 
Hainan, east of the (bilf of Tongking. 

Hong-Kong and Macao aie small islands at the mouth of the 
Canton River. The former is liritish, the latter Portu- 
guese • 

The mountainous Shan-tung Peninsula piojects towards Korea 
between the Yellow Sea and the Pe-chi-h (Inlf. On the 
north side is the liarliour of Wei-hai-wei, recently occupied 
hy the British, and on the south side Kiau-Chau, now leased 
to the Oermans. 


VI. Relief. 

Plains — 

The Great Plain of Northern China, about the size of 
Bengal, is the only large trart of low-lying land. It occupies 
the lower basins of the Yang-tse-kiang, the Hoang-ho, and the 
Pei-ho, and extends to the north of Peking 

The only other plain of any size is the lower basin and delta 
o^the Si-kiang in Southern China. 

Mountains — • 

The rest of China Projror is made up of mountain ninges and 
river valleys • 

Tlic Tsing ling and Fu niu-sban Mountains continue the high 
land of the ^ribetan plat4?au across China, and form the 
water-parting between the Hoang-ho and the Yang-tse- 
kiang. 

The Nan-ling or Nan-shan Mountains, in the south, form the 
w'ater-pai'tmg between the Yang-tse-kiaugand the Si-kiang. 

VII. Rivers and Lakes. 

Most of the drainage of Clnna Proffer is carried to the eastern 
seas by four rivers . the Pel-ho, the Hoang>ho, the Yang-tse- 
kiang, and thi| Si-kiang. 

The Pei-ho is formed by a number of rivers which drain the 
northern portion of the Great Plain •and the mountain 
region west of Pelting, and* unite at Tien-tsia. It enters the 
Gulf of Po-chi-li at Taka. • 

T.G. P 
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Tte Hoang bo (2500 miles) rises in Tibet at a height of 14,000 
feet. It forniei'ly flowed to the Yellow Sea, but now flows 
to the Pe-chi-li Gulf. 

From tlie great and destructive changes of its course it is 
known as ‘‘China’s sorrow.” 

The Hoang- ho has few tnbutanes and, on account of its 
rapid cuiTcut, is of little use for navigation 

The Yang-tse klang (3*200 miles) rises in the Jicart of Tibet not 
far from the Hoang-ho, and, like tJiat river, it ha.s a very 
winding course. 

The distance between the great northern bend of the 
Hoang-ho and the great sontliern bend ot the Yang tse- 
kiaiig is over 1000 miles Its basin bccupies nearly half of 
China Propei, and it is the moat important higliway of 
trade in Cliina, being navigable for 2000 miles, and having 
nuineroua navigable 1 1 dm tarics. 

Ocean steamers can go up it to Hankow, 700 miles from 
the sea. 

It flows into the East China Sea to tlie north ot Shangliai. 

The Han-kiang fi oin the north , the Siang-kiang .md Kan kiang 
* from the soutli, are great navigable tributai les. 

/The Si-kiang rises in tlie highlands of Yunnan, and flows east 
to its delta on the China Sea. 

Lakes— 

There are large lake.s in the eahtoin plains and the Yang-tse 
valley. 

The Tungting Lake, through which the Siang-kiang flows, is the 
largest ip China. 

The Kan-kiang flows through the Foyang Lake. 

" VUI, Climate. 

As (>hina Proper extends from lat. 42** N to lat. 18® N., 
it naturally has a wide range of climate, but, on tlie whole, 
it has a much more temperate climate than India. 

The moist winds fiom the Pacific liring a copious rainfall, and 
though the winters in the north are severe, and the summers in 
the sc/Utli hot, tlie climate in general is less extreme than the 
climates of countries to the north and west. 

Peking and Madrid, Shanghai and Cairo, Canton and Calcutta, 
are in nearly the same latitudes. 

The China Sea is subject to terrible typhoons or cyclones. 

IX. Plants and Animals. 

Plants — ^ 

China is not e. well-wooded country. i^In the richly-cultivated 
plains all jungle is clearetl to make room for crops, and only 
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trees of practical utility are tolerated, such as the bamboo, 
mulberry, and various fruit trees, especially the sweet otaiige. 

Trees producing wax, camphor, and varnish are charac- 
teristic ; also plants with medicinal roots, such as ginseng and 
rhubarb. 

Animals — 

Wild animals are rare. 

Cattle, sheep, and horses are not common. 

Buffaloes, swine, and ducks abound. 

Fish are bred for food, and both inland and sea fisheries are of 
great importance. 

X. People. 

Population — 

The population exceeds 380 millions, giving an average of 
over 21)0 to the square mile. 

This makes China by far the most densely populated large 
country in the world, tliougli it has no tract of equal size so 
densely populated as Bengal and Hihar. * 

Racks — 

The people are of the Mongolian or yellow t}pe of mankind. 
Religion — 

The prevailing religion is Buddhism, combined with ancestor 
^orsliip, winch is universal ly pmctised. The moral precepts 
of the sage Confucius are held iii great reverence^. Confucianism 
is the state leligioii. Theie aie some millions of Muhammadans 
in the north-west and south-west. 

Language— 

The Chinese language belongs to the monosyllabic family of 
speech, tliat is, it is made up of single woids, conveying simple 
ideas. There are no inflexions, and theie is no .‘iTphabet. 
Complex ideas are expressed by groups of single words. 

The Chinese had rt'ached a consiflcrable degree of civili 2 ation m 
very early times. Tliey made use of printing, paper, gun- 
powder, and the inannev^a compass long before they were 
known to tJie rest of the wirld, but their civilization has 
made no real advance for centuries. 

tXl. Products and Industries. 

The country is most fertile, and the people are the most 
skilful and induMtrioi|s agriculturists inf t^e world. The 
northern plain has a peculiar yeilow soil, called loesS, of 
wonderful fertility. 
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AoricOlturatj Products— 

Wheat, barley, maize, and millets in the north ; rice and 
cotton in t)ie south , sugar, opium, and tea in the west and 
south. 

Silk culture is a most important industry, and the mulheny 
grows everywhere. 

Minerals — 

Cliina is one of the threat coal conntrie.s of the world, hut the 
eoal has hitherto been little worked 

Iron and copper occur in consideiable quantities 

There are valuable deposits of kaolin or China Clay. 
Manufactures — 

Cotton mills liave recently been established in Shanghai and 
other places. 

The Chinese are famous for their porcelain, silk, embroidery, 
and lacquer ware. 

* Xn Means of Communication. 

Roads and Waterways — 

The roads are mere tracks, and tlie eanahs and navigable 
rivers, especially the Yang-tse and it* tributaries, are the chief 
means of coinniuiiicatioii. 

The Grand Canal, 700 niiles long, runs from Hang-chau to 
Tien tsin, connecting the Yai.g-tse-kiang, Hoaiigdio, and 
Pei-ho. 

Railways— 

Railwiays are in their infancy, but concessions have lieen 
granted for the construction of over 3000 miles of line. The 
most important line projected is one to connect Peking with 
Hankow on the Yang-tse-kiang, and eventually with Canton. 

A railway connects Taku, at the inoulli of the Pei-ho, with 
Tientsin and Peking, and a line also runs along the coast into 
Manchuria. 

Telegraphs— 

Telegraph.^ extend all ovei^tlie country connecting the principal 
cities with one another, and with the capital. 

XIII. Trade and Commerce.' 

There are now 2r treaty |)orts at win h fonugiiers arc allowed 
to traile. The'brganisati^n f</r the d?)llec;tion of customs is 
under British management. 
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Most of the trade is with tlie United Kingdom, Ind^a, and 
the British Colonies. 

Exports— 

Tlie exports are tea, silk, straw-braid, sugar, and China- 
ware. 

Tea la coinpresfiod into bricks for export to Central Asia, Tibet, 
and Mongolia 

Imports 

The imports are cotton-goods, opium, metals, kerosene, and 
woollen-goods. 

XTV. Government and Towns. 

The government of the comilry do.spotic The Emperor is 
aided by a Grand C^oiincil. The goveinineiit ofHcials of various 
grades are called mandarins, who are sel(*cted by c(mipetitive 
examination in the ancient liteiature of tlie country. 

Peking, the capitril (one million), is .situated in the north (jtf China 
Proper, al^nit 100 miles fioin the head of the Pe-chi-h 
Gulf. Tt consists ot a Chinese outei -iniarter, and a Manchu 
innei -<juai t<T, in whuh i.s the iinperial pal.ico. 

After the rising .‘igainst foieignoi.s in 1900, the imxicrial 
court withdrew for a lime to Singan, an old capital. 
During till' using a great number of pnhlie huildings, and 
^ almost th(‘ wlinle of the bii.siiu'ss (piarter of the city, were 

destroyed Many of the inhabitants fled, and tlie popula- 
tion m.iy now nut excecsi 500,0(K). * 

Singan (70<),tXK)) cncupies a most important position on a 
southern tributary of the Hoang-ho, m the centre of 
iiortheiii China. It commands the mf»st important inland 
tiade routes, ineluding the one leading to Western Siberia, 
and mu.st grow in importance w'lth the advent of railways. 

Tien-tsin (9/)0,U(X)), on the Pci-ho, is the port of Peking, w'lth 
which it IS connected by railway. It has suffered greatly 
in the recent disturhaiiees. 

Shanghai (615,000), south of the Yang-tse-Kmiig estuary^ is the 
chief seaport and trade emporium for northern China. It 
has a large European settlement. 

Hang-chau (700,000), at the heab of Hang-chau Bay, is the 
southern terminus of the Grand Canal. It has an extensive 
silk iwlustry. 

Hankow (850,000), 700 miles up the Ynng-tse-Kiang, is the 
greatest trade-mart of the interior, and the ceulre of the 
tea-trade with Russia aiyi Britain. On other side of 
the Yang-tse is Wuchang, witlf cotton nulls. 
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Na^Ung, on the lower Yang-tse-Kiang, once the southern 
' capital, with a vast population, has been ruined by the 
frequent rebellions, and is now a decaying city. 

Siangtan (1,000,000), on the Siang kiang, is a great centre of 
trade in drugs. 

Nlng-po (255,000) is a flourishing treaty port and manufacturing 
town south of the Hang-chau Bay. 

Canton (2,500,000), in the Si*Kiang delta, is the most populous 
city in China, and has a great trade in tea and silk. 

Fn-chau (H50.000) is the largest poit between Shanghai and 
Canton. 

Amoy, opposite the island of Formosa, has an excellent harbour. 

Ohengtu (800,000), in the west, one of thtj tiiiest towns in the 
empire, has a laige trade with Tibet, dealing in furs, 
rhubarb, and musk. 

Hong-Kong, a rugged island at the mouth of the Canton river, 
90 miles south of Canton, is a British Colony under a (irovernor. 

The island is about 11 miles long, separated from the main- 
land by a narrow strait about half a mile wide. The population 
is about 250,000 By a recent conventjoii the whole of the 
Kaudung peninsula on the opposite mainland, together with the 
adjacent islands and harbours, has been leased to the British. 

Hong-Kong IS one of the greatest trade-marts m the far East, 
and also a great na\ al and military station. 

Victoria, the capital of the island, extends for about 4 miles 
along the southern shore of die harbour. 


MANCHURIA. 

c 

Manchuria extends north from China ])roper and the Liao- 
tung Gulf to the river Amur, and east from the Khiugau 
Mountains to Korea and Siberia. It is, on the whole, a hilly 
country, and is very fertile and healthy. The chief river is the 
Sungari, a tributary of the Amur. 

The Maiichiis are a military race to which the ruling dynasty 
of China belongs, hut the country is rapidly becoming 
Chinese in population, and Russian politically. 

The old capital was MuKUen ; the new capital is Kirin on the 
Sungari. 

Port Arthur, at the extremity of the Liao-tunf Peninsula, a 
strong fortress and arsenal which was taken by the Japanese 
in the war of 1894, has now been leased to the Russians 
as well as Valtenwan, a mercantye port, and the southern 
terminuef of the trans-Siberian railway. 
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MONGOLIA. • 

Mongolia is a vast region of steppes and desei'ts sparsely in- 
habited by nomad Mongolian tribes, who rear sheep, camels, 
and horses. 

It lies west of Manchuria, south of Siberia, and north of 
China Proper and Tibet 

The Desert of Gobi occupies the greater part of tlio country, 
and is crossed by caravans going fioni China to Russia. 

Urga, the capital, aftei Lhasa the most sacred city of Buddhism, 
IS in tlie Yal)Iouovoi Mountains. The great trade route 
connoctiTig I'ekin with Eastern Sibeiia goes througli Uiga 
to Malmacliin, a frontier town opposite the Russian town 
Kyakhti in 'J'ransbailvalia 

ZUNGARTA. 

Zungaria Hea north-west of Mongolia, between the Tiaii-shan 
and the Altai Mountains It is the iichest jiart of theiempire 
outside China Proper, and its valleys are the means of com- 
munication with Western Siberia and Russian Tnikeatan. 

The ca])ital is Kulja, in the Hi valley, on the trade route 
betw'een Pekiii and Western Siberia. 

• CHINESE TURKESTAN. 

• 

Chinese Turkestan is situated to the east of the Pamir 
Plateau, and occupies the basin of the Tarim,, which lies 
between the Tiaii-shaii and Kuen-luii ranges 

The Tarim flows east to Lob-Nor, a shallow, swampy lake 
2200 feet above the aea. South of the Tarim lies the Takla 
Makan Desert. 

Chinese Turkestan consists of deserts and steppes and fertile 
mountain valleys, inhabited by Turki-Muhiimmad^ns and 
Mongolian nomads 

Kashgar (60,000) and Yarkand (60,000), the chief centre of trade 
wirh Kashmir by the Karakiv'am Pass, are the chief towns. 

# TIBET. 

Tibet occupies the great central highland of Asia between 
the Himalaya and the Kuen-liiii. It is theliigjiest of the great 
plateaux of" the world, rising in parts to 16,000 feet. 
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Tl^ head of the state* is the Grand Lama, the high priest of 
Buddhism, who lives at Lhasa, the capital. 

The government is practically independent of China, and the 
country is very inaccessible to foreigners. 

Wool of excellent quality is the chief export. The musk of 
Tibet is highly esteemed, and the country is believed to be 
rich ill the precious metals. 


Questions. 

1. Compare the Chinese Empire with Europe, the United States 
of America, the British Empire, and the Russian Empire in respect 
of (1) extent of territory, (2) population. 

2. Arrange in order ot size the divisions of the empir*e ; name the 
capital of each, and give its approximate latitude and longitude 

3. What part of the empire is China Proper’ Name its 
boundaries, and describe its coast line. 

4. What river basins form the greater part of China Proper? 
Mark the courses of the principal rivers on a skt'tch map. 

5. WJliat do you know of the climate of C’hma? What is the 
nature of the vegetation ? 

6. Give some account of the Chinese people* in regard to race, 
religion, language, and character. 

7. What do you know of the pro/iucts ami industries of 
China ? 

8. Discuss tlie rivers of China as means of internal communication. 

How are the rivers supplemented ? ^ 

9. What are the treaty ports ’ Name the principal exports and 

imports. • 

10. How is Cliina governed ? What foreign powers have a 
territorial interest in China ? 

11. Describe the British colony of Hong-kong. 

12. Name the boundaries of Manchuria. What are the people 
of the country called, and iiow have they inlluenccd the ilestinies of 
China ? 

13. What sort of a country is Mongolia? In what part of the 
Chinese Empire does it lie ? 

14. Where is Zungaria? Describe its surface features. 

15. Mention the most noteworthy facts regarding Tibet and its 
inhabitants. What rivers have their origin in the country ’ 

16. What do you know aCout Chinese Turkestan? How is it 
bounded on the west ? 

17. Where and what are the Pe-chi-li Gulf, M^ao, Yarkand, 
Wei-hai-wei, Hainan, the Pei -ho, J^b-Nor, Kulja, Hang-ebau, 
Kirin, the Khinmi Mountains, Tien- tain, Fuchau, the Sungari, 
Canton, Urga, ijuanghai, the Tafira, Po^t Arthur, Victoria, the 
Takla Makan Desei-t, Lhasa, ^'Kiau-Chau ? 
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KOREA • 

Korea is a mountainous peninsula projecting south between the 
Japan Sea and the Yellow Sea. 

Its area is 82,000 square miles — the same as that of the 
Nizam’s dominions, and a little less than that of Great Biitain. 

The climate in summer is hot, though the heat is tempered 
by the neighbourhood of the sea. In winter the cold is 
severe. 

Government — 

The King was formerly feudatory to China, though ab- 
solute in his own country ; but .since the China-Japan War the 
country has been under JajKinese and Russian influence, which 
has brought about many cbange.s. 

Until recent times Korea kept itself in jealous isolation, and 
was, on that account, known as the ‘ Hermit ’ kingdom. 

Population -- 

The population is about 11 millions. The nobles are very 
exclusive ; the lower orders servile and lazy. 

Religion— 

The religion is the same a.s that of tlie Chinese : Buddhism 
combined witli ancestor worship. 

• Korea is an agricultural country with great natural resonices 
Oold, copper, iron, and coal ahoiind 

The capital is Seoul (200,000). It is connected by railway with 
the chief port, Chemulpo, on the Yellow Sea. 


JAPAN. 

I. Introductory. 

Tnis insular empire, cJilled Nippon h}*^ the Japanese, consists 
of the four islands of Japan proper . 

HoUaido or Tezo in the north, • 

Honshiu, the largest and most important, 

Shikoku, southern island, and 
Kiushiu, tne south-westeni island. 

The Kuille Islands to the north, the Luohu Islands to the south, 
Formosa, off th^ coast pf China, ana o^hcr groups, also 
belong to Japan. * , 
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4 II. Geographical Situation. 

These islands form a curve from Formosa to the south of 
Kamchatka, enclosing the East China Sea, the Sea of Japan, 
and the Sea of Okhotsk. 

La Ferouse Strait separates Yezo from the Russian island of 
Sakhalin, and the Korean Strait separates Korea from 
Kiushiu and the south-west of Honshiii. 

Between Kiushiu, Shikoku, and the south-w’cst of Honshiu is 
the Inland Sea, famous for its beautiful scenery. 

The Tropic of Cancer passes Ihiough Foimosa, while the Kurile 
Islands extend beyond lat. 3<r N. 

r 

III. Size and Shape. 

The total area of the empire is about 160,000 square miles, 
one-third greater than that of the Uiiit(‘d Kingdom. 

The Japanese islands, like the British Islands, are irregular 
in shape, and have a very broken coast-line, so that few 
places are more than 70 miles from the sea, and harbours 
( are numerous. 

IV. Relief. 

The islands are very mountainous, and a number of the peaks 
are active volcanoes. 

Earthquakes are very frequent, but seldom severe. 

The highest mountain is Fuji-Tama (12,400 feet) in Honshiu, 
about 70 miles south-west of Tokyo, the capital 

Formosa, so cgtllcd by the Spaniards on account of its picturesque 
appearance from the sea, is mountainous and well- wooded. 

• V. Rivers and Lakes. 

The nature of the country jire vents the formation of large 
rivers. They are numerous, but short and rapid, and of 
little use for navigation or irrigation. The silt they bring 
down chokes up the harliours into which they How. 

Lake Blwa, 45 miles long, in the south of Honshiu, is situated in 
the midst of beautiful scenery. 

VI. Cliinate. 

Japan occupies a position^ in the east of Asia not unlike that 
of the British Isles in the west of Europe, though much farther 
south. 4 , 

The Kuro Siwo, a warm ocean current, flows along the 
eastern coasts, and moderates the climate just as the Gulf 
Stream does th^t of the shores qf Westq»*n Europe. 

climate, on the wKole, is healthy, though much less 
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equable than that of the Britisli Isles. It is most extreme 
on the western coast 

The rainfall is copious, and distributed all ovei the year, but 
heavier in summer than in winter 

Formosa, being partly within the tropics, has a tropical insular 
oliniiite. 

Vfl. Products and Industries. 

Agricultural Products — 

The pnnciiial crops are rice, barley, rye, wheat, and sugar- 
cane. 

There are large mulberry plantations, and the silk and tea 
iiidusiries are of gieat imjiortance 

The bamboo i^, as in Cliina and Tiuba, of iiuivers.'d utility. 

Olhei valuable trees aie the camphor tree, somecimes 50 feet 
in giith, the lacquer tree, fioin which lacquer varnish is 
obtained, the wax-tree, and tlie paper mulberry. 

The cainpUoi tree Houiishes specially in Foimosa. 

Minerals — I 

Japan is rich in iiiiiierals. 

Tli(*re IS aburulcince of coal and iron. 

Gold, silver, copper, lead, antimony and sulphur are 
obtained. 

Copper IS very abundant and very pure. 

Industries — 

The industries of the connti'v aic rapidly d?veloping. Silk, 
cotton, and matches are manufactured on a large scale. The 
old industries of the country, porcelain, lacquer, and bronze 
work, still nourish. 

VTIL People. 

Population— 

The population in 1894 was about 44 millions. ITonshiu, the 
largest island, about half as largo again as Kngland and Wales, 
has nearly the same density of population : 370 to the ^square 
mile. 

ILvce, Language, and Religion — 

The people are of Mongolian t*ype, but their language is 
quite distinct from those of other Mongolian peoples 

The Japanese are a most enterprising race, and have of late 
years made surprising advances in western civilization 
They are brave and eager for knowledge, and have many 
attractive persouil qualiUes. In person t)lcy are small and 
haidy. 
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The Ainiis, the aborigines of Yezo, are a peculiarly hairy race. 

Shintoism (worship of ancestors and the Mikado) and Buddhism 
are tlie prevailing religions ; but all are tolerated. 

IX. Means of Communication. 

The roads are not good, and in the rainy season are nearly 
impassable 

There were 3000 miles of railway open in 1898, connecting 
the capital with other jwirts of Honshiu. 

Several lines of steamers ply between the coast porta, and 
there is now a Japanese service of steamers ^between Yokohama 
and Bombay. 

X. Trade and Commerce. 

The commerce of Japan is chiefly with the United States of 
America and Great Britain. 

Exports — 

The I'xports are silk, cotton, coal, tea, matches, copper, 
matting, porcelain cuttle fish, camphor, lacquered ware. 

Imports — 

The imports are raw cotton, rice, sugar, cotton yam, 
woollen goods, kerosene, hardware and machinery, loco' 
motives. 

Xr. Govemmoiit and Towns. 

The Mikado *or Emperor, formerly absolute, voluntarily 
became a constitutional monarch in 1890. 

The army and navy, lioth organized after European models, 
are highly efficient, as was proved in the late war w ith China. 

Foreign trade is only allowed at certain treaty ports. 

V Tokyo (1,440,000), the iinperial capital, formerly called Yedo, 
ia situated on the east coast of Honshiu, at the head of the 
Gulf of Tokyo. Owing to tlie silt poured into the gulf by 
* the river which Hows into it, ships can no longer come up 
to the city, but it is a busy inanuiacturing town. 

Yokohama (193,000), on the west shore of the Gulf of Tokyo, has 
an excellent harbour* and is the chief centre of foreign 
trade. 

Osaka (582,000), the Venice of Japan, the seconcicity in point 
of size, is situated at the cast end of the Inland Sea. Its 
manufacturing industries are rapidly growing, and it is the 
centre o^the tea and rice^rade. |\b a port it is declining, 
owing to the shallovAness of the harbour. 
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Kyoto (353,000), on the river which connects Lake BiS'a with 
the sea at Ozaka, is the ancient religious capital of the 
empire, and the former residence of the Mikado. It is 
noted for its artistic manufactures — porcelain, bronzes, 
embroidones, etc. 

Nagoya (244,000), on the sea, east of Kyoto, is a centre of the 
porcelain trade. 

Kobe (215,000) is a rising deep-water port opposite Ozaka. 

Hirosbima (122,000) is the largest town or thr> inland sea west 
of Kobe. Its sacred i^aiid is one of the wonders of 
Japan. 

Nagasaki (107|0Qp), on the west of Kiusliiu, has a niagnifioent 
liarbour. It is the most southern treaty poit, and is an 
^ important coaling station. 

Hakodate (78,000) is the chief port in Yezo. 

Questions 

1. Name the boundaries of Kotea. What are the characteristics 
of its government and people ? 

2. Name and describe the i dative positions of the mam ii:flands of 
Japm. What straits separate them from the mainland of Asia? 

3. Give some account of the lelief of the country. How is it 
watered ? 

4. Describe the climate of Japan. Compare it with that of (xreat 
Britain. 

5. What arc the principal vegetable jiroducts’ Is the mineral 
wealth of the countiy of such a nature as to favour the development 
of manufacturing imlubtries ? Name some of thes«. 

6. Mention the most striking chauictcristics of the Japanese as a 
people How are they governed ’ 

7. Name the chief ai tides of import and expirt trade. Describe 
the situation of the leading ports. 

8. Describe the sitiiation of, and mention any noteworthy facts 
regarding the following; The InUnd Sea, Foiinosa, Kobe, Kuro 
Siwo, Nippon, Ozaka, Fuji-Yama, 'Jokyo, Lake Biwa, Yezo, 
Yokohama, Nagoya, Kyoto, Lin-Kin Islands, Hakodate, the Ainus, 
Nagasaki. 


RUSSIAN ASIA. 

* Introductory. 

Russian Asia is continuous with Hiissia in It contains 

more than one-third of the cimtiinint of Asia, and is about 
three-fourths of the Kussiaii Knipire. 
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II. Geographical Situation. 

It comprises the whole of Northern Asia, Western Asia east 
of the Caspian Sea, and the neck of land between the Caspian 
Sea and the Black Sea. In Russian Turkestan it extends south 
nearly to lat. 35“ N. and on the Pacific to lat 43'^ N. 

HI. Size. 

The total area of Russian Asia is 6^ million square miles. 

It is therefore nearly as large as South America. 

IV. People. , 

Population — 

The population is 22j millions— less than that of the Punjab. 

V. Divisions. 

The three political divisions of Russian Asia are : 

Area in s<iiiarc miles Population. 

Siberia, 4,833,496, rii millions. 

Russian Turkestan, 1,518,825, 7| millions. 

Caucasia, 180,843, 9| millions. 

The smallest division, Caucasia, has the largest as well as 
the densest population, having 46 petsons to the square mile. 


SIBERIA, 

I. Geographical Situation. 

Siberia is t*he northern portion of Asiatic Russia. It comprises 
West Siberia, the basin of the Ob ; East Siberia, the basins of 
the Yenisei and Lena ; the Amur basin and the Pacific 
seaboard. 

II. Boundaries. 

On the North : the Arctic Ocean. 

On Ihe East : the Bering Sea, the Sea of Okhotsk, and the 
Japan Sea. 

On the South : the Chinese Empire and Russian Turkestan. 
On the West : European Russia. 

III. Relief. t 

The greater part of Siberia is a vast plain sloping to the 
Arctic Ocean. It* rises into mountains and plateaux on the 
holders of Mo&golia. TU^ TrftnsbaikSl and Pacific provinces 
are also mountainous. 
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In the west, Siberia extends south to the watei^arting 
between the Ob and the sti earns flowing to Uie Aral basin. 

East of this water-^)arting rise the Altai Mountains (1 1,000 
feet), and the Sayan Mountains, a series of ranges occupying 
the conn tty between Lakes Balkhash and Baikal. 

The Yablonovoi Mountains run north-east through Trans- 
baikaha The Stanovoi Mountains, which are merely the 
eastern edge of the plateau of E^st Sibeiia, run from the Amur 
along the Pacilic seabo»ii'd to East Cape. 

Kamchatka has a coast-range of snow-clad active volcanoes 
rising to near 16,000 feet 

IV. Rivers and Lakes. 

Siberia has font nveis upward.-^ of 2000 miles m length ; the 
Ob, Yenisei, Lena, and Amur. 

The Oh (3200 luilcs) nscs in the Altai Mountains and flows 
north-west and lunth to the Cull of Ob It is an extremely 
sluggish liver. 

The Irtish is the inaiii tiibutciry of the Oh, and also ris^ m the 
Altai Mount<iiiis. 

The Yenisei (2900 miles) rises in the Mongohriii Vlateaii and has 
a gcneially noitlicin couim* to the Aielic Ocean. 

The Angara, its chief tnhiiiaiy, drains Lake Baikal, the deepest 
fresh -ivater hike iii the wot Id. 

The Lena (2800 miles) rises to the noith of I.ake Baikal and flows 
north-cast and then noith to its delta on the Arctic Ocean 

The Amur (2700 mile.s) uses south of the Yablonovoi Mountains, 
and has a winding easterly course to the Sea of Okhotsk. 

Lakes are very numcious in the steppes of Western Siberia, 
but are all gradually drying up. 

V. Climate 

The climate of Siberia is very exticMiie. Intense cold pievails 
for many months in the winter, intense heat for a few weeks 
in summer, and the ground in many parts of the noitherii plains 
IS permanently frozen 

The climate is least extreme on the Pacific sea-board, but even at 
Vladi\ ostnk the port is clo.Sf)d by ice m the winter months. 

Verkhoyansk, just within the APctic ciicle, is believed to be 
the coldest place in the world, the mercury of the ther- 
mom^er being solid from November to February. 

VI. Products and Industries. 

Vegetable Products^-^ , * * 

On the frozen tundias bordering the Arctic Ocean little 
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^rovira l»ut mosses, lichens, and grasses. South of this region 
13 the forest zone, stretching right across the continent. 

In the south wheat is largely grown. 

The Amur basin, owing to its greater humidity, has a 
splendid vegetation. 

Minerals — 

Siberia is rich in minerals. 

Gold is obtained in considerable quantities in Eastern Siberia. 

Iron, lead, silver, and copper are also worked. 

Goal is worked in the Altai region and in Sakhalin Island. 

Fossil ivory is obtained in large quantitics«on the shoies of the 
Arctic Ocean and in the Liakhov Islands, from the remains 
of the mammoth, an extinct species of elephant. 

Animal E^roduots — 

Stock-breeding— both horses and cattle — is largely carried 
on in the open parts of the country. It provides produce of 
various kinds for export. Furs are still a valuable product, 
thoughgtlie number of fur- bearing animals is decreasing 

Manufactures and mining are in a backward condition. 

VII. Animals. 

The most characteristic animals are the fur-bearing animals : 
the sable, marten, ermine, fox, hear, and others. 

The Amur and other rivers of the eastern coast teem with 
fish. 

The chief domestic animals are the fat-tailed sheep and the 
camel on the steppes, the reindeer in the tundras, and the yak 
in the upper Yenisei basin. 

VIII. Means of Communicjation. 

Waterways- - 

The rivers of Siberia and theii tributaries afford waterways 
extending almost from the Ural Mountains to the Pacific, but 
they are blocked by ice for a considerable part of the year. 

The Amur is the most open river, and seems likely to be of 
most commercial use. « 

Highways— 

The most important highway at present is the^reat caravan 
route coifliectiiig European Russia with the Pacific Ocean and 
with China. , 

The great cafravan route runstfrom Bhaterinburg to Omsk, and 
thence to Tomsk ana Irkutsk. 
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From Irkutsk one branch runs south to Kyalchta, th« bea.fl- 
qiiarteis of the overland tea trade, on the Chinese frontier ; 
the other runs east over the Yublonovoi range to the Amur, 
down the Amur to its junction witli the Ussuri, and then 
up the Usaui'i valley to Vladivostok. 

By these routes the teas and silks of Cliina, and the furs and 
metals of Hiberia, tin<l their way to Eastern Europe. 

Railways— 

The Trans-Siberian Railway is being on rapidly ; 

the western aeetions of it are completed, and also seetums near 
Ijake Baikal, and iii the Uasuii valley miles out of 4950 

miles. • 

I X People. 

Races and Religions - 

The Slav population of Sibena, roun>oM*d of Lbis.siaii exiles 
and criminals, and Rus.sian agnciiltiiralists who have settled in 
the country, is moie than four-fifths of the whole. Tliese 
Russians occupy both Iwinks of the Yenisei, most of the Ob and 
Irtish, the upper Lena, and the Amur. They are Chris|ians of 
the Greek Church. 

The native inhabitants number less than a million, and are 
mostly Aiumists.! 

X. Towns 

Only two towns have more than r)0,(X)0 inhabitants ; 

Tomsk, and Irkutsk. 

* Tobolsk is a picturesque toM'ii on the Irtish. 

Omsk, higher up the Irtish, is the capital of West Siberia. 
Tomsk, in the east of the Ob basin, has a laigc tiade, and is the 
seat of the Sdrt^rian University. • 

Irkutsk, on the Angata, where it issues from Lake Baikal, is the 
largest city of Siberia, It is a centre of the fur trade. 
Omsk, Krasnoyarsk, a mining centre, Irkutsk, and Chita, the 
capita] of Transbaikalia, are on the great railway 
Vladivostok, on the Pacific, is an im|>ortant naval station. The 
trans-Siberian railway is completed for some distance up 
the Ussuri valley to Vladivostok, 

RUSSIAN TURKESTAN. 

0 I. Introductory. 

Russian Turkestaib or Russia Central Asia, comprises the 
Steppe Provinces in the north, Turkestan ^j^oper and the 

^ See IntroduotioD, 100. 

Q 


l.G. 
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Famfr' in the south, aud tlie trans-Caspian provinces in 
the west. Khiva and Bokhara are Feudatory States. 

it 

II. Boundaries. 

On the North * European Eussia and Siberia. 

On the East . the Chinese Empire. 

On the South . Afghanistan and Persia. 

Oil the West . the Caspian Sea and European Eussia. 

III. Relief. 

The shores of the Caspian Sea and a considerable tract of 
country to the north of it are, like that seal itself, about 84 feet 
below sea-level. 

North and east of this depression the land slowly rises ; the 
Aral Sea is 117 feet above the level of the Caspian, and 33 feet 
above the Black Sea, and Lake Balkhash is 514 feet above 
ordinary sea-level. 

In the east the land rapidly rises to the Pamir Plateau, the 
Tian ^han ^fountains, and the other ranges on the eastern 
frontier 

With the exception of a tract of country in the north-east 
which drains to the Irtish, the whole co^mtry forms part of the 
AralO'Gaspian basin, m which Lake Balkhash is included. 

The CTeater part of Russian Turkestan is steppe or desert, but 
the mountain-valleys m t^ie south-east and east are weli 
watered and fertile, Jiad the higher plateaux afford ex- 
cellent summer pasturage. 

, IV. Rivers and Lakes. 

Rivers— 

The country is extremely arid, and many of the rivers are 
finally absorbed in the soil. 

The Amu* Darya or Oxus (1300 miles) rises in the Pamir at 
a height of nearly 14,000 feet, and flows generally north-west 
to th^ Sea of Aral. 

The Zarafstaan and Murglial), formerly tributaries of the Oxus, 
no longer reach it, being partly used up in irrigation and 
partly absorbed by the sands. 

The Sir-Darya or Jazartes (1 150 miles), rises at a height of 
12,000 feet in the heart of the Tian Shan Mouiit|tiiJS, and flows 
north-east to the Aral Sea. 

The Di rises in the northern Tian Shan in western Mongolia, 
and flows wes£ and north to Jjake Balkhash. Its valley gives 
easy access to Chinese territory. 
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The Ural (1300 miles) rises in European Russia, floti^^ast 
Orenburg into Asia, turns south at Uralsk, and flows across the 
steppe to the Caspian. 

Lakes — 

ISBik-kul, 4476 feet above sca-level, in the Tian Shan, is the 
largest of the upland lakes. 

V. Climate. 

The climate is very extreme and very dry. The water- 
parting between the Aralo-Casjnan basin and the basin of the 
Ob is too low to st^p the cold winds fiom Siberia Hence the 
cold IS very great in winter, and the lower Oxus is frozen for 
several weeks, although in the latitiule of southern Italy The 
summers are long and hot, and sand-storms are eommou and 
greatly dreaded. 

VI. Products. 

Where the water supply is abundant the land is very fertile, 
and produces fine crops of wheat, rice, and other grain. 

Cotton, hemp, fllax, and tobacco are also grown. ^ 

Fruit grows in great abundance, and is of excellent quality. 

Apples, pears, plums, peaches, apricots, the grape, pome- 
granate, and the melon all flourish. 

There are important fisheries on the lower Ural and on the 
Amur. 

• VI I. Animals 

Camels, horses, sheep, and cattle are the chief domestic 
animals. 

The Turkoman horse is celebrated. • 

VIII. Means of Communication. 

HicmwAYs -- 

Various caravan tracks across the steppes and deserts connect 
Europe with Russian and Chinese Turkestan. 

The railway system of European Russia terminates at Oren- 
burg on the Ural river, hut a caravan route proceeds across the 
Kirghiz steppes and goes up the Hi valley to Kulja in Chinese 
territory. , 

Another caravan route from Orenburg goes south to the 
Jazartes and follows its valley to Tashkent, and thence to 
Samarkand ftnd Bokhara. 

Railways — 

A railway now startii from tfie east side of the Caspian, runs 
south-east near the Pei-sian froTitier to Merv, Bokhara 
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SaniAtKand, atul Tashkent. A branch goes from Merv to 
Kushk; close to the Afghan frontier near Herat. 

IX. People 

Races and Religions — 

Most of the people are of Tu^ki stock, and are Muhamma- 
dans by religion. 

Tlie chief races are the Usbega in Khiva and Bokhara, the 
Elrgliiz in the northern steppes, and the Turkomans be- 
tween the Oxus and the Caspian. 

X. Towns. . 

Tashkent (156,000), the capital, and the headqiiartets of the 
Russian administration, is situated on a tiibutary of the 
Jaxartes, 1400 feet above sea-level. 

Kokan (82,000), south-east of Tashkent, is a regularly built town 
with a large and growing trade 

Bokhara (75, (KK)), the capital of thcKhanatof that name, stands 
on the Zaraitshan, near the point where it runs dry. It has 
splendid gardens, cotton and other plantations, and a vast 
bazaar. 

Samarkand (54,000), the famous capital of Timur, and the site of 
his tomb, is situated due east of Bokhara, on the left bank 
of the Zarafshan. Owing to its better water supply Samar- 
kand is increasing in pr<»spcrity, while Bokhara is declining. 

Merv, since the Russian occufiation, a rising place on the trans 
Caspian railway, is situated in the steppe, midway between 
the Oxus aiul the Persian frontier. 

Khiva, the capital of the feudatory state of Khiva, is a small 
town near the Oxus, north-west of Bokhara, and south of 
the sea of Aral. 


CAUCASIA. 

1. Geographical Situation. 

This is the wosternniost division of Rnsaian Asia. It occupies 
the neck of land between the Cas}>iaT) Sea and the Black Sea. 
The great mountain range of the Caucasus divides the province 
into two almost etjual partst; Northern Caucasia and Southern 
Caucasia. 

II. Boundaries ^ 

On tlie North : a line running from the Sea of Azof across 
the steppe which lies south of the rivers Volga and Don, to the 
Caspian Sea. r i c 

On the East : the Caspian Sea. 
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On the South . a line running fioni the (.^aapian tfirough 
Mount Ararat to the Black Sea near Batuin. 

On the Weat : the Black Sea and the sea of Azof. 

IIT. Size. 

Oaufiasia ia a little smaller than Bengal. The distance between 
the Casjnan Sea and the Black Sea varies from 350 miles to 
nearly 500 miles. 

The length of the province from noith to south is about 400 
miles. 

• IV. Relief. 

The northern boundary of C^aucasia follows a depression 
which probably marks the site of a strait formerly connecting 
the Sea of Azof with the Caspian This depiession, wdiicli 
connects the River Manych. a tribntai> of the Don, with the 
lower l)a.sin of the Kuma, winch flows to the Caspian, is called 
the Kuma-Manycli Depression. South of this natural boundary 
between Europe and Asia the country consists of lot^-lying 
steppe, until the snow-clad range of the Caucasus rises abruptly 
from the plains. 

The Caucasus Range, alxnit 700 miles in length, runs 
obliquely across Caucasia, from the Oasjiian to the Black Sea. 

The highest |)eak, Mount Elbruz, rises to 18,526 feet, and 
a number of other peaks exceed 16,000 feet 

*To the south the rfiiige again descends abruptly to valleys 
which separate it almost completely fr om the soutnem highlands 
of Georgia and Armenia, which culrninato on the southern 
boundary in Mount Ararat, 16,025 feet. 

V. Rivers and Lakes. 

Rivers — 

The Kuban and Terek drain the northern slopes of the 
Caucasus. 

South of the CViucasiis is the Kura, the largest river of 
Caucasia, which flaws to tlic Caspian. 

It is joined by the Aras, a large^ river from the Armenian 
highlands, which forms, for a considerable part of its course, 
the boundary between Caucasia and Persia. 

Lakes— 

There are several lakes in the Armenian highlands, of which 
the largest is Lake Gtokcka, a ^resb-waterMake, 6,400 feet 
above sea-level. Its surplus waters flow to the Aras. 
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VI. Climate. 

Owing to the geograpliicsal conditions, the climate of Caucasia 
is very di verified. The northern plains, exposed to the winds 
sweeping from the Russian ste])pes, have a dry climate, colder 
in winter and hotter in summer than on the other side of the 
Caucasus, where the sheltered valleys of the Rion and Kura 
are most productive. 

The rainfall, again, is much greater in the west than in the 
east, as the rain-beanng winds blow from the Black Sea. In 
the basin of the lower Kura, there is sometimes no rain for 
six mouths at a time. 


VII. Products. 

Agricultural Products — 

The low country on both side.s of the Caucasus produces 
abundant crops of rice, wheat, and maizes where the water 
supply is ample. In the highlands, there is little cultivation 
except yi the sheltered valleys where millet is grown 

Vkgbtation — 

The peach, apricot, cherry, and others fruit trees flourish, 
especially in the Rion valley, wliile, in the south, the orange, 
citron, vine, and mulberry amve at great perfection. 

Both sides of the Caucasus are covered below the snow -line 
with magnificent forest. * 

The Armenian highlands, probably owing to the drier climate, 
have much less vegetation. 

Minerals— 

Gold, copper, coal, and salt are obtainc<i, but by far the 
most important mineral product is kerosene, which is obtained 
in enormous quantities from wells near Baku, on the Caspian, 
and is largely exported to India. 

Vllt. People. 

Population — 

The population of Caucasia in 1897 was 9|- millions, giving 
61 persons to the smiare mile. Of this population Northern 
Caucasia contained aBout 3| millions, and Southern Caucasia 
about 5^ millions. Hence, Southern Caucasia is nSuch the more 
thickly populated. 

Rages and RELfoiONS — ^ 4 

The inhabitants ore very mixed as to race, and though the 
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bulk of the population is Oliristian, there is a considerable 
proportion of Muhammadans. 

The northern plains are chiefly inhabited by Russians and 
Tatars ; the south and south-west by Armenians and others 
of [rainaii stock. 

The Georgians, the descendants of the original inhabitants of 
the country, occupy the highlands of the uppei Kura. 

The Circassians, formerly a warlike and ]w)werful people, * 
still occupy tracts of country to the .south of the Kuban. 

IX. Means of Communication. 

A railway connects Vladikavkaz with the main Kussian 
railway system, and with the Caspian Sea. 

Ill Southern (.'auoasia a line runs from Batum and Poti on 
the J^llack Sea to Tiflis, and on to Baku on the Caspian 

X. Towns. 

Tiflis (160,000), the capital of Caucasia, and also the largest 
town, IS situated south of the Cauuasus on the left bank of 
the Kura, not far from the ancient capital of^Georgia. 
I'lie town ia partly Kuiopeari and partly Asiatic, both in 
appearance and population 

Baku (112,000), on the Caapi.in, south of the well-marked 
pi onion tory of Cape Apsheron, is the centre of the kerosene 
industry, and is connected by railway with Batum. 

^ Ekaterinodar (65,000) ia thelai gest town in Not IhcrntJaucasia, but 

Vladikavkaz (43,000), owing to its commanding position, is the 
most lising to\in. 

Batum (28,000) is the chief port on the Black Sea. 

Kars (20,()00), in the hill country, south-east of*Batum, ia a 
historic fortress, in a strong position. 

Erivan is the old capital of Russian Armenia, but 

Alexandrapol (32,00()), a strongly fortiRcd place, is now the 
largest town in the At as basin. 

Questions. 

1. What is the general nature of the relief of Siberia? Mark the 

courses of the great rivers upon a sketch map, and say where they 
have their origin. Also mark the Altai, Yablonovoi, and Stanovoi 
Mountains. * 

2. What IS meant by saying that the climate of- Siberia is very 

extreme ? \^ere in Russian Asia is it most equable, and why ? « 

3. Name tne principal mineral and animal products of vSiberia ? 

4. Trace on a sketch map the caravan routes across Siberia and 

Russian Turkestan ; also mark the course df the Trans-Siberian 
Railway. * • t 
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5. Wi\at Ir the Aralo< Caspian depression ? Describe the courses 
of the rivers that feed the Sea of Aral and Lake Balkhash. 

6. What are the boundaries of the Russian province of Caucasia? 

How does the country north of the Caucasus differ in its relief from 
that south of the Caucasus ? , 

7. Name the rivers of Caucasia that flow to the Black 8ea and 
the Caspian Sea respectively. 

8. Describe the climate of Caucasia. How does it determine 
the nature of the vegetation ? 

9. What and where arc Tobolsk, Batum, Lake Gokcha, 
Samarkand, Issik-kul, Sakhalin, the Knma-Manych Depression, 
Kamchatka, Elbruz, Bokhara, the ]91urghab, the Liakhov Islands, 
the Juxartes, Tiflia, the Ussuri, Verkhoyansk, Erivan, the Kura, 
the Irtish ? 


TURKISH ASIA. 


The Turkish Empire in Asia comprises the peninauia of Asia 
Minor, the basin of the Euphrat^^s and Tigris, the eastern 
seaboar^ of the Mediterranean, and the eastern seaboard of the 
lied Sea. It thus includes the whole of south-western Asia 
west of a line drawn from the head of the Persian Gulf to the 
eastern end of the Black Sea, with the exception of the interior 
of the great peninsula of Arabia, and its southern and south- 
eastern seaboard. The total area is about 650,000 square miles, 
and the estimated population 17^ nullioiis. ^ 

The political divisions of Turkish Asia are : * 


Asia Minor, 

Armenia aifd Kurdistan, 
Mesopotamia, 

Syria and Palestine, 
Turkish Arabia, 


Aroa in square miles. 

194,389, 
72,491, 
100,205, 
109,509, 
173,700, 


Population. 
9i millions. 
2 I millions. 

millions. 
3| millions. 
1 million. 


These returns of population are, however, of doubtful accuracy, 
and can only be regarded as being something like the truth. 


ASIA MINOR. 

I. Geographical Situation. 

«Asia Minor (Anatolia, the Levant^), is a penin^^uila running 
west from the mainland of the continent. 

3 Bbth these words l[>ave the same meaning as Orient, the E<ut The 
name Levant, which is of Italian origin, is alsoi applied to the eastern part 
of the Mediterranean. ^ 
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II. Boundaries. ^ 

On the North : the Sea of Mamiora an<l the Black Sea. 

On the East : Armenia and Kurdistan. 

On the South : Syiia and the Mediterranean. 

On the West : the ./Egean Sea or Archipelago. 

III. Coasts and Islands. 

Coasts— 

The northern coast is fairly regular, and luis no good harbour. 

The Bosphorus connects the Black Sea with the Sea of 
Marmora^ and the Dardanelles or Hellespont connect the Sea 
of Marmoia with the .dCgean Sea. 

Islands— 

The western coast is very broken, and the nnmerous islands 
of the Sporades group lie otf it, of whnh the largest are 
Lemnos, Mitylene, south of Cape Baba, the westernmost 
point of Asia, Khios, Samos, and Rhodes. 

The southern coast has two large openings ; the Gulf of 
Adalia, and, in the north-east coiner of the Mediterrailean, the 
Gulf of Iskanderun, towards whuh points the island of 
Csnpms, the third largest in the Mediteirancan, which, since 
1878, has been under British rule. 

IV^. ReUef. 

The greater part of Asia Minor is a plateau, continuous with 
the highlands of Armenia and Kuidistan farther east, tt has 
an average height of between 3000 and 4000 feet, and is skiited 
on the south by the Taurus Mountains, rising to ^11, 000 feet, 
and on the north by the Pontic Mountains, ' which run 
along the coast of the Black Sea from near Batum to the 
Bosphorus. A famous pass, called the “C'llician Gates,” aifords 
a passage over the Taurus from Asia Minor to Syria. 

The ranges lunniug north-east from the Cilician Gates are 
known as the Anti-Taurus 

V. Rivers and Lakes. 

Rivers — 

The chief rivers flow to the Bfack Sea, and the largest of 
these is the Kizil-Irmak (800 miles) The rivers flowing to 
the iEgean ^nd the Mediterranean are small, owing to the* 
nearness to the coast of the ranges in which they rise. 

Lakes— • ^ 

Tliere are several liikes both stflt and fresh water, iu the 
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interioi^ of the plateau which receive the inland drainage The 
largest of these is the salt Tuz-goL 

VI. Climate. 

The climate of the western sea-board is exceedingly pleasant, 
and the north coast has damp summers and cold winters with 
an abundant rainfall. The central ])lateau has a more extreme ' 
climate, the winters being severe and the summers hot. 

VII. Products 

Vegetable — 

Forest trees flourish on the moist norVhern sea-board, as 
also fruit trees of various kinds. 

The Taurus range in the south is largely covered with pine 
forest, from winch turpentine is obtained. But the general 
aspect of the interior plateau is bleak. 

The southern valleys produce grapes, olives, and figs in 
abundance. 

Barley and cotton are grown for export. 

Mineral — 

Oopper, silver, lead, iron, and coal, are found, but mining 
and other industries are in a backward state. 

VIII. Auimals. 

The buffalo is commonly employed in agriculture, and thb 
camel is the chief beast of burden. 

The Angora goat, famous for the flue quality of its hair 
(mohair), flourishes west of the Kizil-Irmak. 

IX. People. 

Races— 

Turks form a larger proportion of the population in Asia 
Minor than in any other part of the Turkish Empire, and in 
the western provinces they are a majority of the population. 
But everywhere the struggle for existence with the Greeks, 
a more enterprising race with strong commercial instincts, is 
very keen. ‘ 

In the eastern districts are many Armenians, Kurds, Arabs 
« and Jews. ♦ 

Religions — 

The Turks and Kurds are Sunni ^Muhammadans. The 
Greeks and Armenians areiChr&tians. * 
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X. Means of Communioation. 

There is great want of good roads, but, of late years, a 
good deal of railway has been eoiisti ueted. Scutari is now 
connected with Angora and Konia (the ancient Iconium), and 
from Smyrna lines blanch off to several places in the interior. 
These lines may be considered as the beginning of a railway 
system which may one day extend to the Euphrates Valley, 
Persia, and India. 


XI. Towns. 

Smsrma (200,000), the chief town in Asia Minor, is well situated 
at the head of the (lult of Smyrna, which opens into the 
A5gean Sea. U is an iinpoi tant poi L and a gi f“it commercial 
centre Greeks ffum the inajonty of ihe population. 

BroUflsa (70,000), at the foot of Mount Olympus, is the ceniie 
of a silk indu^tiy It was the Turkish capital before the 
capture of Constantinople 

Scutari (30,000) is on the Bosphorus, opposite Constantinople, of 
which It IS practically a subiub * 

Angora (30,000), in the interior, is the centre ol an important 
trade in mohair, the silk-likc hair of the Angora goat. 

Aftun-KaraMssar, connected by lail with Seutiiri, is the centre 
of an opium industry. 

Trehlzond (3.'5,()00) is a flourishing port on the Black Sea, and 
the tenriinus of the overland trade route to Armenia and 
Persia. 

Kaisarieh (72,000), the ancient Cresarea, is at the junction of 
several trade routes, and has still some impoitaiice for that 
reason 

Adana (45, (KX)), in the productive valley of the Sihun, is con- 
nected by rail with Tarsus and with Mersina on the 
coast. 

Sinope is the only safe harbouy on the Black Sea. 

Asia Minor contains the sites of numerous cities famous in 
ancient history, must of which are now mere names, or of 
little impoi lance. • 

Among these are Troy, Sardis, Ephesus, Miletus, Rhodes, Tarsus, 
Antioch, and others. 

Cyprus (Biitish) is 140 miles loniJ by 40 to 50 miles broad. The 
inhabitants are mostly Greek, and the island is famous for 
its relics of former civilisations. » 

Nicosia is the capital and largest town. 

Lanarka, on the south coast, is the chief trading centre. The 
principal prodi^cts are, cotton, wine, ojive oil, silk, and 
sponges. * 
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ARMENIA AND KURDISTAN. 

1. Introductory. 

Tills division of Turkusli Asia is the highland region which 
forms the upper lusiii of the Euphrates and Tigris The 
northern portion of ancient Armenia now belongs to Russia, 
and is included in Caucasia. 


II. Belief and Drainage. 

Turkish Armenia and Kurdistan is, for' the most part, a 
plateau, varying from 4000 to 7000 feet above sea-level. It 
18 much more lugged and irregular than the plateau of Asia 
Minor, with which it is continuous. 

The volcanic snow-capped Ararat rises on the borders of 
Caucasia and Persia. 

Moat of the drainage of the country flows to the Euphrates 
and Tigris, which rise within it, and break from the southern 
border of Kurdistan into the plains of Mesopotamia 

In the east. Lake Van, a large salt-water lake, 5000 feet 
above sea-level, with densely wooded mountains on three sides 
of It, occupies the centre of a Vieautiful and fertile basin. 

III. Climate. . 

The climate of Armenia is extreme , the c*old of the winters 

and the heat of the summers being alike severe. Kurdistan, 
lying farthej' south, has a less extreme climate. Spring and 
autumn are pleasant cverywliere. 

IV. Products. 

Armenia has very little foyest ; Kurdistan is often well 
wooiled. The valleys grow fruit and cereals, and, in the south, 

tobacco^ cotton, grapes, melons, etc. 

V. People. 

Races and Religions — * 

The Armenians, whose national name is Hal, have long lost 
their political unity. Their country is now divn^ed between 
Russia, Turkey, and Persia. They are Chiistians, and have 
suffered greatly from Turkish persecutions, which have much 
reduced their niynbera. They ^re a pqp.ceful people, and are 
very keen traders. *' 
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Many Armenians emigrate from Poraia to India, \nd do 
well. 

The Kurds are Muhammadans, and aie a nomad and lawless 
race, in many parts barely ackiiowletiging Turkish supremacy. 

VI. Towns. 

Eserum (60,000), the capital of Turkish Armenia, is situated 
near the most northerly source of the Euphrates, 100 miles 
south-east of Trebizond. Its chief in»pr»rtan^e is due to its 
being on the trade loiite from Persia to the Black Sea. 
The bulk of tlie luhahitants arc MuViaminadans. 

Van (30,000) is lyctiuesquely situated on the east side of Lake 
Van Most of the inhabitants are Armenians It lias 
suffered greatly fiom the lavagcs oi Kurdish marauders. 

Diarbekir (30,000), situated on the ^Tigris below the point where 
it loaves the Kurdistan plateau, has a considerable trade 
by river and caravan 


MESOPOTAMIA.' I 

I. Introductory. 

Properly speaking, Mesopotamia is the country between the 
middle course.s of the Eujihrates and Tigris, anti the name has 
had this signification from veiy ancient times. 

« As a modem political division Mesopotamia embraces tlie 
whole Euphrates-Tigns basin south of Kurdistan, and a strip 
of country extending some way along the west side of the 
Persian Gulf. 

II. Relief. 

The plains of Me.sopotamia decline gradually from a height 
of aI)out 1500 feet near the Kurdistan border to the head of 
the Persian Gulf. They are of extraordinaiy fertility, ami the 
number and size of the ruins scattered over the land testify to 
its once flourishing condition. „ 

Nineveh and iSibylon especially were magnificent cities of 
enormous size, and a very complete system of irrigation enabled 
the country to support a vast population. 

III. Rivers. 

Tlie river ^Euphrates is formed by the union of its head 
streams in Armenia, and it has a course through Armenia and 

' Mesopotamia has the siitne meaning as^Doab : land between two 

rivors.” 
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Kurdis\/aii of about 300 miles. It becomes navigable by small 
steamers shortly after entering the plains of Mesopotamia, more 
than 1000 miles from the sea. 

The Tigris is formed by the union of its head streams in 
Kurdistan. It has a much more rapid current than the 
Euphrates, and its navigation is all down stream as far as 
Bagdad, up to which place steamers of considerable size 
ascend. 

Below Bagdad several channels connect the two rivers, which 
finally unite at Kurnah, about 100 miles from the Persian Gulf, 
to form the Shat-el-Arab. 

IV. Climate. 

The winters of Mesopotamia are mild and short; the summers 
long and sultry. 

The rainfall is scanty on the whole, but there are good winter 
rains in Upper Mesopotamia. 

V. Products. 

The Vegetation is largely tropical, aiul the date*palni is 
characteristic. 

The beat dates come from the neighbourhood of the Shat-el-Arab. 

Agriculture is iiow-a-days in a most backward state, and the 
inhabitants, chiefly Kurdish and Arab nomads, depend for 
their subsistence on the produce of their flocks and herds. ^ 

Since the greater part of the country consists of alluvial plain, 
minerals are wanting. 

‘ VI. People. 

The Bedouin Arabs, who in South Mesopotamia are prac- 
tically masters of the country outside the towns, are very 
lawless. They have a splendid breed of Arab horses, which 
are largely exported to Bombay. 

VII. Towns. 

Proliablv owing to the unhealthiness in modern times of the 
neighbourhood of the Euphrates, nearly all the large towns are 
on the Tigris. * 

Mosul (61,000), on the Tigris in Upper Mesopotamia, was once 
celebrated for its cottons, and gave its ndme to muslin. 
It is near the site of the ancient Nlneveb. 

Bagdad (145,00(1), once the famous capital of the Caliphs, the 
successors of Muhaipmadf is still «ui important commercial 
centre, ^ 
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Kerbela, west of the Euphrates and south-west of lilagdad, 
contains the tomb of Hosein, the grandson of the Prophet, 
and 13 held in great veneration by Shiah Muhammadans. 

Basra or Bussora on the Shat-el-Arab, 50 miles below the junc- 
tion of the Euphrates and Tigi is, is the port of Mesopotamia. 
English steamers ply lietween it and Bagdad. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE. 

1. Situation 

This province of TuiLkIi Asia occupies the sea-board at the 
eastern end of the Mediterraniviu, and extends from the Taurus 
Mountains in tlic noith to the Sinai Peninsula, between the 
Gulfs of Suez and Akaba, in the .south. 

East of it lies the great Syrian Desert which extends to the 
Euphiates basin. The coast line inns nearly north and south 
from the Gulf of Iskaiideriin to the hord<*rs of EgypL and is 
little broken by promontories or bavs. 

Syria is the northern portion of the piovince, and the 
country south of Lebanon is Palestine, the Holy Ijand of 
Christianity. 

ir. ReUef 

• Without being a regular plateau the country is rugged and 
mountainous. Tn the north tlie ranges of Lebanon and Anti- 
Lebanon run parallel to one another and the coast, separated 
by the valley of the Ijeontes. • 

Some of the peaks of Lebanon rise above the snow line.^ 
Anti-Lebanon, which is tlie inner range, ciilmiiiates in Mount 
Hermon, at the southern end of the range. 

South of Lebanon the ranges arc of less height, but the general 
direction of the central highlands is still north and south. 
The descent is steepest towards the River Jordan in the 
east. 

In the west the hill country descends to a plain of varying 
width along the coast. • 

Southward from the well-marked promontory of Mount Carmel, 
midway down the coast, where the hills advance to the 
coast-line, the uplands gradually recede, leaving between 
them and the sea the fertile of Sharon and the low- 
country of Fhllistia. • ^ 

• • f • 

^Lebanon means White Mountains.’* 
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III. Rivers and Lakes. 

The four chief rivers of the province rise in the Lebanon ranges. 

The Orontes flows north, and then west through the Syrian 
Antioch to the Mediterranean. 

The Abana flows east to a lake beyond Damascus. 

The Jordan flows south. 

The Leontes flows soutli, an<l then west to the Mediterranean. 

The Jordan rises on the western slopes of Anti>Lcbanou, and 
flows south to the small, swampy Luke Merom. Thence it 
falls rapidly to Lake Tibexias (Sea of Galilee or Qennesareth). 

From Tiberias the Jordan trikes a southward course of about 
20() miles to the Bead Sea. 

The chasm, called El Ohor. which forms the Jordan valley from 
Lake Merom to the Dcafl 8ca, is the longest and deepest 
depiosaion on the earth’s surface. 

Lake Tiberias is surrounded by hills, and its waters, as of old, 
abound in flsh. 

The Dead Sea, about 50 miles long, and on an average 8 miles 
wide, IS surrounded by Ixire, rocky hills, and has no outlet. 

J Its waters are extremely salt and contain no fish ; they are 
HO buoyant that the human body cannot sink in them. 

Lake Tiberias is 082 feet and the Dead Sea 1292 feet below the 
Mediterranean, while Merom is 8 feet above it. 

IV. Climate 

The climate of Syria and Palestine varies with the elevation 
of the land, the toinperatures on the uplands and in the dee][> 
valleys being very diflereut. The uplands have severe winters- 
and moderate auinmers. Along the coast and in the Joidan 
valley the buiiirners are \ery hot, and the winters uiild. 

V. Products. 

Small groves of cedars are still found on liebaiioii, and some 
of the northern hills are well wooded ; in the south the vegeta- 
tion on the hills is scanty. 

The vine, olive, fig, orange, mulber^, and dates flourish. 

The tobacco of the Tjatakia district in the north is celebrated 
for its excellent flavour. 

The country is pemr m" minerals. Silk is manufactured at 
Damascus and in the Lebanon. 

VI. People. 

The inhabitants p,re nearly all of Semitic stock, and chiefly 
of Arab descent. . ^ 

The iiumhei of Jews in Palestine is small. 
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VII. Towns. • 

Damascufl (150,000), one of the oldest cities In the M'orld, is 
situated among gardens and orchards 2X00 feet above the 
sea, m a distiict rendered extremely feiiile by the waters of 
the Abana and Pharpar. It is a great trade centre, and 
the liazaars are stocked with all the produce of the east. 

Aleppo (127,000) lies notth of Damascus, between the iivcr 
Euphrates and Antioch. It is well built, and the bazaars 
are very extensive 

Antlocb, the once magnificent capittd of Syrn i*- .i decayed 
town on the Orontes 

Beyrut (120,000)^ the chief pr»rt of Syria, and next to Smyrna 
tlie largest in the l^evant, stands on ti fine bay 1} mg below 
Lebanon It is connected by r.iihv.iy with DaniMseiis. 

Tripoli and Latakia .iie poits noith of Doyrnt 

Alexandretta, on the (xult of Tskendeinn, is the poit of Aleppo. 

Jaffa (Joppa) is the chief j>oi t of Palestine, and has a large 
trade in oranges It is connected with Jerusalem % 
railw'ay 

Jerusalem (41,000), the capital of Palestine, and the Holy City 
of Christianity, stands on a rocky plateau 2600 f#it above 
the Me<litciTanf.\n, and nearly 4000 feet above the Dead 
Sea Since the opening of the railway it is a place of 
growing tiadc. 


. TURKISH ARABIA. 

I. Introductory. 

Tiik part of the peninsula of Aialna wbieli borders^on the Red 
Sea is divided between two Turkish piovinces . Hedjaz to the 
north, and Yemen to tiie south. 

IJ. Belief. 

A well defined mountain range runs near the coast of the 
Red Sea at a varying distance from it, and reaches a height 
of over 8(X)0 feet to tlie south of Mc'cca Between this range 
and the coast, extending from above Jiddali to Mocha, is a strip 
of plain called the Tehama or Hot*Land. In Yemen, the range 
broadens out into a highland country, using in the extreme 
south-west corner of the peninsula to upw'anis of 10,000 feet. 

Hedjas is a sandy, barren, and hot country. 

Yemen is a rich and well- watered land, filr more thickly popu- 
lated than any Sther paft of Arabia. * 

R 


1 . 0 . 
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III. Climate. 

The climate of Turkish Arabia is, for the most part, intensely 
hot and dr\, resembling that of Africa on the opposite shores 
of the Reil Sea The highlands of Yemen liave a moderate 
climate and a fair rainfall, though the latter sometimes fails. 

IV. Products. 

The chief vegetable products are the date, coffee (indigenous in 
Yemen), frankincense, myrrh, gum-arabic, balsam, and senna. 

Excellent fruit is grown in Yemen ; also maize, wheat, 
barley, lentils, and other food Cl ops. 

V. People 

The Arab inhabitants of these provinces are, especially in 
Yemen, far more settle*! than in most other parts of Arabia, 
where the Bedouin nomads form the majority of the population. 

VI. Towns. 

Mecca (60,000), the Holy City of Miihammadamsni, is situated 
Hill a narrow, sandy valley, surrounded hy barren mountains, 
about 65 miles from Jiddah. 

As guardian of the sacred Kaaba the Sherif of Mecca is a per- 
sonage of great power and digiuty, and receives a large 
stipend from the Turkish Government 

Jiddan (30,000), the port of Mecca, is about half-way down the 
east coast of the Red Mea. It has a great pilgrim trafiiC 
during the spring months. 

Medina (20,000), venerated as tlie burial place of the Prophet, 
is situated about 3000 feet above sea-level, 240 miles north 
of ^lecca. 

Mecca and Medina arc the chief places of Muhammadan pilgrim- 
age, and the Sultanas sovereignty over them gives him his 
chief title to the “Caliphate,” or headship of Muhammad- 
anism. 

Sana (50,000), the capital of Yemen, containing many Jews, is 
the iinest city in the whole of the pcninaula. It stands 
•* in a rich valley, over 7000 feet above sea-level, about 260 
miles north of Aden. 

Hodeldah (30,000), the chief port of Yemen, 145 miles south- 
west of Sana, exports hide and coffee. 

Mocha, north of the Straits of Bab-el-Maiulcb, was formerly 
famous for its coffee. 

Questions. 

1. By what other ^names is Asia Minor known ^ What is the 
nature of its coast-line ? Na.ae the largest islands that lie off it,? 
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2. Tlic rivers of Asia Minor have, as^a rule, short qpurses, 
especially those that flow to the Aegean and Mediterranean seas. 
What can we conclude from this as to the relief of the country ? 

3. (live some account of various products of Asia Minor. 

4. Where are Armenia and Kurdistan? What sort of countries 
are they ? 

5. What IS the meaning of the name * Mesopotamia ’ ? To what 
part of Turkish Asia is the name applie<l ^ 

6. W'hat is the most remarkable feature of the physical geo- 
graphs of Palestine ? 

7. (live some account of the climate and } roducts of Turkish 
Arabia 

8. Describe as accurately as you can the position of the follow- 
ing towns, and mention anything of interest that you kn<»w about 
them ; — Smyrna, Trebizond, Eizeriim, Diarbekir, Ikigdad, Basra, 
Damascus, Jaffa, Jerusalem, Mecca, Scutari, Medina, Jiddah, 
Beyrut, Alexandretta. 

9. Where and what arc Sana, the Tehama, Aleppo, El (ihor, 
Carmel, Abana, Mosul, Kerhcla, Shat-et-Arah, Van, Angora, 
Kaisarieh, Broussa, Tuz-gol, Kizil-lrinak, Sporades, Adalia? 


INDEPENDENT ARABIA 

T. Introductory. 

Arabia is the largest peninsula in the world It lies south of 
the parallel of lat 30” N 

TI. Boundaries. 

On the North : Palestine, the Syrian deseit, and Mesopotamia. 
• On the East : tlie Persian Gulf and the Gulf of Oman. 

On the South : the Arabian Sea and the Gulf of Aden. 

On the West ; the lied Sea and the Isthmus of Suez. 

III. Size and Shape. 

The tropic of Cancer, which passes close to Muscat on the 
Gulf of Oman, cuts the country nearly in half 

The length of Arabia is about 1500 miles, and its average 
width, from the lied Sea to the Persian Gulf, about 700 miles. 

The total area is estimated at about one million square miles, 
of which less than one- fifth is included in the Turkish provinces, 
so that the greater part of Arabia is independent of Turkey. 
Oman, in the south-east of the peninsula, is the largest native state. 
The Sinai Peninsula, Aietweeq the Gulfs ot A^aba and Suez is 
administered by Egypt. • 
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‘ IV. Coast. 

The coast has few harbours, and in the Red Sea is bordered 
hy numerous coral reefs, dangerous to navifi;ation. 

From the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb to the Straits of Ormuz, 
the coast is usually high and rooky ; tluj shores of tlie Persian 
Gulf are low and flat 

The chief islands ai’e Perlm (British) in the Straits of Bab-eL 
Mandeb, and the Bahrein Archipelago in the Persian Gulf, 
'fhe latter is under British protection, and ha.s a large 
pearl fishery. 

The most prominent hea»llands arc Ras-et-Had, the easternmost 
point, and Cape Massandum between tlic Gulf of Oman and 
the Persian Gulf. 

V. Belief. 

Very little is known of the interior It is a huge, arid 
plateau, with an aveiage elevation of about IlOOO feet above the 
sea In climate, in its plants and animals, and in general 
geographical features it rather resembles the neighboiu’ing 
portion of Africa, the intervening Red 8ea being too narrow to 
nave much influence upon its ph\ snail conditions. 

The general slope of the country is to the north-east and east. 
The highlands of the uiterioi, known as Nejd, comprise all 
the laud that is capable of cultivation. 

To the north is the NefUd, a desert of red sand ; to the south an 
iimnfcrrupte<l aiul perfectly steiilc desert stretches from 
Mecca to Oman on the Peisidn (iulf 

The southern coast has disconnected heights running near it, 
ai\d along the Gulf of Oman i.s a range rising to upwards of 
GOOO feet. • 

VI. GUmate. 

The (‘liniate is intensely hot and dry, the shores of the Red 
Sea and Persian Gulf and the lower-lying countiy between 
them being one of the hottest regions in the world. The hot, 
poisonfAis wdiid known as the simyrn, the terror of travellers 
in the desert, is, however, less common than was formerly 
supposed 

In the north rain only fails at intervals of several yeans. 

The highlands of the Nejd Oman have a healthy and moderate 
climate. 

VII. Products. 

The date is H\e most im portent vegetable product, and forms 
the chief focwlpf the inhabitants. 
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Plants— Plants and Animals. 

Arom9.tic atxl medicinal plants ubouud along the coast. 
Cotton IS cultivated iii Otnau. 

Animalh — 

The locust abounds, and is used as food. 

By far the most important <loniostu‘ aiiinial is tlie camel. 
WitiiOi.t it the deserts would be uninhabitable. The Nejd 
camel is the ino.st enduring, and can go four or ^ive days 
without water Oman is celebrated foi ith dromedaries. 

The Arab horse is famous, but is now rare lu Arabia itself, 
being most largely lii’eil in Mesopotamia. 

PornLATION- 

The population of Tndc])endeni Arabi.i is not certainly 
known, but it is sufiposed to be about five millions. 

Back — 

The Arabs arc all of Semitic stoc*k, and akin, therefore, to 
the Jews. 

Lancujage and Religion 

The universal language is Arabic ; and the peo]>le are Sunni 
Muhammadans b} roligmn TIkw ina\ be divided into two 
classes: the settled population (agi k nltnralists and the in- 
habitants of the towns), ami the licdoiiin Aiabs of the desert, 
wjfto live in tents, and change from one cam})ing-giound to 
another according to the season 

The inhabit.ints of the Nejd mostly belong to a distinct 
Muliainmadaii sect -the Wahabis. • 

X. Means of Communication 
In such a country as Arabia towns cannot bo numerous or 
large There are no load.s in the juoper sense of the word, but 
the country is crossed by caravan tracks, along which jnlgrinis 
and merchants make their way under the purcliased protgctioii 
of the Bedouins of the districts travel sed. 

The two main tracks lead from Damascus to Medina and Mecca, 
and from Persia through Bag^bdad and Kerbela to tlie same 
goal. 

Xr. Towns 

Muscat IS the capital of Oiiuiii, .iiid the residence of the Sultan. 
It has a good harbour, and has a eoiisidei able trade in 
dried fish and fruit, notwilhbtaiiding itS extreme heat and 
unhealthiuess. * * 
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RiLd (35»000) is the capital of the Wahabi State in the Ncjd, 
400 miles north-east of Mecca. 

Aden is a British settlement, subject to the Bombay govern- 
ment, situated about 100 miles east of the Straits of Bab-el- 
Mandeb. It occupies a volcanic peninsula crowned with 
heights of fantastic shape. It is an important coaling 
station and is strongly fortified. The town is situated in 
the ciater of an extinct volcano, and has 42,000 in- 
habitants. 

QtTKSTIONS. 

1. How IS Arabia situated with regard to the tropics ’ Compare 
its area with that of Peninsular India, and w'lth that of the Indo- 
Chiiia Peninsula. 

2 Nunic and give the position of the principal capes, straits, and 
islands. 

3. What do you know of the physical coniiguration of tlie interior 
of Arabia? In what respects does it resemble tlie nearest portion of 
Africa ? 

4. What are the most chat actenstic* products of Arabia ’ 

5. Give some account of the people of Arabia. Why siiould w'e 
not expect to find many or large towns ’ 

6. What and where are Kiad, Muscat, Aden, the Nejd, the 
Nefud, iSinai, Periin, Oman, and the Bahrein Aicliipclago? 


PERSIA. 


I. Introductory. 

Persia is tlie western and larger noi’tioii of the Iranian plateau, 
which extends from the highlanas of Armenia and Kurdistan 
in the west, to the basin of the Indus in the east. 

The country lies entirely outside the tropics, though its 
southern coast on the Arabian Sea runs within three degrees 
of the Tropic of Cancer. 

Northwards, on the borders of Caucasia, it extends almost 
to latf 40" — the latitude of Peking and Madrid. 

II. Boundaries. 

On the North : Caucasia, the Caspian Sea, and Russian 
Turkestan. 

On the East : Afghanistan and Baluchistan. 

On the South : the Arabian Sea, the Gulf of Oman, and the 
Persian Gulf. 

On the West’; Mesopotamia and Turkish Armenia and 

Kurdistan. « ' 
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in. Size and Shape. 

Its area is 628,000 square miles. 

In shape, Persia is roughly a triangle 'whose vertex is Sarakhs, 
on the frontier of Russian Turkestan, south of Merv. One 
side runs west to near Mount Ararat, and the other runs 
south to the Atabian Sea at Gwatar Rav The sides of the 
triangle ai’e each about 700 miles in length, and the base is 
about iOOO miles 

IV. Coasts 

The coast-line of Persia, both on the Arabian and (^aspian 
Seas, and on the Gidfs of Persia and Oman is regular, and very 
few islands he off it. 

Kishm, north of the Stiait. of Omm/.. is the largest island, and 
IS claimed by the Sultan of Oman. 

Ormuz, which gives its name to the strait, is a t-:iiall island 
north east of Kishiii In the 14th ami 15th oentiiries it 
was a great centre of coimnciee, and was famous for its 
wealth and splendour. 

V. Relief 

Plateaux— 

The part of the Traniaii plateau which is included in Persia 
has an average elevation of from 3000 to 5000 feet, and rises 
into numerous lofty niouiitaiii laiigcs generally running 
north-west and south east. The highest ranges are near the 
edges of the platc.ui, so that Peisia forms part of a high basin, 
ami nearly two-thirds of the whole country diains inland 
Moumtains— , 

The Elburz Mountains fringe the south coast of the Caspian 
Sea, and rise in Demavend, a volcanic jieak, to upwards of 
19,000 feet. 

In the north-west the luountaiii system of Armenia and 
Kurdistan extends into Persia, and luns south-east, parallel to 
the Tigris and the Persian Gulf, as far as Shiraz. It ha^ snow- 
clad peaks rising to near 15,000 feet. 

In the north-east, ranges rising to 11,000 feet separate Persia 
from the Turkestan depression • 

In the interior iheie me large areas of comparative depression 
lying not more than 1400 feet above sea-level, in which 
grassy plains gradually merge into sandy wastes and salt 
marshes, called Kavirs. 

The Great Balt Desert of Khorasan, and th5 G];^at Sand Desert 
south-east of it, o!cupy th'h greJIter part of eastern Persia. 
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I VI. Rivers and Lakes. 

Rivers — 

Tl»e only navigable river ni Persia is the Karun, which rises 
in the tnountjuiis east of the Euplirates-Tigris basin, and, after 
a circuitous course through them, joins the Shat-el-Arab 40 
miles from the Persian Gulf. 

No navigable river reaches the sea between the Shat-el-Arab 
and the Indus. 

The 1 m gcst river flowing through Persia to tlie Caspian Rea is 
the Kizil-Uzen, which rises in the mountains on the borders 
of Kurdistan The rivers which drain inland arc small, 
and most of them become brackish Vefore they reach the 
lakes into vilii(;h they flow, or lose themselves in the 
deserts ol the north aii<l east. 

Lakes— 

The chief lakoa are TJrumiya in the not them highlands, a very 
salt and shallow lake nearly 5000 feet above the sea, Niriz 
(salt) m the south, and Sistan or Hamun, a lai g(‘ swampy Jake 
on tlie^ borders of Afghain\tan and llaluchistan, whose waters 
are fresh near the mouths of the rivers which flow into it, and 
blackish elsewhei c. Most of it lines up in the hot weatlier. 

VII. Climate. 

The climate of Per-sia is, on the whole, extreme, being very 
dry, and iii summer, very hot. while the winter on the uplands 
is severe. On tlie sliores of the (’aspian rain is abundant, atid 
the riifiist heat ]iroduces a rich vegetation The shores of the 
Persian Gulf and the district aiound Lake Ilamun »iie notoriously 
hot and unhealthy 'Plie pievailing winds arc north-west and 
south-east, the direction in which the mountain ranges run. 

VIIT. Products 

The chief food -crops are wheat and barley. 

Rice, cotton, sugar, madder, indigo, tobacco, opium, wool, 
and silk are also produced. 

Medicinal and dye-yiclding plants abound. 

Grapes, figs, and other fruits flourish in tlie fertile tracts. 

The wine of Shiraz is well known for its excellence. 

Only a small proportion of the whole area of Persia is really 
fertile land. Such is the country between the Elburz 
moimtains and the Caspian, the Urumiya basin, and the up- 
land prills of Isfahan and Shiraz in the highlands of the 
south-west. ^ 
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A novel system of irriaaiioii is largely practised. Wells are 
.•^unk and connected by underground passages (Kflnats), by' 
means of which the water is conducted to a point where 
the slope of the ground allow's it to flow out on the surface. 

Pasture land is commout but a large jiart of Persia is mere 
desert. 

Forest is only found on the northern slopes of the Elburz moun- 
tains. 

Pensia is known to be rich in minerals, especially iron, lead,, 
copper, coal, and turquoise, but mines are few. 

The famous Persian carpets are all made by band, and have a 
great variety of designs Namads, or felts made of camel’s 
liair, aie lArgely made ; also excellent shawls. 

IX. Atii ma la. 

Wild aidm al a abound on the CJaspian seaboard. 

The lion is found in the south-w^est. 

The goat, bustard, and pheasant, are indigenous. 

The Persian horse resembles the Arab, and the Persian cat is of 
great beauty. I 

The fat-tailed sheep provides most of the animal lood. Its 
wool 18 of good quality, and, with goat’s wool, may be 
considered the principal iiatuial product of the country. 

X. People. 

Population — 

The ])opnlation of Persia is estimated at nine millions, or 
about 15 persons to the square mile. 

Backs — 

Unlike Arabia, whose inhabitants arc all of one stock, Persia 
contains a variety of races. The bulk of the inhabitants are of 
the old Iranian stock, which is .ALryan, but there are nearly a 
million inhabitants of Mongolo-Tartar stock, besides Arabs, 
Armenians, and Jews. 

About two millions of the population belong to nomad 
pastoral tribes. * 

The Persians sliow their descent fn>iti an ancient and civilized 
race by their reiiiied and polite manners, and their artistic 
tastes. 

Bkliqtons — 

The prevailing religion is Shiah Muhammadanism. > 

The Armenians are Christians. 

• ^ See note o% p. 39. 
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XI. Means of Communication. 

There are only a few miles of railway, and less than 200 
miles of roads suitable for carria^^e transport Over most of 
the country, roads cannot be said to exist. 

XT I. Trade and Commerce. 

Trade is earned oji by means of mules in the mountains, and 
by camels in the plains. 

The river Kanin is navigable for about 100 miles above its 
confluence with the Shat-el-Arab. 

Exports — * ^ 

The chief exports are dried fruits, opium, cotton, wool, 
silk, carpets, pearls, turquoises. 

Imports — 

The chief imports aie cotton goods, cloth, glass, sugar, 
petroleum, tea, coffee, drugs. 

^ XI IT. Government and Towns. 

Government - 

The form of Government resembles in most respects tliat 
of Turkey. All laws are based on the precepts of the Koi'an, 
and the power of the 8hah is absolute so long as it is not 
opposed to any of the doctrines of the sacred book. 

The whole revenue of the country »s at his disposal. 

The standing army of the country is about 25,000 men. It is 
badly armed and drilled, though the physique of the 
soldiers, who are drawn fiom the hardy highland tribes, is 
exeellent. 

Education is in a backward state. There arc o. large number of 
madrassohs (colleges) supported by public funds. 

Towns— 

From the geographical conditions of the country it follows 
that the large towns and most of the settled population will 
be found in the west 

IP 

A line running north and south from the Caspian Sea to the 
Persian Gulf, past the western end of Lake Niriz, divides 
the country into two parts, the western portion being about 
one -third of the whole. In this portion nearly all the towns 
of importance, are situated, as well as the sites of the 
ancient capitals, Susa and Porsepolia 
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'Mieran (250,000), the modern capital, is situated in an arid 
plain, a little south of the Klbnrz mountains. THh city has' 
a mean appearance, and the only building of importance is 
the palace of the Shah 

Tabriz (180,000), the chief commercial city of Persia, is situated 
5000 feet above the sea in the basin of Lake Uruiniya, on the 
trade route to Trebizond. 

Isfahan (80,000) is situated in a feitilc plain about midway 
between the Caspian Sea and the Persian (lulf. It was^ 
formerly the capital and has many splendid buildings. 

Meshed (60,000), in the north-east come.' ot the country, is the 
capital of Khorasan, and the chief trade centre of Eastern 
Persia. contains the famous and wealthy shrine of the 
^Iinan Riza, which is a gr eat ” object of Muhammadan 
^pilgrimage. 

Yezd (40,000), in the middle of Persia, us the home of the Parsis, 
and has a busy trade \\ ith India. 

Kerman (40,000), south of the mountain range that runs south- 
east from Yez<l, makes felts, carpets, and shawls. 

Urumiya or Urmia (40,000) west of Lake Unmuya, is the head- 
quarters of tlio missions to the Ncstorian ("hnstians. 

Shiraz (30,000) is situated in a lovely valley 4500 fee# above the 
sea, about 220 miles south of Isfalian. It is surrounded by 
rose-gardens and vineyards, and its Muno is famous. 

Tlie chief seaports are 

Barfirush (50,000) on the (IJaspian. 

Mohammerah, on the Katun, close to the Shat-el-Arab. 
Bushire, on the Persian Quit, 120 miles west of 
Shiraz. 


Questions, 

1. What part of the Iranian Plateau does Persia occupy ? What 
is the shape and geneial contigiiration of the country ’ 

2. Give some account of tht* mountain system of J^ersia. How do 
you account for the fact that the rivers arc few in iiuinber and in- 
considerable in size ’ 

3. Name the piincijml products. What is the Karez system of 
irrigation ? 

4. Give some account of the inhabitants of Persia. 

5. How is Persia situated with^regard to means of communica- 
tion ? Name the principal i>orts, and the exports from them. 

6. Why is Western Persia the must thickly populated part of the 
country ? 

7> VV^hen and what are Meshed, Teheran, Tabriz, Isfahan, Shiraz, 
Bushire, Susa, the Karun, Haroun, the tfizil-Uzen, Ormuz, the 
Kavirs, Urumiya, Rherasaii, Ciwataf Bay, Dein*vend? 
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AFGHANISTAN. 

I. Introductory. 

Afghanistan is an inland state which occupies the north- 
eastern portion of tlie Iranian plateau. It is the only country 
in Asia which has direct and comparatively easy land com- 
munications with India. 

It lies between lat. 30" and 38" N., and long. OT and 72" E. 

II. Boundaries. 

On the North . Russian Turkestan and the Pamir Plateau. 

On the East ; India. 

On the South : Baluchistcan, feudatory to India. 

On the West : Persia. 

III. Size. 

Its length from north to south is about 500 miles, and its 
breadth, 'roni the frontier near Herat to the Khaiber Pass, 
about 600 miles 

The area of the country is about 215,400 scpiare miles 

IV. Relief 

In the west and south the country is continuous with the 
Khora-san and Sistan depiessione* in Persia. It rises towards, 
the highlands of the north and east. 

Mountains — 

The Hindu Kush runs south west into Afghanistan from 
the Pamir Plateau, and is continued by the Koh i Baba Range 
to the heart of the country, and then west Vjy the Safed-Koh 
towaids Herat. 

'Phe southern part of the Hiiulii Kush does not rise above the 
snowdme ; in the north of Afghanistan it has peaks 25,000 
feet high. 

Other ranges branch off north towards the Turkestan border 
and south towards Kandahar. From near Kabul the eastern 
Safed-Koh runs east to the \)laiiis of Peslnawar between the 
basins of the Kabul and Kurani rivers, and culminates in 
Mount Sikaram, 15,620 feet. 

The country between the Afghan border and the Indus is wild 
and mountaiu^riis, and is inhabited by the warlike border 
tribes knoWn collectively as*Pathairi. 
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V. Rivers. 

Afghanistan lias three lines of drainage : northwards to the 
Aralo-Caspiaii or Turkestan depression , eastwards to the Indus; 
southwards to Ijake Sistan or Hainiin, which is partly in 
Afghanistan and jiaitly in Persia. 

Most of the drainage of the country flows to Lake Hainan 
through its largest river, the Helmand (700 miles), which 
rises south of the Koh-i-liaba range 
The Oxua forms the gi eater part of the rorthciii boundary, 
after which the liest known river flowing to Russian 
Turkestan is the Murghhab, which is lost in the 4leBcrt 
after irrigating the oasis of Merv. 

The most important streams flowing east are the Kabul and 
Kuram rivers, which aie tributaiies of the Indus. 

VI. Climate. 

The climate is very dry, and both heat and cold are extreme. 
Nevertheless, except in the low-lying parts of Afghan and 
Turkestan, the country is ni»t unhealthy. 

VII Products and Industries. 

Products— 

The mountains are generally bare, and flie ydains sandy and 
barren, but the valleys and the districts wheie the kaxiz 
(Persian, Jeanat) system of uiulerground irrigation can be 
practised are very productive 

Wheat, maize, and rice are the staple food crops. 

Cotton, sugar, and tobacco flourish iii low-lying w'cll- watered 
tracts , 

Grapes, melons, apples, pomegranates, an<l other fruits, reach 
great perfection, and arc esteemed throughout India. 

The assafoetida plant abounds, and large quantities arc ex- 
ported. 

Minerals are said to be abundant, but arc little worked. 
Industries — 

• The principal industries are the manufactures of Bilk,*carpetB, 
felts, and postins or sheepskin coats. 

VI] 1. Trade and* Commerce 
The trade of Afghanistan is mainly with India and Russian 
Turkestan, but the total amount is not very great. 

Imports — 

The chief imports /rom Ipdia are colton gOOdSi indigo, 
sugar, and tea. * 
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Exports— 

The chief exports to India arc horses, spices, SAsafoetida, 
fruits, and nutS. 

IX. People. 

Population — 

The population is about four millions. 

Races — 

The Ghilzais, wlio are of Aryan stock, are the largest tril>e. 
The inhabitants of Afghan Turkestan are of Tartar origin, the 
XTsbegS being the chief tribe. 

Religion— 

All Afghans are Sunni Muhammadans. 

X. Means of Communication. 

Roads— 

The roads are chiefl\" rough tracks through the niountaiiis 
or across the plains. They are of special inteiest because they 
connect the numerous passes leading to India with Western Asia. 

The 'most northerly and the best known pass to India is the 
Khyber, ou the rood fiom Kabul to Peshawar. 

Another road from Kabul ciosses the Shutargardan Pass, in lh(‘ 
Sated-Koh range, the Peiwar Pass, in the same lango, and 
leads <lown the Kuram Valley to the Iiidiis 

Another route runs from Gnazni, on the ro.id liom Kabul lo 
Kandahar, across the Gomal Pass to Dera Ismail Khaqi. 
farther down the Iiidds. 

A road from Kandahar ciosses the Khojak Pass to Quetta. 

Passes over the Hiiidu-Kusli and the westt'iii Safed-Koli are 
crossed by the loutcs to Afghan Turkestan and Bokhara. 

Important trade routes also connect Herat with Meshed and 
Mery. 

XI. Government and Towns. 

Under the severe and fiini lule of the late Amir, Abdur 
Rahmarjo the turbulent tril)e.sof Afghanistan have been reduced 
to order, and considerable progress has been made in organising 
a regular army on European models. Cannon, rifles, and 
ammunition were manufactured at the Kabul Arsenal under 
English supervision, 

Kabul (75,(K)0), the capital, is situated on a plane m the angle 
between two mountain spurs. Its position at the junction 
of routes from 1'urkestan, Herat, Kandahar, and India, 
makes it an'' important trade centre. It is 16*5 miles from 
Peshawai* by the Khaibar'Pass. * 
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Kandaliar (60,000), the chief city of South AfghanistAi, stands * 
on a small cultivated plain 290 miles south > west of Kabul, 
:^;i5 miles south-east of Herat, and about 200 miles north- 
west of Quetta. 

It 18 a place of considerable trade and of great niilitaiy im- 
portance. 

Herat (50,000) is a fortihcd city standing in n fcitile valley in 
the north-west corner of Afghanistan Its nearness to the ^ 
frontiers of Persia and Russian 1'urkestan, and the terminus ' 
of the trans-Caspian railway at Kiis'»u, uicikc it a place of 
much importance. 


• Questions. 

1. Describe the geographical situation of Afghanistan. Compare 
Ts area with the areas of the neigh bout mg countries 

2. CJive the nnnics of the chief mountain langes, and mark them 
upon a sketcli-map. 

3. How is Afghanistan drained ? AVhat portion of it belongs to a 
system of inland drainage ’ 

4. What is the nature of flic foreign trade of Afghanistan? 
Describe the trade routes to India and Russian Turkestan.* 

6. Give some account of the Afghans, How are they ruled ? 

6. Write a short account of Kabul, Kandahar, and Herat. 


• EXAMINATION PAPERS ON ASIA 

I. 

1. Draw the map of India and on it (1) trace the course of the 
Ganges, the Jumna, the Brahmaymtra, and the ludus, w’lth their 
chief tributaries ; (2) insert, inarhing the names, ('alciitta, Bombay, 
Madras, Peshawar, Delhi, Benares, Allahabad, Seiingapatam, 
Hyderabad. 

2. Give a general description of the physical features of Persia, 

and state its boundaries. • 

•3. State where and at what time of year the south-west monsoon 

S revails, and compare Madras and Calicut as regards their wet and 
ry seasons and amount of rainfall. ^ 

4, Name one important article of export from each of the follow- 
ing : — Rangoon, Karachi, Yokohama, Canton, the Levant, Baku. 

6. Where are situated Talk Straits, the Andaman Islands, Cape 
Lopatka, Goa, Rhodes, Macao, Vladivostok, the river Helinand, 
Letanon, Batum, Seoul ? • 

6. Give the position a%Ll any partic^Jiars of Simla, Penang, TiAis, 
Saigon, Nagasaki, Smyrna, Lhasa, Irkutsk, Mecca, Chitral. 
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II. 

1. Draw a sketch-map of India, and trace on it the courses 
of the Kavari, Mahanadi, Giiniti, and Tapti : insert also Adam’s 
Peak, the Khyber Pass, Point de Oalle, Mount Everest, the 
Malabar Coast, Darjeeling, Sind, Baroda, Juggernaut, Patna, 
Tinnevelli, Arcot, Nepal, the Nilgiri Hills. 

2. Write a concise account of the mountain system of Asia ; name 
in order from east to west the rivets in Asia that flow into the 
Arctic Ocean. 

3. Name in order from north to south six large towns in China, 
and describe the positions of Formosa and Hainan 

4. From what parts of Asia do we get tea, fuis, ricc, silk, indigo, 
and fruit ? 

6. Describe as accurately as you can the position of the 
river Tigris, the Caucasus Mountains, the Daidanellcs, Korea, the 
Khingan Mountains, Kamchatka, the Taurus. 

6. Where are the following places, for wliat is each noted, and to 
what Power does each belong Aden, Bangkok, Ozaka, Malacca, 
Merv, Kashgar, Singapore, Hanoi, Bhamo, Tobolsk, Maiinaehin? 

III. 

1. {ft) Mention the principal protected states of India. What 
are their CcipitaLs? (h) Where arc Tiichinonoli, Cawnpoie, Mysore, 
Rawal Pmai, Tirah, Lucknow, Ootacainun<i, Kandy, and Nagpur ? 

2. Mention the chief rivers of (1) Tndo-China, (2) China. What 
and where arc Pamir, Damascus, Yemen, Gobi, Van, Perim, Kars, 
Elburz, Manipur, Bagdad, Isfahan ’ 

3. Show how the fertility of different parts of Asia is affected by 
rainfall. Mention examples in Asia of places with extreme and 
with equable climates, and account for tJie nature of the climate in 
each case. 

4. Describe the course that would be taken by a steamer on a 
voyage from Suez to Tientsin, mentioning the various British 
possessions that she would touch at or pass on the way. 

5. What are the chief articles of coinmeicc between England and 
India? *Name the principal races and religions of India. 

t). State what you know of the position and peculiar importance 
of Quetta, Port Arthur, Hongkong, Singapotc, Colombo, Shanghai, 
Tientsin, Kabul, Herat, Suig&. 



EUROPE. 

1 Introductory. 

T^rK continent of Europe is the wt^stein .ind smaller portion of 
the Und-inass called Kiirasia 

Although it is sometimes useful to oonsider Kurope and Asia 
together as foriinng one whole, both their histoiy ainl 
geogiaphy inaik them lu many ways as distinct con- 
tinents / 

Europe has been foi eeiituiics in ad\aiioc of the rest of the 
woihl in iiv ilis«itioii and culture. This is largely due to 
the fact tiuit this continent is entiiely situated in the north 
temperate zone H'he climate is tavouiahle to work; geo- 
giaphical ccmditions make the intoi change of ideas and 
eofiinmdities easy ; and a common religion has helped the 

• spiea<l of knowledge among the dinerent peoples. 

European Pomcks now <lominate the grcatcu portion of the Olil 

World ; and the descendants of Europeans arc the ruling 
racc\s in the New World • 

II. Geographical Situation 

Europcj lies in the north-west of the Eastern Hemisphere, and 
is the north-western poitioii of the Old World. 

The extreme points of the niamlaiid are 

• North : Cape Nordkyn, in Noiway ; lai. 71" 5' N.* 

South . (’’ajie 'lai ifa, in Spain ; lat 36® N. 

West ; Cape Roca, in Poitn^al ; long. 9® 30' W 
East • The source of the Ri^r Kara, long 66^ 20' E. 

Hence, Europe extends for five degrees of latitude within the 
Arctic Circle, but is separated by nearly thirteen degrees 
from the Tropic of Cancer. The most southerly point 
only reac'hes the latitude of Chitral jn the extreme north- 
west of Iiidia.^ The ipost easterly poi»t has almost the 
same longitude as Karachi. * 

I.O. 8 
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Noi bh Cape, on a small island off the coast of Norway, is a little 
further north than Cape Nordkyn ; Dunmore Head, on the 
west coast of Ireland, is a degiec further w’est than Cape 
Rood , and Cape Thcodia, the southernmost point of Crete, 
is a degree more south than Cape Tanfa. 

III. Size and Shape. 

Europe is the smallest continent. Inchiding islands, its area 
is about 3| million square miles. It is, therefore, less than 
one-fifth of Eurasia. It is a little larger than Canada, and 
about twice as large as the Indian Empire. 

The greatest length of Europe (about 36()0 juiles) is from Capo 
St. Vincent in Portugal to a point a little south of the place 
where the Siberian Railway crosses the boundary of 
European Russia. It greatest breadth (about 2400 miles) 
is from Cape Nordkyn i(» Cape Matapan in the south of 
Greece. 

Europe is the largest peninsula of Eurasia, being a small triangle 
cut off from the larger triangle of Eurasia. The remainder, 
quadrilateral in shape, is Asia. 

» 

IV. Boundaries. 

On the North : the Arctic Ocean. 

On the West : the Atlantic Ocean 

On the South • the Mediterranean Sea, the Black Sea, and the 
Manycli depression between the sea of Azov and the Caspian 
Sea. 

On the East : the Kara River and the northern portion of the 
LTral Mountains ; further south an arbitrary line which meets 
the Caspian Sea west of tlie delta of the River Ural. 

V, Coa«sts. 

The coast-line of Europe is longer in proportion to its area 
than that of any other continent. This is mainly due to the 
number of large inland sea.s, which break up the land into 
peninsulas, nearly all of which run south. 

North Coast, This coast lies almost entirely within the Arctic 
Circle. It is ice-bound during the winter months, except in the 
west, where it is wanned by the Gulf Stream. 

The White Sea is a deep indentation, most of which lies outside 
the Arctic Circle. 

The Kanin Peninsula, east of the White Sen, runs north. 
Islands — 

The SiiltBhexcren archipelago lies nortl\ of Norway in a region of 
almost perpetual wihter. 
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NOT^ya Zemlya, a long narrow island at tha eastern end of the 
north coast, cuts off the Kara Sea from the Arctic 
Ocean. 

The Kara Strait, south of Nova3^'l Zenilya, is open in summer 
for ships trading between Europe and Siberia. 

West Coast. The general direction is from north-east to 
south-west. 

The Norway coast is bold and rocky, broken by innumerable 
deep and narrow inlets called fioi'dn^ and fringed by rocky 
islands 

From the Naze, the most southerly point^of Norway, the wide 
and winding channels of the Skager-IUik and Kattegat lead 
to the narrower straits at the entrance to the Baltic. 

The Baltic Sea, about the same size as the Caspian, i.s a narnjw 
sea of remarkable shape, teimiiiatmg in tlie gulfs of 
Bothnia and Finland. It cuts olf the Scandinavian I’enin- 
siihi from the rest of Europe. 

The North Sea or (German Ocean lies between Norway and Den- 
mark on tlie east, the Netherlands and Belgium on the 
^ south, and Gicat Britain on the west. In the noith it 
IS open to the Atlantic Ocean. 

The southern shores of the North Sea and the Baltic are gener- 
ally sandy and low-lying 

The English Channel is an arm ot the sea separating England 
from France, and connecting the North Sea with the 
Atlantic Ocean. From the Strait of Dover 21 miles across, 
it widens westward to the Atlantic, past the rugged penin- 
sula of Brittany, at the north-wc^st (5orner i»f France. 

The Bay of Biscay occupies a wide angle between the sandy, 
lof/-lying west coast of Fiance, and the bold northern 
coast of the Iherlan Peninsula. I'hc Iberian Peninsula 
projects south between the Atlantic and the Mediterranean. 
Islands— 

The British Islands lie west of central Eurimc. They consist of 
Great Britain, the laigest island of Europe, Ireland, the 
« tliird island of Europe, and many smaller islands. The 
Irish Sea separates Great Britain from Ireland. 

Iceland, the second island of Europe, lies just outside the Arctic 
Circle, about 700 iiyles from the coast of Norivay. It is 
about five degrees further west than Ireland. 

South Coast. The Mediterranean Sea, about 2300 miles long, 
washes the southern shores of Europe. It is almost tideless, 
salter than ocean, and famous for its demi blue colour. Its only 
outlet to the otean is by the Strait of Gibraltar, less than ten 
miles wide. 
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The peninsula of Italy and the islantl of Sicilv divide the Medi- 
terranean into two parts, which, as Sicily comes \<Athin 90 
miles of C^^pe Bon in Africa, are easily distinguished. 

The European snores of the Western Mediterranean form a great 
bay. with the gulfs of Lions and Genoa in the north of it. 
Two large islands, Corsica and Sardinia, lie in line with 
one another south of the latter gulf. 

The Balearic Islands he between Sardinia and the coast of 
S))aiii. 

The Tyrrhenian Sea is the name of the part of the Medi 
tenaneaii separating Coisica and Sai-lir.L*, horn Italy and 
Sicily. 

Sicily IS separated from the “toe’^ rif Italy by the Strait of 
Messina, 2^ ^niles wide. 

In the Eastern Mediterranean the narrow Adriatic Sea separates 
Italy fiom the Balkan Peninsula. 

Between the Ionian Islands, which fringe the westein shores of 
(heece, and the foot of Italy, is the Ionian Sea 

Noi tb of tlie large island of Crete or Candia is the Aegean Sea, 
shut in by (Jreeee, *Tiii key, and Asia Minor Its close- 
lying islands form the Archipelago, divided by a deep-sea 
channel into two groups the Cyclades, belonging to 
Euiopc, on the west, and the Sporades, belongin^to Asia, 
on tlie east. 

The Dardanelles Strait connect*^ the* Aegean with the Sea of 
Marmora, from which the river like Bosporus leads to the 
Black Sea. 

The Black Sea washes the eastern shores of the Balkan Penin- 
• sula .ind the southern sliorcs of European Russia as far as 

the Crimean Peumsula East of the Crimea is the shallow 
sea of Azov, connected w ith the Black Sea by the Strait of 
Kertch. ^ 

The rest of the Black Sea <*oast Ix'loiigs to Asia 

The Caspian Sea bounds Europe for a little distance north and 
south of the ilclta of the River Volga. 

V^I. Relief. 

The greater part of Eiiio])e is less than 600 feet above sea 
Iftvel. Its relief, therefoie, is in marked contrast witlii that of 
Asia, most of whose suiface is more than 6(X) feet above the sea. 

Plains — . 

The Great Plain of Europe' comprises the coast lauds from the 
Bay of Biscay to the east of the Baltic Sea. It then widens till 
it includes the whole of eastern Europe fioin the Arctic Ocean 
to the Black Sea. In this greiit tract there are no large areas 
rising above 600 feet, ^except Jn central audteastern Bussias 
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where there are low plateaux of considerable extent. The Ural 
Mountains divide it from the great plain of ^orthern Asia 
Tlie Plain of Northern Italy, in the basin of the Po ; the Plain 
of Hungary, in the middle )>asiii of the Danube ; «aiid the 
Walachian Plain, in the basin of the lower Danube, are the 
only other latgc plains. 

Plateaux — 

Extensive and lofty plateaux are not, as in Asia, a marked 
feature of the geography of the continent. Europe has two 
distinct higiiland regions ; one in the north-west, comprising 
the Scandinavian Peninsula and parts of (Ireat Britain; the 
other comprising the southern part of central Europe, and the 
three Mediterranean peninsulas. 

Th'. Iberian Peninsula, at the south-west corner of the con- 
tmunt, is the only example of a true plateau. It lias an 
average height of over 2000 feet above sea level, and, in the 
inteiior, its suifaoe is comparatively uniform. 
Mountains— * 

The Alps are the piituiiial mountain system of Etiiope. 
They o^*cnpy the middle of the southern highland region, which 
is bounded on the west, north, and east by the great plain 
described above. There are various minov ranges, outliers of 
the Alps, such as the Jura, the Black Forest, the Harz Moun- 
tains, the Erz Gebirge, tlie Bohmer Wald, and others, none 
of which rise above 6000 feet. 

The Alps have a total length of about 700 miles, and cover an 
area equal to that of Great Britain. 

The Alps are practically continuous with the Apennines, from 
winch they are divided by a pass 1600 feet high, north- 
west of the Gulf of Genoa. Thence they run west to the 
boi’ilera of l<'Tance, forming the Maritime Alps, and then 
northwards to the Lake of Geneva. Turning eastwards 
through Switzerland their general direction remains east 
until they die away in the plains of Hungary. The 
average height of the snowline in the Alps is about 9000 
^ feet, and only one of the numerous passes connecting Italy 
with the countries to the west and north exceeds this 
height. 

Mont Blanc, 15,775 feet^the highest summit in the Alps, and 
also the highest mountain in Europe, is in the western 
Alps, on the borders of France and Italy 
Monte Rosa, 15,215 feet, on the borders of Switzerland and 
Italy, is the only other peak rising above 15,000 feet. 
Several peaks rise above 14,000 feet, and many above 
13,000 fiiiet. ^ 0 
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The Pyrenees run from the Bay of Biscay to the Mediter- 
ranearif across tlje isthmus connecting -the Iberian Peninsula 
with the rest of Europe. The range is about 350 miles long, 
and forms a natural boundary between France and Spain. 

Though not so high as the Alps, the highest point being 
a little over 11,000 feet, the Pyrenees are a more unbroken 
chain, and the passes over the central portion are higher 
than those over the Alps. 

The Apennines begin near the Gulf of Genoa, and run right 
down the peninsula of Italy, ending m the “ toe ” Tliey 
reach their highest print, which is SLiiic^vlidt below 10,000 
feet, in central Italy, where the range runs nearest the east 
coast. • 

The Carpathians begin opposite t)ie iiorth-e;vst end of the Alps, 
on the other side of the valley of tlie Danube Tliey desciibe 
a large senucirelc towards the noitli-east. enclosing the 
plains of Hungary, and return to tlie Danuh--^ at the gorge 
of the Iron Oates 'Fhc range is about 800 miles long, and 
none of its peaks reach the snow line. 

The Balkans begin on the southern side of the gorge of the Iron 
Gates. Th^ are practically a continuation of the Car- 
pathians. Triey run south and then east, parallel to the 
Danube, towards tlie Black Sea, near which they die away. 
They ne\ er rise above 8000 feet. 

The ScandinaYian Mountains arc the culminating points of the 
Scandinavian Highlands, and they make Norw’ay, the 
W’cstern part of the peninsula, the most rugged country in 
^ Europe after Spain The highest summits are little above 

80(M) feet, but, as the snowline in this latitude is about 5000 
feet, thcie aic many snowy iieaks and numerous glaciers 

Volcanoes— , 

Vesuvius, on the Bay of Naples ; Etna, on the east coast of 
Sicily ; Stromboli, in the Tlpan Islands, north of Sicily ; 
and Hekla, in the south west of Iceland, are the best known 
active volcanoes. The whole of the Mediterranean sea- 
board is subject to severe earthquakes, especially southern 
Italy. 

* VII. Rivers and Lakes. 

Rivers — 

Most of the great i ivera of Eitrope have their origin in the 
central highlands, or in the low' plateau of central Russia The 
mountain langes of Europe are real waterpartings, and the 
rivers flow from them in different directions to different seas 
In Asia many of the rivers break through, the great mountain 
ranges. > • . • 
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(1) Bivers draining Central Europe : the Danube, Po, 
Bnon^t'Bliine, Weser,,£lbe, Oder, Vistula, and Dniester. 

(2) Rivers draining Russia: the Volga, Don, Dnieper, 
Duna, Dvina, and Pechora. 

(3) Rivers draining the Iberian Peninsula and Western 
Europe: the Ebro, Guadalquivir, Guadiana, Tagus, Douro, 
Garonne, Loire, and Seine. 

Lakes-— 

The principal lakes of Europe may he divided into two gieat 
groups . 

(1) the lakes round the Baltic, in Russia, Sweden, and 

North Germany ; 

(2) the lakes of the Alpine region 

The largest lakes of the first group are Ladoga, Onega, and 
PelpuB in Russia; and Wener, Wetter, and Malar in 
Sweden. 

Ladoga, the largest lake in Europe, is about half the size of 
Lake Baikal in Asia, and not quite so largo as Ontario, the 
smallest of the great Canadian lakes 

The lakes of the second group .are much smaher. Geneva, 
Vreuchatel, and Constance, north of the Alps ; Magglore, 
Como, and Garda, south of the Alps, arc che hugest. 

The Balaton Lake, or Flatten See, in Hungary, is larger than 
any of the Alpine lakes. 

VIII. Climate. 

Europe ia situated in the north temperate zone. Even tho 
countries of southern Europe are well outside the tro})ic.'=i, and 
their summer temperatures are much lower than those of 
southern Asia. 

Again, the climate of Europe is favourably atfectod in the 
following ways : 

(1) It is the western peninsula of Eurasia Hence it is 
specially brought under the influence of tlie Atlantic Ocean 
and the Gulf Stream, and both heat and cold are moderated. 

(2) Owing to the irregularity of its outline, tlie land is deepljr 
penetrated by arms of the sea, which carry far inland the 
modifying effects upon climate of large bodies of water. 

(3) There are no high coast ranges to cut off from the interior 
the rain-bearing winds from the Atlantic, which are warm in 
winter and cool in summer. 

(4) The general direction of the great mountain ranges of 
central Europe is east and west. They therefore form a bul- 
wark protecting^ the countries sputh of ^ them from cold north 
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winds Owinj? to this the countries of tlie Mediterranean sea- 
board liave a jiarticiihuly mild and niiiform cJimate. 

Hence, in most ])arts of Europe, the climate is less extreme than 
tliat of places in the same latitude in Asia and North America. 
Rainfall- 

Thc rainfall is heaviest im the mountainous western seabodid of 
Norway, tlieat Biitain, Aiid iinith-\vest Spain, and along 
the great mountain laiigos of central and southern Europe. 
Hut the lainfall never appioaches that of parts of tropical 
Asia 

As wc go cast the rainfall diniinisheH, a id in south-eastern 
Russia it is leas than eight inches per annum 

Over most ot Kftrope rain falls at every time of year Xheie is 
no special lain}* aea.son. In the countries round tlic Medi- 
tcM’raucaii most of the rain falls in wiiitet. 

The following table gives ])aitieulars of the climate of various 
places m Euiope Koi the sake of compaiison, the figures 
for Vhidivobtok, wdiich is m the same latitude as Mar- 
seilles, aie also given. 


Place 

Lat 

N 

Lour 

E 

1 

12 

11 

II 

eau Temperature, 
Hottest Month 

can Temperature, 
Coldest Month 

• 

• 

-i 

o 2 

Annual Rainfall 









London, 

51^ 

0" 

50" 

03" 

30" 

24" 

25" 

Pans, - 

48^ 

T 

51" 

66" 

.36" 

• 30" 

20" 

Berlin, 

52'^ 

13" 

48" 

67" 

3;r 

34" 

30" 

Moscow, 

5V 

37" 

40" 

66" 

14" 

52" 

21" 

Orenburg, - 

51" 1 


30" 

70" 

3" 

67" 

16" 

Coristaniiiiople, - 

4r 

20" 

.78" 

74" 

42" 

32" 

28" 

Rome, 

42" 

12° 

60" 

77" 

•ir,- 

3ii" 

31" 

^Marseilles, 

43" 

5" 

57" ' 

72" 

44" 

28" 

20" 

VladiL-ostoky 

43" 

1.32" 

40" 

• 

70" 

7" 

6;^" 

13" 


IX. Plants and Animals. 

The plants and animals of Europe are such as we should 
expect to find in a noii-tropical peiiiiisnlaiof Eurasia. (Intro- 
duction, p. 93.) 
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Plants— 

As 111 the tnndroH of Siberia, mosses and lichens are the charac- 
teristic vegetation of the extreme north-east. The region 
of forest trees, south of the tundra zone, extends right 
across the continent, and embraces most of middle Europe. 
The northern portion of this region is still largely clothed 
with forest, chiefly evergreens like the fir and pine. 

Farther south, where deciduous trees prevail — oak, ash, beech, 
elm, lime, etc. -the forest has been in great part clearecl 
away, and the land is under cultivation. 

Large tracts in Hungary and Soutli-cast Russia (the steppes) 
are too dry to support forest, and are thinly clothed with 
coarse grass and shi ubs. , 

The countries border irig on the Mediterranean have a vegetation 
of their oMii. The laurel, olive, holm-oak, orange, cypress, 
mulberry, and other trees suited to countries with drj’ 
summers arc chaiacteiistic. 

Animals— 

The animals are those of the Eurasian region. (Introduction, 
p. 93.) The larger wild animals are now rare except 
ifi the great forests, and in some of tlie wilder mountain 
districts. Tho brown bear, wolf, boar, .ind various deer are 
found. 

The chamois, a goat-hke species of antelope, is only found in 
the mountains of central Europe 

The domestic animals arc the horse and ass, cattle, sheep, 
goats, and swine. Dogs and cats are kept for use or as 
pets. The dog is invaiuahle to the shepherd ; in Bclgiuifi 
it IS used to <lraw light fiarts. The horse is the usual beast 
of burden except in the south, where mules an<l asses are 
much used. 


X. People. 

Population-— 

The population t)f Europe has been recently estimated at 
378 millions. It has, therefore, about 100 inhabitants to the 
square irile. ^ , 

The density of population varies from 16 per square mile in 
Norway to 579 per square mile in Belgium. 

Races and Languages — 

The inhabitants of Europe are almost entirely of the White 
or Oaucasian stock, speaking languages of the Aryan family, 
akin to Sanskrit. • 

About 90 per^ceiit. of tlv3 total population belong in nearly 
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equal proportions to three races : the Teutonic, the !|}omanic, 
and the Slav races 

The English, Dutch, Scandinavians, and Germans are of Teutonic 
race, *and number about 117 millions. 

The French, Italians, Spanish, Portuguese, and Rumanians are of 
Romanic race, and number about J07 millionh. 

The Russians, Poles. Servians, Bulgarians, the Czechs in 
Bohemia, and the Wends in Germany are Slavs, and 
number about 117 millions 

Non-Aryan languages are spoken by the Magyars in Hungary, 
by the Lapps iind Finns, and by t!i« Turks The Basques 
of the ucsloin Pyrenees speak a language which is peculiar 
to them 

Religions — 

Christianity m tlie religion of 96 per cent, of the inhabitants 
of Europe. 

Nearly half of the Christians arc Roman CathoUcs, about a 
quaitor aie Protestants, and a qiuuter belong to the Greek 
Church The people of Romanic race are mostly Roman 
Catholics, Teutons aio mostly Protestants, and ^81avs aie 
usually of the Greek Chinch * 

There are about six million Muhammadans in Turkey and 
eastern Kuiope, and about six million Jews scattered all 
over the continent 

Civilisation — 

Europe, though not the scat of the earliest civilisation, has 
nevertheless developed civilisation in some of its most 
powortiil and cmluring forms Roman statesmanship, law, 
and niilitaiy science, Gicek art, philosoph}*, and literature 
arc examples. During the last hundred years^the practical 
application of scientific discoveries has made the progress 
of civilisation in Europe very rapid. Improvements in the 
general standaid of educition, and in the material con- 
dition of the people have been most marked in central and 
western Europe. 


XT. Products and Industries. 

Minerals — 

Euroiw is rich in the useful miAerals, and, except in Turkey, 
they are largely utilised. Neaily all the larger countries have 
ample supplies of coal, iron, copper, lead, and salt. Great 
Britain has tin; Belgium and Germany have zinc; Spain, 
Italy, and Austria-Hungary, mercury cr quicksilver; and 
Italy, sulphur. ^ , * 
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Vegetable Products— 

The principal cei*eala are lye and oats in the north, wheat in 
central Europe, wheat and maize in the .south. 

Russia and France are great \\heat-gvowing countries 

The potato is very widely grown, and is valued as a cheap 
food. 

Tlie sugrar-beet is largely grown in central Europe. 

Flax foi the linen manufacture is chiefly grown in Russia. 

The principal tiinber-produciiig countries are Russia, Sweden, 
Norway, and Austria-Hungary. 

Fruit trees of many kinds flourish Tlic vino is largely culti- 
vated in southern Europe, Fiance, and Geiiiuiny. 

Oranges and lemons thiivc in the Mcditci ra^iean countnc.s 

The apple is specially characiei’istic of \\ esterri Europe. 

Animal Products- - 

Wool is an iinportanl pioduct in Russi.i, Germany, and the 
United Kingdom. 

Raw silk is mostly produced iu not the in Italy and in France 

The herring, and other sea fisli of the Atlantic aio an important 
ifource of fOod. The sardine, tunny, and anchovy of the 
JTlediterranean are the most important food Ashes of 
southern Europe. 

Manufactures— 

Those parts of Euiope where coal or some other source of power 
is available have become largely industrial. The principal 
manufacturing countries, that is, those whose chief exj 
ports are manufactiiicd g'oods, are tlic United Kingdom, 
France, Germany, Belgium, Holland and Switzerland. 

All these countries, Switzerland excepted, produce coal and 
iron*. 

The United Kingdom ^s by far the large.st mamifactmer of iron, 
steel, machinery, cotton and woollen goods. 

XII. Means of Communication. 

Owing, to its numerous inland seas and navigable rivers, the 
natural communications of Europe are excellent. In the coun‘- 
tries of western and centnil Europe the w^aterways liave been 
greatly improved by the coasti uctiori of canals connecting the 
rivers with one another. 

The high roads in most European countries are good. 

The trunk railway system of Europe is very complete, both 
as regards the continent as a whole, and also as regards par- 
ticular countriesA * 
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Notwithstanding the sea passage across the Strait of Dover/ 
London is only seven hours fiom Paris, and Pans has 
direct railway coinnuinication with all the great European 
capitals: Rerl in, Vienna, »St. Peieisbuig, (Constantinople, 
and Madrid 

In most European countries a network of branch lines connects 
the outlying liade centres with the trunk lines. The rail- 
way system is least complete in Russia and Turkey. 

'J'elegi aphic communication is in general use all over the cou- 
liiieiit, and most of the towns have a telephone system. 

XTJI. Trade and Commerce. 

The foreign tiude of Eiiiopo chiefly consists in the import of 
food-stuffs and the raw material of manufactures, and in the 
export of manufactured products. 

This is only true of the maniifactiii iiig countries. Those that 
are still mainly agricultural -Kiissia, Deiimaik, Norwa>, 
and Sweden -expoit the products of the forest, field, and 
sea, and import manufactured gooils. , 

The trade of the diflercnt countries of Europe among themselves 
is deteiniiiied by their lespectivo rcmiirements The fruits, 
wine, and oil ot the south are exchanged tor the timber, 
furs, and oilier commodities of the north. The United 
Kingdom, for example, does not produce food enough for 
its population, and has to import large supplies of butter, 

• live stock from the adjacent cuuntiies of the 
mainland. 

XIV Political Divisions. 

Europe is divided among twenty-three independent states, 
of which the United Kingdom, France, Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Italy, and Russia are known as the Great Powers, 
because, owing to their superior wealth and strength, they 
control the destinies of the continent. 

• Some of these states arc formed by the union of sevcial 

countries under one rule, e.f/. the United Kingdom is 
c,omposed of England and \yalcs, Scotland, and Ireland. 

On the other hand, some of the smaller independent states 
belong geographically to countries of which they are poli- 
tically independent. 8an Marino, for example, is a small 
republic in Italy ; Monaco is a small principality on the 
southern coast of France, • 
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THE COUNTRIES OF EUROPE. 




Popu- 



Name. 

Area 

(sq miles). 

latioii 

(mil- 

lions). 

Government 


United Kingdom, 

England and 
Wales, 

120,979 

40 

Limited 

Monarchy 

London 

58,809 

31J 


London 

Scotland, 

29,875 

4i 

« 

Edinburgh 

Ireland, 

32,583 

4i 


Dublin 

Norway -Sweden, 

297,321 

7 

Limited 


Sweden, 

172,876 

5 

Monarchy 

Stockholm 

Norway, 

124,445 

2 

» » jt 

Christiania 

Denmark, 

15,a8!) 

2 

»» It 

Copcii}iaf;ei 

The Netherlciiids, 

12,648 

5 

9t it 

Amsterdam 

Belgium^ 

11,373 

7 

•t t> 

Bt'usscls 

France, 

204.092 

.39 

Republic 

Pans 

Switzerland, 

15,976 

3 

Fe<lcral 

Republic 

Bern 

(Germany, 

208,830 

56 

Limited 

Monarchy 

Berlin 

A iistria-Hungary 

240 943 

41 

tr t* 

Vienna 

Austria, 

115,<K)3 

24 

tt tt 

Vienna 

Hungary, 

125,039 

17 

»* tt 

Budapest 

Rumania, * 

60,700 

6 

•> i» 

Biikarest 

Bulgaria, 

38,080 

3 

Principality 

So6a 

Servia, 

18,455 

2 

I Limited 

Monarchy 

Belgrade 

Montenegro, 

3,630 

i 

Principality 

Cettingc 

Turkey,* ^ 

65,752 

6 

Absolute 

Monarchy 

Constantiiir 

Greece, 

25,014 

2 

• 

Limited 

Monarchy 

Athens 

Spain, 

197,670 

18 

>» 

Madrid 

Portugal, 

36,038 

6 

tt tt 

Lisbon 

Italy, 

110,646 

32 

it 

Rome 

Russia, « 

2,^96,646 

.106 . 

Absolute 

Moilarchy 

St. Petersb 
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Questions. 

1 Compare the latitiules of the extreme north and south points 
of Euror^ with those of 

2. Thw coast-line of Europe is very hrfikon Mention some of 
the special features of the continent that result fiom this. 

3. Describe accurately the position of the pnncmal peninsulas of 
Europe, and name the capes in which they end. Which peninsulas 
run north ’ 

4. What countries arc washed by the Baltic Sea’ Wliat straits 
connect it with the North Sea’ 

5. Dc8cril>e the two natural di\isiona of the Mediterraueau. 

6. VVhat part«j of Europe are lowland plain ’ 

7. Compare j»ieat Tnoiiritain ranges of Europe with those of 
Asia, as regaids (1) their general direction, (2) height, (3) height 
of the snow'll ne. 

8. Make a list of the twelve longest livers in Europe. Which 
of them rise in the Alps, and wdiich on tlie plateau of Central 
Russia ’ 

9 Why is the climate of Europe so nuicli milder than that of 
A»a? Where is the rainfall greatest, and why’ Compare the 
climates of London and Orenburg ’ * 

10. How does the vegetation of Central Europe differ from that 
of the Mediterranean region, and wdiy’ 

11. How docs the density of population in Europe compare with 
that of other continents’ Can you give any reasons why one 
country should be more thickly populated than anotlier ’ 

12. Where aic the people of Roinaiiic rare chiefly found in 
fllurope ’ 

13. What European countries are the largest pioducers of wheat, 
wine, flax, timber, and silk ’ 

14. Name the principal manufacturing countries of Europe. 
Which of these are coal and iron producing countries ’ 

15. What IS the gimeral character of European trade with the 
rest of the world ’ 


• THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

I. Introdurffcory. 

The United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland is an 
insular state of north-w»estern Europe. It occupies the Bxltidl 
Isles, and comprises tlic three kin gd oms of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, the prinqjpality Wales, and, aik self-governing 
dependencies, the Isle of Man and the Ohannel Isles. 
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The United Kingdom is often, but incorrectly, spoken of as 
“England,” or “Great Britain,” and things are called 
“ English” which would be inoic piopcrly called British ; 
< e (f. the “ English ” navy, “ English ” goods, and “ English ” 
trade, when the British navy, British goods, and British 
trade are meant. 


IT. Situation. 

The British Isles are situated in the north-eastern part of the 
Atlantic Ocean, and lie otf‘ the western shorch of Europe, fium 
which they are separated by the shallow North JSea and the 
English Channel. 

If the bed of the Noith Scti weie laised leas than 200 feet, dry 
Liiid woiiUl connect the east of England with Belgium, 
Holland, and Denmark, and there is little doubt that such 
a connexion did once exist 

Extreme, Points — 

North : Duiiiiet Head, lat 58'* 40' N. 

East . Lowestoft Ness, SufTolk, long 1” 42' E. 

Souta ; Lizard Head, lat. 49** .)8' N. 

W eat : Duntnore Head, long. 10^ 30' W. 

The parallel of lat. (i(r N passes through the Shetland Islands. 

Hence the British Isles arc practi(,ally coinpiiseil within ten 
degrees of latitude and about twelve degrees of longitude. 

IT I. Size a.nd Shape. 

The area of the United Kingdom is 1 20,979 square miles. It 
is about oiie-fifteenth the size of the Indian Empire, and is the 
seventh in size of European states. 

The British Isles consist of about 5000 Islands, of which Great 
Britain, 88,184 square miles, and Ireland, 32,583 square 
miles, are the only two of consideiable size 

Groat Britain ranks sixth ainorig tlie islands of the world. Its 
length is about 600 miles, and its lu*eadth varic.s from 25 to 
350 miles. 

A triangle whose vertex is in the Oi kney Islands, and wholac 
base is a line drawn from the South Foreland to Dunmore 
Head in Ireland, iu(;^udcs the greater part (»f the Biitish 
Isles. The tneruliuii of 4*^ W. divides this triangle almost 
etpially, and cuts both the oast and west coasts of Great 
Britain. 

IV. Coasts. 

The coaul-liiiiK of the British Jsles ia i^ery irregular Owing 
to its deep indentations, the sea ia easily accessible from all 
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partH, no place being more than 70 milec^ from the Good 

fiarboure are plentiful and conveniently situated. 

One result of the irregular shape of Gicat Britain is that some 
places on the cast coast are further west than places on the 
west coast Edinburgh, for example, is further west than 
Liverpool and Bi istol. 

The ea'if roa^t^ of both Great Biitaiii and Ireland are the most 
regular, though the coast of Great Britain is marked by the 
gieat indentations of Moray Firth, the Firth of Forth, the 
Wash, and the Thames Estuary 

The soHtheni coasts aie less <lecply indented, but they have 
nutnerous iplcts and excellent harbouis 

The wcHtern coast of Gieat Britain, and the westei'ii and 
iiotllierii coasts of Ireland aie the most broken 

The Bristol Channel, Cardigan Bay, the Irish Sea, Solway Firth, 
and the Firth of Clyde occupy the great indenLations of the 
west coast of Gieat Biitain, which, fuithei north, is broken 
by nairow inlets like the fiords of Not way. 

Donegal Bay, and the wide oi>enings terminating in Galway Bay, 
indent tlie west coast of Ireland 

The south -Avest arul north- wrest coasts of Great Britaii/face the 
Atlantic, ns does .ilso the w cst (.r>ast of Ii eland < the boldest 
coast in Euiopo 8oinc of its cliils rise 2000 feet sheer out 
of the o(*tMn 

The Irish Sea, J.ifi miles wude, separates (-lieat Biitain from 
Ireland. North Channel, 14 miles wide, in the north, and 
St. George's Channel in the south connect it with the 

• Atlantic Ocean. 

Islands- - 

The Outer niid Inner Hebrides lu* oil the w'cstej^a coast of 
Scotland 

The Orkney Islands lie nuith of the north-east corner of Scot- 
land. Eurther north-east are the Shetlands. 

The Isle of Man is in the Itish Sea, almost equidistant from 
England, Scotland, and Ireland 

Anglesea is close to the north-west coast of Wales. 

The Scilly Islands iire south-west of LaiuVs End, 1 ha extreme 

* south-west point of Great Britain. 

The Isle of Wight lies off the south coast, opposite Southampton 
W{itcr. • 

The Channel Islands he off the coast of Normandy and belong 
geographically to France 

V. Relief. 

The 8infat*e features of Great Britain ae'foixiwith the lielief 
that it was once connected witfl the mainland of Europe. 

l.Q. T 
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The northern part of the island is a wild, highland country, 
resembling closely the western parts of the Scandinavian penin- 
sula. The western parts of Great Britain in general have a 
somewhat similar character. From the southern uplands of 
Scotland a backbone of mountains runs through the northern 
counties of England, and terininates in the heart of the country 
The rest of Great Britain,— the southern and eastern portions, — 
is for the most fiart below 600 feet in elevation, and, though 
the country is seldom tamely flat, and is broken in jilaces by 
minor ranges of hills, it belongs in its general character to the 
great European plain. 

Ireland is a shallow basin, formed by a«cc*Titial plain sur- 
rounded by isolated groups of mountains standing between it 
and the coast. The central plain only extends from sea to sea 
across the middle of the island, between Dublin Bav and Galway 
Bay. 

VI. Drainage System. 

The main waterparting of Great Britain generally runs 
nearer the we.st coast than the east ; hence the rivers of the 
mountainous west and north are short and lapid, and of little use 
for navigation In the broad lowland regn)ns of the east and 
south there is room for the formation of laiger rivers The 
land slopes gently towards the east, and nearly all the rivers 
that are useful for inland navigation flow to the North Sea. 
The only important exception is the Severn, by which the 
drainage of eastern Wales ai.d west-central England i.s carried 
to the Bristol Channel. 

The rivers flowing to the English Ohaiinel are commercially 
unimportant. 

The rivers of Ireland which drain the level central plain are 
generally slow and navigable. Many of them expand into 
mwland lakes of considerable .size. 

The peculiar physical features of Ireland cause large tracts of 
the interior to be badly drained, and there is much marsh 
and peat-bog. 


VII. Climate. 

Although the Biitish Isles are nearer to the North Pole than 
to the Eipiator, the climate is singularly temperate ; far more 
80 than of most other pari^ of the world in the same latitude. 

This is not only due to the fact that these islands lie out in 
the ocean, off the western shores^ of Europe, which gives 
them an insular climate, but also and specially to aiSrial 
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currents which cause warm south-west winds to be preva- 
lent most of the year. The mean annual temperature, 
about 49'* (in Calcutta, 78°), is as high as that of countries 
in far lower latitudes on the mainland, while the winter 
temperatures are much higher. Snow does not he through- 
out the year even on the highest mountains The rain- 
bearing winds blow from the south-west ; the western 
parts of the islands are consequently the wettest, and Ire- 
land, as a whole, is wetter than Great Bn tain. 

The average rainfall is about 34 inches, ai d in the east of Eng- 
land it is under 25 inches. The ettest place in the Briti^ 
Isles is in tj:ie Guinberlaiid Hills, where the annual rainlall is 
about 180 inches— a.s much as falls on the outer Himalayas 
below Darjeeling. 

Owing to the greater dryness the climate is most extreme in the 
eastern counties. Many plants flourish in the open air in 
Ii eland whi(‘h cannot stand the English winter, but, on 
the whole, the annual range of temperature, about 20°, is 
much the same throughout the islands. 

Tlie climate of the British Isles is, notwithstanding its varia- 
bility, one of the healthiest in the world. There are few coun- 
tries in vrhich out-of-door eniploynnuits can be carried on so 
continuously and so healthfully throughout the year. 

VI IT. Plants and Animals. 

^ The vegetation is that of Europe in general. Owing to the 
mildness and moistness of the climate the vegetation lias a 
remarkable freshness. The ground rarely has the parched 
appearojiee it has in drier countries. • 

Formerly the islands w^ere densely w’ooded, but now, though 
trees are plentiful, only about one-twentieth of the land is 
covered W'ltli forest The chief indigenous trees in the 
lowlands are the oak and beech, in the higher and more 
northern parts the pine and birch. 

The larger wild animals ha\e long been extinct. Deer are 
, found in some of the wildei localities. Sniifller wild 

animals like the fox, badger, wild cat, otter, squirrel, hare, 
rabbit, are still numerous. 

The viper is the only poisonous snake, but no snakes of any 

^kind are found in Ireland. 

• 

IX. People. 

The population of the United Kingdqpi according to the 
census of 1901 is nearW 41i Trillions In EuSope only Hussia, 
Austria-Hungary, andTrerinany have more inhabitants. 
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The (iensity of population is about 330 to the square mile, 
which is only exceeded in Belgium and the Netherlands. 

England and Wales contain three-fourths of the population ; 
Scotland and li eland divide the remaining fourth between 
them. Owing to the need foi skilled labour in the great 
manufacturing industries, the industrial pojnilution is very 
large, and is mostly concentrated iii the large town.s. 
Only in Ireland is the xiopulation mainly rural 

The following ten towns have more than a quarter of a million 
inliabitaiits each : London, Manchester, Glasgow, Liverpool, 
Birmingham, Leeds, Sheffield, Bristol, Edinburgh, Belfast, 
Bradford. 

Races and Languages — 

The inhcabitaiits of tlie Britisli Isles at the beginning of the 
Christian era were of Keltic race'. During the fifth and follow- 
ing centuries successive invasions of Teutonic tubes from the 
continent dispossessed the Kelts of Great Britain, partly absorb- 
ing them, but mostly iliiving tlieni back into tlie norlhern and 
westerndiighlands. In Ireland the Teutonic invaders did little 
more than occupy portions of the coast. 

Hence, at the present day, the inhabitants of England and the 
lowlands of Scotland arc mainly of Teutonic oiigiu : the 
inhabitants of Wales, Ireland, und the northern liighlands 
of Scotland are mainly Keltic. 

The prevailing language is English. Less than five per cent, of 
population speak Keltic languages —Welsh, Erse, oi Gaelic 
— and of these only a minority .ire unable to speak English. 

Religions-- 

The great majority of the people are Protestant Christians. 
Only in Ireland are Roiiuin Catholics predominant. 

General Character — 

The British have always been marked by a sturdy independence 
of character and by a love of enteipii.se. Tlicsc qualities 
fire explaine<l partly by the centuries of struggle and con- 
flict by which the present distribution by race was bi ought 
about, and partly by the fact that the British are an island 
folk, with an instiuct’ve love for the sea. They are, more 
than most people, free, and are the greatest colonisers the 
world has ever seen. « 

The British are an essentially practical pcox3lc, and their dis- 
inclination to take action till the necessity arises makes 
them defleieat as organisers when compared with some of 
the leadftig nations of the'contiiiert. 

Their insularity accounts for some characteristic defects. 
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Tliough they have a strong sense of Justice, both regards 
tnemselves and others, they are often unable to see that 
which suits and seems good to them may not suit or seem 
equally good to others whose history and circiinistances are 
widely different. But, on the wliole, it must l)c admitted 
that wlicre\er the British have gone, whether as traders or 
administrators, they have been on the side of freedom and 
reasonable dealing, and that their behaviom to subject or 
inferior races compares favourably wuth tliat of other 
dominant peoples in history. 

X. Products and Industries. 

Minkrals— ^ 

Coal is by fill* tlie most iinpoitant mineral product, and is one 
of tlic few commodities which tin* United Kingdom has no need 
to iin])ort. Because of its <*ln*a]niess and abundance, ores of all 
kinds, espoei.illy iron ore, aie biougbt to Groat Britain to be 
smelted, and cotton, wool, and other law materials are brought 
to be manufactuied 

Coal IS lliiis the basis of the industrial and commercial im- 
pel taiioc of tlu* United Kingdom, and the ultima.te source 
of its wealtli. * 

The principal toaldiehls aie in the central low lands of Scotland, 
innoith, north-west, and part of central England, and in 
South Wales. Ireland has veiy little coal. 

Iron IS found in large quantities, usually together wuth coal, but 
the best oic is obtained alone m the south -w'est and south 

• of the English Lake Di&tiict. 

Copper, lead, zinc, and tin aie ex ti acted, but, except the last, 
not in sufficient (|uaTitities to be important compared with 
the yield of other countries. • 

Salt is mined in Chcshiic and is largely exported. 

V EGETA B r.E PlUlDlTOTS — 

Oats, barley, ami wheat are the dnef cereals 

Oats are mostly giovvn m the north and west ; wheat in the 
drier eastern distncts 

Turnips and potatoes are also important crops, the latter, 

• especially, in Trehind. 

Vegetables and fruit .11 e largely grow^ii in the neighbourhood of 
all the large towns ^ 

Animal Vroduijts - 

Live stock— horses, cattle, and sheep— are of excellent quality, 
and much care is taken to iinpiove tiie breeds. Mote tlian 
half the land under cultivation is pasture land. 

Dairy produce— milk, butter, and cheesd— iaof increasing im- 
portance in coilnexion Itith tho food supply of the people. 
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The herring fisheries of the North Sea are very valuable. 

The ' United Kingdom no longer produces enough food for its 
large x^^pulation. This is partly due to the increased 
employment of the people in inciimfoottiring industries, and 
partly to the improvement of communications, -whereby 
foreign food supplies have been chca]nened, and the culti- 
vation of corn has ceased to be profitable Hence large 
quantities of grain, meat, and other food-stuffs have to be 
imported from other countries. 

Industries — 

Manufacturing industries naturally establish themselves near 
coal-fields, but other conditions have their effect in determining 
the special industries of particular places. 

For example, the moistnesB of the air in Lancashire renders it 
specially favourable to the cotton industry. A dry atinos- 
pliere makes it impossible to spin the raw cottrin into yarn 
The jute industry centres in Dundee because the skilled 
labour and appliances for dealing with jute beoanie avail- 
able there thiongh tVie decline of the linen industry just at 
the time that the Bengal jute trade began to develop. 

The cjiief seats of the principal industries are as follows ; 
^Textile If^nusTRiEs— 

Cotton: Lancashire. 

Woollen goods : the West Riding of Yo>-kshirc. 

Unen : ]^lfast and North-east Ireland. 

Meohanical and Chemical Industriks— 

Iron smelting and the manufacture of steel : on most of the ^ 
coal-fields. 

Shipbuilding : on the Clyde, the Tyne, and at Belfast. 

Machinery : at most of the manufacturing centres, 

Fire-armB, Jewellery, and hardware in general . Birmingham 
and the “Black Country.” 

Cutlery, armour-plate, and steel rails : Sheffield. 

Pottery and earthenware : Staffordshire 

Chemicals : in the Cheshire salt basin, in South Lancashire, on 
the Tyne, and round Glasgow. 

Paper : near lAindon, Edinburgh, and othci printing centres. 

Besides these there are numerous mmor industries, such as the^ 
manufacture of cotton hosiery and lace at Nottingham, 
boots and shoes at Northampton, cycles at Coventry, 
carpets at Kiddenninlster, brewing at Burton, woollen 
hosiery at Leicester ; and there are few towns in which 
some industries suitable to the' locality are not carried on. 

XI. Communications. 

o 

All parts of thd' country are weH supplied with macadamised 
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roads. Oanals connect the principal rivei's with oiK^another, 
and a network of railways, with l^ondon as itn centre, brings 
nearly eveiy part of the United Kingdom within twelve hours 
of the metropolis. 

Daily steamer services connect Holyhead, Liverpool, and other 
western ports of Groat Britain with Dublin, Belfast, and 
the eastern ports of Ii eland. 

The southern and south-eastern coasts aio siinilarly connected * 
with tlie Continent, and Paris is thi^* brought witlnn eight 
hours of London, Berlin within twenty-four hours, and 
Biindisi, whence the mails leave Europe for India, within 
fifty -eight*liour8 of London 

Regular steamer services make the United Kingdom a great 
centre of communication with the rest of the globe. 

There is telegraphic communication between ab part s of the 
kingdom, and local business is now largely conducted by 
means of tlie telephone 

Ocean cables connect the United Kingdom with all parts of the 
woild. 

The following table gives the distance in miles and m days from 
the United Kingdom to some important placoS in other 
parts of the u orld * 


I'lacc 

Quebec, - 
New Yoik, - 
Jamaica, 

Buenos Ayres, 
Cape Town, - 
BomlKiy, 

Colombo, 

Calcutta, 

wSuigapore, 

Hong Kong, - 
Yokohama, 
Sydney, - - • 

New* Zealand, 


DiHtiiice 
ill MilCH 

Jlays* 

Steaming 

•J,800 

8 

3,000 

{jK to 8i 

4,700 

lO* 

0,100 

22 

0,000 

20 

6,000 

20 

7,000 

26 

8,200 

33 . 

8,300 

33 

9,800 

41 

11,600 

52 

12,100 

48 

13,000 j 

46 
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^ XIT. Trade and Commerce. 

Internal Trade-- 

Owing to the excellence of the moan» of coiniiiuiiication this 
ia very great. Commodities of all kinds, both home and foreign, 
are available in all parts of the country at iirices which are 
remarkably uniform when compared with the prices in countries 
where the .system of internal communication is leas perfect. 

Fresh fruit from foreign lands, and fish from the seas around 
the coasts form part of the ordinary food supply of inland 
places. 

London and other great towns are able to dr.aw on distant parts 
of the country for dair^ produce and other fresh food sup- 
plies. 

Foreign Trade— 

The foreign trade of the United Kingdom far exceeds in value 
that of any other country. 

Various reasons aceoiint for this commercial supiemacy. One 
reason is that the great mechanical inventions wlucli 
disabled the abundant coal supply to he turned to the 
best account, and revolutionised manufactures of all kinds, 
originated in the country, and so < ave it an advantage 
over other countries The United Kingdom was thus 
enabled to manufacture goods tar m excess of its own 
requirements, and trade wi^^h other countries sprang up, 
which consisted chiefly in the exchange of mauufacturcik 
products for law materrils. 

Another reason for the commercial supremacy of the United 
Kingdom is the great extent of its foreign possessions. It 
IS natural that tiiese should trade most largely wuth the 
motlier country. The natural enterprise of the Ihitish, 
their insulae .situation^ and the n umber of good harbours 
tliey possess, are also causes tending to make them a great 
commercial people. 

Of late >car3 Germany and the United States have proved 
themselves formidable conipotitois wuth the United King- 
dom for the trade of the world, and their success has been' 
largely due to defects which the British nianufaeturers and 
merchants perhaps owe to their insularity. They have 
been backward in redlisiiig changed coinlitions, and in 
adapting themselves to the remurements of their customers. 
They have not been sufficiently energetic in putting their 
goods on the markets of the world in the most attractive 
and suitable jvay. However, they still hold the field in 
most casef where excellency of qu{|lity is the prime con- 
sideration. 
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Imi'Okts- • 

'J’he priricipul imports in order ot vdliie are , 

Grain and flour, raw cotton, meat, wool, metala and ores, wood 
and timber, butter, sugar, silk manufactures, tea, animals 
(for food), flax, bemp, and Jute, leather and hides, oils, 
Aruits, seeds, wine, chemicals and dye-stuffs, cheese, eggs, 
tobacco, coffee, 'rhe inipmts crime, in by far the largest 
piopoilKui, from the United States, from the various parts 
of llie British Kmpiie itself, and next in c»idei, from 
France, Holland, ( Germany, Hnssi.i, and Belgium. 

Nearly half of the impoits arc food material, and about one- 
third are ra>j' materials for manufactures 
The United Kingdom is a iiee-tiadiiig country, and cii.stoms 
duties ai*e only Icvietl on about seven per i ent. of the total 
imports, pi iiicipally spirits, tobacco, tea, and wine. 

Exports — 

The piincipal exports in order of \.ilue arc ■ 

Cotton goods, iron a nd steel, machmery, woollen goods, coal and 
fuel, chemicals, wearing apparel, linen goods, copper, jute 
goods, hardware and cutlery. • 

Neaily ninety per cent, of the total exports are manufactures, 
arid of these cotton goods far exceed in \alue any of the 
others. 

More than oiie-thirrl of the cxpoita go to othei parts of the 
British Empire ; the leinaiiider, in order of value exported, 
to Germany, the United States, France, Holland, Belgium, 
■ . Russia, Till key, >fax3aii, and, in smaller quantities, to every 
ooiinlry on the globe 

The value of tlic imports is nearly double the value of the 
exports. How is this excess of inifioits paid •for? Cer- 
tainly not in gohlaiid .siher, for more bullion is imported 
annually than is exported. The explanation is that the 
United Kingdom is a great capitalist, and has money 
invested in, or lent to, most foreign countries I’he excess 
in value of imports oxer exports therefore represents the 
interest uiion British capital invested abroad. 

SifAPOKTS — 

The principal port-s of the United Kingdom, in order of the 
Yoliiinc of their trade, are the^tollo\iing- - 
London : trade mainly import, owing to its being both the chief 
centre of ]>opulatioii, »nd also the centre of the system of 
communications. Hence it is the great distributor of com- 
modities inland. 

Liverjiool . imports from America and West Africa ; exports of 
manufactured gojids and machinery. * 

Cardifl' : chiefly a coal trade. 
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N^castle : exports of machinery and coal. 

Hull : exports of cotton and woollen goods to tlic continent. 

Glasgow : imports of ore and raw materials ; exports of iron and 
manufactured goods. 

Southampton : passenger trade with America and South Africa 

The merchant ships of the United Kingdom are nearly half 
the total number of vessels afloat, and the importance of the 
United Kingdom as a carrier of goods for other countries is 
shown by the fact that about half of the foreign trade of 
other countries is carried on by British ships 

XIII. Government., 

The supreme authority in the United Kingdom is Parliament, 
which consists of 

(1) The Sovereign, whose office is hereditary ; 

(2) TJie House of Lords, consisting chiefly of jieers who 

hold their seats by^ hereditary right ; 

(3) Tlue House of Commons, elected by the people. 

No l^w can be made without the consent of these three estates 

of Parlfameiit, and the Hou.se of (/ommoiia alone can impose 
taxation. 

'Ihe general goverijincnt of the country is practically earned on 
by a committee, called tlie Cabinet, which consists of the 
principal Ministers of Sta*e. These are appointed by the 
Sovereign on the recommendation of the leader of the 
political party winch for the time being commands the 
coiifidciice of the country, and ha.s a majority of votes in 
the House of Commons. The leader of this party is desired 
by the ISoveieigii to undertake the formation of a Govern- 
ment, and becomes himself Prime Minister. 

The management of local affairs is in the hands of locally elected 
bodies, called County Councils, which exercise the functions 
of the district officers in India, hut have greater powers. 
They levy rates for the maintenance of roads, for the pay- 
ment of the County police and the various officers of the 
'local administration, and for the encouragement of educa- 
tion, and the support of various county institutions. 

Army— ^ 

The British Army is recruited by voluntary enlistment, and 
is accordingly smaller and more es^eiisive than that of the great 
continental powers. But, as recent events have proved, it is 
capable of large anjji speedy increase in case of necessity. 

Wore consol iption adopted Uie stanc^ng army would be larger 
than that of France. 
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Navy — i 

The British Navy is the most powerful in the world, and is 
supposed to ho equal to that of any two other jMJwors comhined. 

The insular position of the United Kingdom, and the great 
extent of the Empire, makes a large and pow'eiful Navy 
necessary to guard the coasts and to protect commerce. 

Education — 

Primary or elementary edntiation is under State contiol, and 
is well looked after. It is compulsoiy, hut tlio age (eleven) at 
which children may lea\e school is lower than in France and 
Germany. ^ 

The proportion of the population unable to read and wiite has 
diminished rapidly during the last fifty years, and is now 
only about four per cent. 

Secondary or higher education is not under State control, but is 
provided by piivate eiiterpiiso, or by money left for the 
purpose by ehari table founders. Its qiialitj^ vanes greatly, 
and a want of system makes it less generally eflective than 
in Germany, where education is very completely organised. 

University education is provided for by a number of uni/ersities 
and university colleges. Moat of these have been estab- 
lished of late years, but Oxford and Cambridge Universities, 
the Scotch Universities, and the University of Dublin, are of 
ancient origin, and have long been famous. 

Technical and commercial education are backivard, and the 
want of systematic instruction in Commercial Geography 

• . may account for the fact that British trade has of late lost 

ground in seveial parts of the world. 

Emigration — , 

The greater part of North America, as well as Australia 
and New Zealand, was colonised from the British Isles. A 
large proportion of the white population of South Africa is 
‘also of Britisji origin. 

During the last fifty years about nine millions of people haVe 
emigrated from the United Kingdom to the United States, 

• Brl&h North America, Australasia, and other parts of the 
world. At the present time about 200,000 emigrants leave 
the country annually, the majority of whom go to the 
United States. 

XIV. The British Empire. 

The United Kingdom, the Indian Empire, and the British 
Colonies and Protectorates form the whole«wh^*h is known as 
the British Empire. • • 
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The lotal area of the Empire, whidi is widely scattered over 
every part of the world, is about 12 millions of square miles, 
more than one -fifth of the total land surface of the globe. It is 
only appioached in size by Russia. The population of the 
Empire is nearly 400 millions, more than a quarter of the total 
population of the globe. 

The government of the Kmpire aims at giving the greatest 
possible liberty to the very diverse communities that are 
included within it. 

The actual amount of ctmtrol exeiciscd by the home govern- 
ment vanes greatly, .ind in the ease of the self-governing 
colonics IS mciely nominal. The piivilegcs of Biitish 
citizenship arc, howcvei, very le.il. The giealest un- 
doubtedly has been the y/o.r /intamurcf - -pciice abioad and 
order at home -which has enabled new or bacikwaid 
countries to develop qiiietl}’ and naturally, free from the 
dangers of foieign jealousy and interference 

Now that these younger communities have, so to speak, grown 
up, the idea of Imperial Federation has estabhsherl itself It 
is felt tVat there must be a closer union among all parts of tbe 
Empire for the purpose of securing its integrity, anil utilising 
its strength The great colonies are anxious to sliare resjxmsi- 
bilitles as well as privileges, and there is little doubt that tlie 
British Empire will shortly become one whole in a sense which 
has hitlierto been unrealised. 

The way in winch India is govcined has aliead^ hecn dehcribcd. 

Colonies arc of several kinds . 

(IJ Crown Colonies, like Ceylon, which are entirely con- 
trolled by the borne government. 

(2) Colonies partly self-governing, like Mauritius, Jamaica, 
and other islands of the West Indies, which have a 
parliament p«i,vtly elected and paitly nominated, 
while the home government retains tlie control of 
public officers. 

/3) self-governing Colonies, like ilie seven Australasian 
colonies. Canada, Newfoundland, Cape C'olony, aftd 
Natal, which manage their own afTairs under a 
governor appqiiiteil by the Crown 
Protectorates arc administered by British political agents, 
or by trading companies under Royal charter, or by 
thoir own rulers under British protection from 
foieign interference. 

The followivg tlible show's the principal constituents of the 
British Empire in each of the continents. 
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ErRf)PK. 

The United Kingdom. 

Qiown Colonies : Gibraltar, Malta, and Gozo. 

Asia. 

The Indian Empire 

Cronm Colonies: CVylon, the Stiaits Settleincnta, Hong 
Kong. 

ProlLCtorvLies : Cyprus, the Malay Protected States. 

Africa 

Colonies' the South African Colonics, the West African 
Colonies, Mauritius, St Heleiid. 
Proteeloratm : Basil toUnd, liechu.inalainl, British (Central 
Afiica, British East Africa, Biitish South 
Africa 

AirSTRACASrA. 


Colonies . the Australian Colonies, Ttisrnania, New Zealand, 
the Kiji Islands, ihitish New Guinea. 

Protectorates: Ibitish North Boineo, Biuiiei. and Sarawak, 
and vdiioiis island gioups in the Pacific 
f Iccan. ^ 

Amkrica. • 


Colonies: C.iiiada, New'foundldii<l and Labrador, Bertmida, 
the West Indies, Honduras, British 
(hiidna, the Falkland Islands. 


QrnsiioNs. 

, 1. What is ineiint by the United Kingdom ? Explain the mean- 
ing of the word “ British.” 

2. What paits of the United Kingdom aie outside the parallels 
of 50® and 60’ N. lat What parts are outside the lycndians of 
long. 1“ E. and long. 10” W ? 

3. How docs the United Kingdom compare, as to size, with 
Bengal ? 

4. Name from the map the greatei indentations in tlic coasts of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and make a list of the most marked 
projections. 

5. What are the nidiii features ot the relief of the British Isles ’ 
*6. What is the general cluiractcr of the climate of the British 

Isles? 

7. What dro the principal iiiiiiej^al products of the United 

Kingdom ? Draw a sketch map, showing the position of the great 
coalnclds. * 

8. What arc the chief industries, and where are they carried on? 

0. What is the effect of the rapid means of internal communica- 
tion in the United Kingdom upon its internal trade? 

10. Name the five pvncipal imports, and say why they are 
imported, 
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11. Name the five principal exports, and account for their im- 
portance. Where do they chiefly go? Why are the imports so 
much more valuable than the eximrts ? 

12. Describe exactly the geographical situation of the chief sea- 
ports; state and account for the nature of their trade. 

13. Why does the United Kingdom need a large na\y ? 

14. What parts of the world arc now colonised by people of 
British extraction? How are these colonies governed ? 


ENGI.AND AND WALES. 

1. Introductory. 

England and Wales foim the aouthern and larger portion of 
the island of Great Britain. They were politicalh separate 
from Scotland until the union of the crowns of England and 
Scotland under James the First, thiee hundred years ago. 

Wajes, which occupies the peninsula between the estuary of the 
*l)ee and the Bristol Channel, was the hist stronghold of the 
Keltic inhabitants of South Britain, and retained its inde- 
pendence under native princes until the thirteenth century. 

IT. Shape and Size. 

England and Wales form o, rough triangle having its base 
on the English Channel and its veitex on the North Sea bn 
the borders of Scotland. 

The e):tremc length from Berwick -on-Twced in the north-east 
to Lizard Hoad in the south-west is about 400 miles ; and 
the extreme breadth from Ijowestoft Ness in the east to 
Ijand’s End in the south-west is about 360 miles. 

The area of Englan<l and Wales is 68,309 square miles, the 
area of England alone being something over 50,000 square 
miles, or one-ninth more than the area of Bihar. 

III. Boundaries. 

On the Norths England is separated from Scotland by the 
Solway Firth, the Cheviot Ilills, and part of the River Tweed. 

On the EmU the North Sea separates England from Den- 
mark, Germany, Holland, and Belgium. 

On the Southy the English Channel separates England from 
France. « 

On the )F6«^,*‘Eiigland and Whales are^sepa rated from Ireland 
by the Atlantic Ocean, St. George’s Channel, and the Irish Sea. 
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IV. ReHef. ^ 

A line, curving slightly eastward, from the month of the Tees 
in Durham to the mouth of the Exe in Devonshire, divides the 
highlands of the north and west from the lowlands of the east 
and south, and marks the main waterparting of England. 
Mountains — 

The Pennine Range is the main waterf>arting in northern 
England. It runs from the Che\iot Hills -ni the Scottish 
border to the Peak district in Deihyshire. 1 he highest points 
approach 3(K)() feet. 

The Cumbrian Qroup, west of the Pennines, occupies the 
peninsula between Solway Eirth and Morecambe Bay in Tjfin- 
cashire. Scafell Pike, 3:i00 feet, is the highest f'oint in England 
Helvellyn, Scafell, and Skiddaw also exceed 3000 feei. 

The Cambrian Mountains consist of various groups in Wales. 
Snowdon, 3570 feet, is the highest mountain in South Britain. 

The Devonian Uplands occupy the Cornwall and Devon 
peninsula. They foim extensive jdateaux, of which the large^it 
are Dartmoor and Exmoor. • 

The highest point of Dartmoor exceeds 2000 feet, 

Minor elevations aie the Cotswold Hills, \vhich scpaiate the 
basins of the 'Diaines and Severn, and form part of the 
mam watci parting ; Salisbury Plain and the North Downs, 
which form the w.iterpartiiig between the rivers of central 
, England and the smaller sti earns wliicli flow to the south 
* coast, the Chiltem Hills, Marlboro Hills, and the South 
Downs. The North Downs terminate in the white chalk 
cliffs of Dover and the Forelands ; the South ^Dowiis in 
Beachy Head. 

V. Rivers and Lakes. 

• The principal rivers of England are the Thames, Severn, 
Trent, Yorkshire Ouse, Great Ouse, and Wye, all which, 
except the Severn and Wye, flow across the eastern lowlands fo 
the North Sea. • 

T"he Mersey, Tyne, Wear, Tees, and Medway have an imnort- 
ance due to the industrial towns and seaports situated on them. 

The* Thames (210 miles), the chidf river of England, rises in 
Gloucestershire, in the Cotswold Hills, and drains the 
south of central EnglaAd. As far as Ox fold it is called the 
Isis Its course is generally east, past Oxford, Reading, 
Windsor, London, and Woolwich to the Nore, the part of 
its estuary where it mejts the sea. It ts naviganle by 
ocean steamers tif Ixiudon Bridge. 
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TlAi Seyem (210 miles), the second river of England, rises on 
Plinlimmon, a mountain m Mid Wales, and drams the 
eastern slopes of Wales. The only important tributary it 
receives from central England is the Avon, flowing past 
Warwick and Stratford-upon-Avon. The Severn takes a 
semicircular couisc past Shrewsbury, Worcester, and 
Gloucester to the Bristol Channel. 

The Trent (170 miles) rises in Staffordshire, and, flowing past 
Nottingham, drains central England. Its course is mostly 
noith-east and north till it joins the Yorkshire Ouse to 
form the estuary of the Humber, v/hich is navigable by the 
largest ships to Hull 

The Yorkflhire Ouse (150 miles) drains Yotkshirc cast of the 
Pennine range, and flows into the Ilunibei It is navigable 
by small \ essels to Y ork. 

The Great Ouse (100 miles) drains the plain ot eastern Eiiglan^l. 
It flows past Buckingham, Bedfoid, and Ely to the Wash. 
Owing to the shallowness of the Wash, the iiveis flow'iiig 
into it are of little use foi navig.ition 

The Wye (130 miles) rises on Plmlimmon near the Severn, diains 
, central Wales, and flows tliiongh Hei'efoid and Monmouth 
• to the Severn estuary The scerfery on the Wye is very 
beautiful. It i.s navigable foi huge vessels to Chepstow, 
whete the rise of tnle, 40 feet, is ojily exceeded in the Bay 
of Fuiuly. 

Lakks — 

The English Lake District i^' hi the (\iriil)iiaii Hills in the 
north-we.st of England, and is famous for its picturesque scenery. 
The lakes, of winch the laigest is Windermere, ten miles long, 
occupy valleys radiating from the central point of the mountain 
mass of the disti ict. 

Bala, through which the River Dee flows, is the largest lake in 
Wales. 

VI. Population. 

' England and Wales have now about SSi million inhabitants, 
or 550 1^) the square mile. Thi.s density of population approaches 
that of Bihar, the most thickly populated pirt of India. 

VII. Politioal Sub-divisions and Towns. 

The forty counties or shires (=shares) into which England 
■was from ancient times divided^ in many cases represented 
early divisions of the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms. Recently London 
has been made a c^iunty oy itself, so that tlu* actuul number of 
counties is iio^ forty-one. «. 

Wales is divided into twelve counties. 
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LONDON. 

The County of London comprises parts of Kent, Surrey, 
and Middlesex, and covers an area of 118 scpiare miles, with a 
population of 4^ millions London, in the geographical sense of 
the woid, IS tin* single whole of streets, dwellings, and other 
buildings to which the name London can piopeily be applied. 
In this sense the county does not comprise tiie wdiole of London, * 
for part of the densely ciowded Kast Eiu! extends into Essex, 
and forms the s«‘paiate uiuiiuiprility of West Ham. 

London is the capital of the United Kingdom, tlie metropolis 
of the T3ritisli Empiie and the actual seat of its ad mi ni.st ration, 
and by far the largest city in the world It had, in 1 898, a popula- 
tion of nearly 4| millions, oi, including the immediate suburbs, of 
over 6 millions. It is situated on both banks ot the Thames, 
and tlie port extends down the river from London Eiidge to 
the Note. Its trade is greater than that of most coiintiies, and 
in many respects London is the commercial centre of the w^orld. 
Almost every kind of mannfdclure is earned on 

Arehitectiirally Ijondou is less imposing than Paris ^tnd some 
other cities, but it has many fine streets and splendnl buildings, 
and many objects of historical interest. 

Owing to tlie excellence of its sjiintarv an angeinonts London 
is one of the healthiest cities in the xvoild Its death-rate is 
very little moie than that of Eiiglaml gencially, and is loss than 
that of nnist of the largest towns 

London is the seat of a University and of a Ihshopiu' 

The zero metidian of longitude passes through Greenwich 
Observatory in tlie south-east of London Kmthcr down 
the ii\eT is Woolwich, an outlying siihiub iiuOuded in the 
county of London, wheie is the great national .irsenal 

1. The Six Northern Counties. 

Name County Town • 

NoithuniberUiid, - - Newcastle. 

, ^ Durham, • - - Durham. • 

Cumberlainl, - - - L^irlisle. 

Westinorelaiul. - - - Appleby. 

Yorksliire, - - • - York. 

Taincashiro, - - - Lancaster. 

Yorksliirc, the larg(*st ot English coiiiitics, is divided into three 
Ridings {=t.liirds) 

These comities occnjiy all northern England from sea to sea,‘ 
witii the Pennine Range as tlTeir backbone. The only consider- 
i.a. n 
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able extv nt of plain is in the East and North Ridings of York- 
shire. 

Towns — 

Northumberland : Ndwcastle-oxi-Tyne (214,000), the comity town, 
has long been famous for its coal. It is al&o a great ship- 
building place, and is the fourth port in the kingdom. 

Dvrham : Sunderland (le?9,()00), at the mouth of the Wear, is a 
great shipbuilding and coal • shipping port. Gateshead 

(109.000) IS practically one witli Newcastle on the other 
side of the T^'iie. South Shields (97,000) is a coal port at 
the mouth of the Tyne. Durham ( 1*5,000), the county town 
and scat of a University, is an ancient yity. The cathedral 
and castle are splendidly situated on the top of a rocky 
height. 

Cumberland: Carlisle (43,000), the county town, and the only 
large town in the county, is an ancient cathedral city, not 
far from the Scottish border 

We^tmorela7id : Kendal ( 14,000), tlie hugest town, la one of tlie 
oldest woollen manufacturing towns in the kingdom 

Yorkshire . Leeds (428,000) and Bradford (279,000), both in the 
‘West Hi<iiiig, are centres of the woollen industry. Leeds 
inanufactiire.s broadcloths, and Bradford worsted yarn and 
stuffs. Leeds has also great engineering works. Kingston- 
upon-HuU or Hull (238,000), in the East Ruling, on the 
Humber, is the fifth port m iiie kingdom. It exports 
manufactures and coal to the eontiiicnt. Huddersfield 

(95.000) and Halifax (105,000) arc West Riding woollen 
tow’ns. Sheffield (380, 0<H)), in the south of the county, ta 
the centre of the cutlery trade Middlesborough (91,000), 
in the North Ruling, near the mouth of the Tees, is a great 
ircKi-smelting place. York (77,000), the county town, is one 
of the most ancient cities in England. It was the capital 
of Roman Britain. It is still surrounded hy its medieval 
walls, and has a splendid cathedral It is almost equi- 
distant from r^ondon and Edinburgh. 

Lancashv'e : Manchester, including Salford, with which it is 
continuous, has 765,000 inhabitants, and is the second city 
ill the kingdom. It is the centre of the (‘otton trade, ai.^ ;s 
connected with the Mersey estuary by a sliip canal. Liver- 
pool IS the great port for tne Atlantic trade. Its population 
is 685,000, or incliidisig Birkenhead, on the other side of the 
Mersey, 796,000. Bolton, Blackburn, Burnley, Preston, and 
Oldham are all busy cottoif towms, each with more than 
100,000 inhabitants. Wigan, Bnry, Rochdale are smaller 
cotton towns ; St. Helens makes glass ; and Barrow-in- 
FumesB 4 ,in Aie Lake District, has risen to importance by its 
manufacture of steel and ilon. * 
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II. The Four Western Counties. # 


Namu 

Cheshire, - 
.Shropshire, 
Herefordshire, 
Moiimouthbhire, 


County Town. 
Chester. 
Shrewsbury. 
Hereford. 
Monmouth. 


I'lieue are four counties on the Welsli border, neai which they 
generally become mountainous. 

Towns — 

Ohffthire : Birkenhead (111,000), on the Mersey, has extensive 
docks, and is piactically a part of the port of Liverpool. 
Stockport (78,800). on the Mersey neai Manchester, has a 
large cotton industiy. Macclesfleld (37,000) ha.H a silk 
industry. Cheater (46,200), on the Dee, a cathedral city, 
has existed fiom Koinan tunes, and the cucuit of its ancient 
walls IS still complete. 

Shropshire : Shrewsbury (28,000) is a pictuicsqne town on the 
Severn witli a famous school. 

lf(iefo7'dsfwe , Hereford (21,300), on ihe Wye, is a cathedral 
city. • 

MotnnoiUhdih'c ; Newport (67,000), on the Usk, near tfie Severn 
estuary, exports great quantities of coal from the South 
Wales coaMields, and moie iion tlian any other port in 
I?ngland. 


IK The Five Eastern Counties. 


Name. 

Lincolnshire, 

Cambridgeshire, 

Noifolk, 

Suflblk, 

Kssex, 


County 'I own 
Lincoln 
( 'ambi idge 
Norwich. * 
Ipswich. 
Chelmsf(»rd 


• These counties occupy the lower bnsins of the rivers flowing 
to the Waali and the East Coast noith of the Thame.s estuary 
Around the Wash are tlie low-lying Fenlands, once covered 
wjtfl swamp and marsh, but now tl rained and cultivated. 
Towns— 

LincolnMre : Grimshy (63,000), the mouth of the Humber, is 
a great Ashing port, and imports wool and other raw 
materials from the Continent. Lincoln (48,500), situated on 
a height crowned by the cathedral, has a considerable manu- 
facture of agricultural implements and machinery. 

Cambridgeshire : Cambridge (38,000) is tl9e s^t of the famous 
University of tli#t name* 
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Nor^^lki Norwich (111,000) is a cathedral city, and the largest 
town in the eastern counties It has various industries, 
the chief being the manufactures of mustard and starcli. 
Great Yarmouth (51,000) is a fishing port, and the cliief seat 
of the herring trade. 

Suffolk : Ipswich (66,000) manufactures agricultural implements. 

Essex: Colchester (38,000), at the head of navigation on the 
Colne, makes boots and shoes. 


IV. The Five North-Midland Counties. 


Name. 

Nottingliamshire, 
Derbyshire, c 
Staffoidshirc, - 
LcicestcraJiirc, > 
Rutland, - 


l*oimty Town 

Nottingham. 

Derby. 

Stahord. 

Tjtiiccater. 

Oakham. 


These comities belong almost entirely to the basin of the Trent. 

Towns — 

Nothngham^hire • Nottingham (240,000), on the Trent, is the 
county tonn, and the largest town in the north midlands. 
It man utac tines cotton ho.siery, and is the chief centre of 
the lace industry. 

Derbyshire : Derby (106,000), the county town, on a tributary 
of the Trent, manufactures iron and silk, 

Siaffordshirfi , Wolverhampton (04,000), in the Black Country, 
produces hardware of every description It*? speciality is 
locks Walsall (86,0(K)) manufactures hardware and saddlery, 
and West Bromwich (65.000) is another hardware town i|i 
the Black Country. Stoke-upon-Trent (30,000), in the nortli 
of the county, is the centre of tlie pottery and porcelain 
manufacture. Stafford (20,000) makes boots and shoes. 

LeiceUershire : Leicester (2ll,0(K)), the county town, is the 
centre of the woollen hosiery manufacture. Boots and 
shoes are also largely made. 


V. The Nine South-Midland Counties. 


Narnu 

Bedfordshire, - 
'' Huntingdonsliirc, 
Northamptonshire, 
Warwickshire, - 
Worcestershire, ‘ 
Gloucestershire, 
Oxfordshire, 
Buckinghamshire, 
Hertforijshire, - 


County Town 

Bedfor<l 

Huntingdon. 

Northampton. 

Warwick. 

Worcester. 

Gloucester. 

Oxford 

Buckingham. 

Hertford. 


The first thre^of these countiss belong’; almost entirely to the 
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basin of the Wash ; the rest belong mainly to the basiffs of tlie 
Severn and Thames. 


Towns— 

Bed/ordshirf’ : Bedford (35,000), on the Ouse, manufactures 
agncultUT al implcnieiits. 

yorthwniptan'ihrrp . Northampton (87,000) is the chief seat of the 
hoot and shoe manufaeturo in Knglainl. Peterborough 
(3J ,000) has a fine cathe<lral. 

Warwivk'ihirp ‘ Birmingham (5*22,000), the f>fih Umn of England, 
is the capital ot the Black (Country, the gieat coal and iron 
district of central England, which comprises adjacent paits 
of Warwickshire, {Staiiordshp e, and Worcesteisliire. Its 
industiies aic iron and brass founding and inctal woik of 
al^ kinds, gun inaking, clecli opiating, ami the niamifacture 
of clocks, watches, and jewellery It is the seat of a new 
univcisity. Coventry (70,000) is the chief ^cat of the cycle 
maniifaetui’e ; it also makes ribbons and watches Warwick 
(12,000), on the Avon, has a noble medie\al castle, and 
Leamington (27,(X)0), close to Waiwick, is a well-known 
inland watering -place. 

}yorcc'>^er,di?/c : Worcester (46,000), on tlie Severn, is ^cathedral 
city, and the eliief seat of the glove niamifacture. Poice- 
lain is also made. Dudley (41), Ot^)), a haidw'are town in the 
Black Oonntiy, principally maiiiifactuies nails. Kidder- 
minster (25,0(K)) is famous for its carpets. 

Gloucestvrshiip : Bristol (328,tH)()), a seaport and cathedral city 
on the Lower An on, a liver flowing to the Biistol Channel, 

* • is the laigest town in the West of England. It stands on 

a small coal held, ami has miinerous industries, for which 
its iin]K)ris of sugai, tobacco, leather, etc., furnish the raw 
matciial. Cheltenham (49,(K)0) is a fashionf;47le watering- 
place under the Cotswold Hills Gloucester (48,000), a 
cathedral city, on the Se\ ern, is a considerable manufacturing 
town and a small port. 

Oxfordshire ; Oxford (49,000) is situated on the Upper Thames 
or Isis. It is a cathedral city, but is best knowm as thascat 
of the oiliest ]<^iiglish University, whose colleges and other 

• ^ buildings make it one of the most beautiful tow'iisih the world. 

Hertfordshire St Albans (16,0(X)), a catliedral city, is the 
largest town Straw-plaiting is tlie local industry. 


VI. The Pour South-Eastern Counties. 


Name. 

Middlesex, 

Surrey, 

Kent, 

Sussex, 


Count}’ Town. 
Brentford. 
Guild^rd. 
Maidstone. 
Lewes. 
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MiddKisex and the northern parts of Surrey and Kent belong 
to the Thames basin. 

Towns-- 

MidfUcuexx Enfleld (42,000), the largest town, manufactures 
military rifles Harrow, famous for its school, Hounslow, 
and Brentford, aie small towns with less than i0,0(X) in- 
habitants 

Surrey. Croydon (134,000), the largest town, is a residential 
suburb of the metropolis 

Kent • Canterbury (25,000) has a famous cathedral The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury is the Primate of all England. 
Rochester (30,000),* with its castle jvul cathedral, and 
Chatham (40, (KX)), with its gicat military and naval 
arsenal and dockyard, are adjoining towns on the estuary 
of the Medway Maidstone (33,000) is a centre of the hoj? 
trade. Dover (41,000) is the chief poit of departure to the 
contment. The crossing to Calais takes about an hour. 

Sussex: Brighton (123,000), a seaside resort for Londoners, is 
the largest town. Hastings (05,000) is another I'lopular 
watering-place on the English OhanneL 
• 

VEL The Four Central-Southern Counties. 

Name. Copnty Toven 

Berkshire, - - - Reading. 

Wiltshiie, * - - Salisbury. 

Hampshire, ■ - Winchester. 

Dorsetshire, Dorchester. 

Salisbury Plain, an extensive chalk uplaml in south Wilt- 
shire, is the principal feature of the relief of this part of 
England. t)rainage flov’s in three directions from it to the 
Severn, the Thame!*, and the English Channel. It is also the 
starting-point of the chalk hills or downs that run through the 
southern counties The south-west of Hampshire is occupied 
by the New Forest. 

The Isle of Wight forms part of the county of Hampshuc. 

Tow NS— ^ . 

lierks/iire: Reading (72,000), at the junction of the Kennet 
with the Thames, is noted for biscuits and seeds. Windsor 
(14,000), lower down tjie Thames, is known for its magnifi- 
cent castle, which is the principal residence of the sovereigns 
of the United Kingdom. On Hie other side of the Thames, 
in Buckinghamshire, is Eton, famous for its public school. 
Wiltshire : Salisbury (17,000), with its uniipie cathedral, stands 
on the southern margin of Salisbury Plain, on which is 
Stonehensfb, the remains oi>a prehii[^toL'ic temple, consisting 
of circles of gigantic atones. 
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Hampshire • Portsmouth (189,000) is the ohief naval p&*t of the 
kingdom, with great dockyards. Its harbour opens on to 
Spithead, which atfoids safe anchorage for over a thousand 
ships. Southampton (105,000), at the head of the long 
inlet called Southampton Water, is the port for the mail 
steaineis to the West Indies, Brazil, and South Africa, and 
also a port of call for steamers from the continent to 
America. Winchester (21,000) is situated near the middle . 
of the county, aiul is notable for its cathedrol and public 
school, 

DornelMrei Weymouth (19,000), on the great haibour formed 
by the Isle of Portland, is the laigest town, and a watering- 
place. • • 

Vlir. The Three South-Western Counties. 

N.irno. County Town 

Somci actshirc, - - - Taunton. 

Devonshire, - » - Exeter 

Cornwall, - - - Bodmin. 

The Cornish Uplands terminate in the ingged headlands of 

Tiand’s End and Lizard Head. / 

The Bcllly Islands belong to Cornwall The people are em- 
ployed ill fishing, and, owing to the mildness of the climate, 
they are able to gi ow' early fruit and flowers for the London 
max ket. 

Towns— 

• ^ SomeraeNiire. Bath (50,000), on the Avon above Bristol, is an 
inland waleniig-]ilace, vvitli hot springs which were famous 
even in Homan times 

Devonshire.'. Plymouth, with Devonport (177,000), is beautifully 
situated at the head of J^lymouth Sound, on the Tamar, 
which septiratcs Devon trom Cornwall It is a great naval 
port and aisciial. Exeter (47,400) is an old cathedral city. 
Torquay (33,000) is a picturcs(|iie modern w atcrmg-place on 
Tor Bay. 

Cornwall i Truro (11,000), a cathedral city on the upper part of 
the fine harbour of Falmouth, is the largest town. 

IX. The Six Counties of North Wales. 

Name • County Town 

Flintshire, - - - Flint. 

Denbighshire, * - - - Denbigh. 

Carnarvonshire, - - - Carnarvon. 

Anglesey, . - - . ^Beaumaris. 

Merionethshire, - - Dolgelly. 

Montgoindi-yshirc, - Montgomery. 
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The surface of these counties is generally mountainous. 

Towns— 

Carnarvon, on the Menai Strait, which separates Anglesey from 
the mainland, is the only town with 10,000 inhahitants. 

Holyhead, on a small island not th -west of Anglesey, is the 
starting point of the Irish mail steamers 

Newtown, on the Severn, iii Montgomeryshire, is the centre of 
the Welsh flannel manufacture. 


X. The Six Counties of South Wales. 


Name , 

Radnorshire, 
Biccknockshire, - 
Cardigaashire, 
Pembrokeshire, - 
Carmarthenshire, 
Glamorganshire, - 


County Town. 
New Radnor 
Ht econ 
Ctii digan. 
Haverfordwest. 
Caiinartlien. 
Cardiff 


The.se counties are also for the nio.st part hilly or uiountainoua; 
the high^t siunraits being Plinlimmon, 2470 feet, in Cardigan, 
near the horde is of Montgoinerysliire, and the Brecon Beacons, 
2000 feet, m Biecknockslnre. 

Towns — 

Cardiff (lfi4,000), on the Severn estuary, is the largest town in 
Wales, and one of the seats of the Welsh University. Tt 
has docks, large iron and *teel works, and is the greatest 
coal port in the United Kingdon» 

Swansea (94,000), on Swansea Bay, in (Uamorganshiie, is the 
second town in Wales. It is the piincipal seat of the tin- 
plat\3 manufacture, and copper ore is hi ought here in 
enormous quantities from other countiies to be smelted 
and refined. Merthyr'Tydfil (09,000) is the central town of 
the South Wales coal-fiehl Carmarthen is the only other 
town with 10 ,(j 00 inhabitants. 


THE ISLE OF MAN. , 

The Isle of Man is situated in the Irish Sea, about fifty miles 
from each of the three kingdoms. It is a self-governing de- 
pendency, enjoying complete home rule under a governor 
appointed by the Crown. * 

The centre and south of the island arc hilly, and there are im- 
portant lead Mnea 

The people art* of Keltic origin, and their language is Manx. 

The capital is Douglas, a small town on^he east coast. 
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THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

The(yliaiinel Islands are likewise self-governing dependencies. 
They lie ofl’ the coast of Normandy, and the people are of 
Norman race, and s])eak French. 

Tlie largest islands arc Jersey (capital, 8t. Heller), Guernsey 
^capital, St. Peter Port), and Alderney. 

The islands have a mild climate, and the mhabiLaiits are chiefly 
employed in market gardening. Their cattle are famous 
as milk -producers. 

Questions, j 

1. Describe the mam waterparting of* England, mentioning the 
various ranges that form pai t it. 

2. Describe the courses of the Thames, Severn, and Tieut. 

3. Where arc the English Lakes? To what cla.ss of lake do they 
belong? 

-I. What is the county of London? In what ways is London 
specially fitted to he the capital of the Kingdom iiud the Plmpire ? 

5. Describe the situation of the following torvns, and say ivhat 

they are noted for Newcastle, (^arlislc, Leeds, Y oik, Manchester, 
Liverpool, and Sliefficld. * 

6. In what counties are the ‘‘Black Country” and the “Pot- 
teries.” Mention tlie piincipal towns of each, giving their special 
iiul us tries. 

7. Give some account of the south-midland counties. What do 
you know about Cov entry , Worcester, Oxford, Bristol, Noitharnpton, 
St. •Albans? 

8. Where are Dover, Beading, Salisbury, Portsmouth, and 
Weymouth, and for wliat are they noteworthy? 

9. Where and what arc Pliiilimmou, Bala, Cader Idris, Jcisey, 
Exmoor, Stonehenge, Spithead, Huirow, the Weald, the New 
Forest, the North Foreland, the Chilterns, the Wash, the East 
Riding, Douglas, St. Peter Port ? 

10. Where are boot and shoes, lace, hosiery, biscuits, mustard, 
carpets, porcelain, agiicultural implements, and stiaw-plait made?* 

]]. Make a list, from the map, of the maritime counties of Phig- 
laiK^j^d Wales, giving the ports and harbours on tlie coast each 
county, an<l the rivers, if any, on which they stand. 


SCOTLAND. 

I. Shape and Size. 

Scotland, or North Brittain, is* the northern portion of the 
island of Great Britain. 
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In s^ape it is most irregular. The coast is greatly indented, 
on the east by wide-opening firths, and on the west by long 
narrow inlets or fiords, locally called lochs, many of which have 
the most romantic scencty. 

Its greatest length is under 800 miles ; tlie breadth varies from 
150 miles to about 80 miles l>etween the heads of the Firths 
of Forth and Clyde. 

The total area, including that of its numerous islands, is nearly 
30,000 square miles, a little more tluin half that of England 
and Wales. Only about a quatter of this area is under 
cultivation. 

II. Boundaries. 

On the North : the Atlantic Ocean. 

On the East ; the North Sea. 

On the South : England. 

On the West the Atlantic Ocean and North Channel. 

III. Relief. 

The*^urface features of Scotland give rise to three natural 
divisions of the country : the Highlands, the Lowlands, and 
the Southern Uplands. 

The Highlands he north of a line drawn fioin a point a little 
below Aberdeen to Greenock, ut the mouth of the Clyde. 
They are a moorland plateau cut up l)y numerous deep 
valleys, many of which eimtain lakes, or lochs. , * 

A great cleft across the Highlands, from Moray Firth to Loch 
Liiinhe, occupied by the Caledonian Canal and several 
Idkes, divides the H ighlaiids into two parts. 

The Lowlands occupy central Scotland between the Highlands 
and the Southern Uplands. The average height of the 
country is below 000 lect, whereas that of the Highlands is 
1500 feel. Thi.s region is the most fei tile, the lichest iif* 
‘ mineral wealth, and, consequently, the most populous pari 

of Scotland. 

Thd Southern Uplands occupy the country between the j^ish 
border and a line drawn from Dunbar on the east coast 
to Ayr on the west coast. 'Fhey have an average height of 
near 1000 feet. * 

Mountains — < 

No well defined ranges can be distinguished in the Highlands. 
The highest sumn^ts are Ben Nevis, 4406 feet, at the head of 
Loch Liiinhe, khe highest mqjuntaiti ni the British Isles ; and 
Ben Maedhui, 4300 feet. 
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The ed^e of the plateau to the south has the appearance of a 
lange of mountains, to which the name of the Grampian 
Mountains is given. 

Several minor ranges cross the Lowlands 

The Southern Uplands, m which the highest point is under 
dOOO feet, are connected with the Cheviot Hills, a grassy 
range, partly in Scotland and partly in Kn gland, widen 
rises to 2680 feet 

IV. Rivers and Lakes. 

Most of the Scotch rivers have shoiw and rapid courses, and, 
except in their estuaries, are useless for navigation. 

1'he laigest are, in order, the Tay, Tweed (partly in Eng- 
land), Clyde, Spey, and Forth ; of these the (’lyde, Forth, and 
Tay are the most important as water-ways. 

The Tay (120 miles) drams the cciitial southern Highlands, and 
takes more water to the sea than any other river in Biitain. 
It enters the Noith 8ea near Dundee. j 

The Tweed (96 miles) diams the east of the Southern Uplands 
and enters the Noith Sea at Beiwick. 

'J'lie Clyde (106 miles) iises near the Tweed and flows north- 
west across the Lowlands, past Ulasgow, to its estuary at 
Duiiibartoii. 

The Spey (110 miles) drains the north-east Highlands, and 
flows to the Moray Fiith. It is the most rapid river in 
• Britain. 

The Forth (70 miles), a very winding river, rises on Ben liOinond 
ill the south-west Highlands, and flows across the Jjowlands 
past Stirling to the Firth of Forth. 

Lakes— 

_ The name loch is given to lakes proper, as well as to the fiords 
“that indent the coast. The Scotch lakes are often of romantic 
beauty. Loch Lomond, the largest lake in (»reat Britain', 
Loch^atrine, and Loch Awe are among the best known. 

V. Population. 

The population of Scotland is now about 4,472,000, about 140 
inhabitants to the squaie mib. The Highlands, in which the 
people are of Keltic race, are very sparsely populated. 

VI. Political Sub-Div}sionB and* Towns. 

Scotland is divided into thirty- three counties. 
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The Fifteen Highland Counties. 

County. County Town. 

Shetland, - 


Lerwick. 

Orkney, - 


Kirkwall. 

Caithness, - 


Wick. 

Sutherland, 


Dornoch. 

Rosa and Cromarty, - 


Dingwall. 

Inverness, - 


Inverness. 

Nairn, 


Nairn. 

Elgin, - - 


Filgin. 

Banff, ’ - 


Banff. 

Abi^rdeen, 


Aberdeen. 

Kincardine, 


Stoneli.iven. 

Foifai,* - 


Forfar 

Perth,* 


Perth. 

Argyle, 


Invcrary. 

Bute, 


Rothesay. 


The^IIighlands are a picturesque country of moor, mountain, 
and loch, the home of deer and wild-fowl. The soil is barren, 
and there is little cultivation except in tlie valleys leading to 
the Lowlands or the sea. 

The Shetlands are the most northerly grouj) of islands in the 
kingdom. The inhabitants are mostly fishermen. Shetland 
ponies are famous. , 

The Orkneys lie off the rock-bound northern coast, sepafrated 
from it by the Pentland Firth They have much more land under 
cultivation than the Shetlands. 

The Hebrides, unlike the Orkneys and the Shetlands, do not 
form a county by themselves, but belong to the adjacent counties 
of the mainland. Lewis, in the Outer Hebrides, and Skye, in 
the Inner Hebiides, are the largest of the minor islands of tlTF^ 
British Isles. 

• Vi 

Towns — • 

Dundee (160,800), on the Tay, in Forfarshire, is the chief seat of 
the jute manufactifre in the United Kingdom. 

Aberdeen (143,700) is a port with a large fishing trade, and is 
also a busy manufacturing town. It has a Univer- 
sity. 

Perth (32,800)^ the principal railway centre in the Highlands, is 
notedHor its bleaching ^nd dye-works. 

* Forfar and Perth are partly in the Lowlands. 
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The Eleven Lowland Counties. ^ 

Name. (Jouiity Town, 

Fife, Cupar. * 

Kim OHS, - - . - Kinross. 

Clackmannan, - - - Clackmannan. 

Stirling, .... Stirling. 

Dumbarton, - - - Dumbarton. 

Kcntrew, .... Renfiew. 

Ayr, Ayr. 

Lanark, - . - - Lanark. 

Linlithgow (West Lothian), LinlP iiguw. 

Kdinbuigh (Mid Lothian), Edinburgh. 

Haddington (Fast Lothian) j Haddington. 

These counties are, for the most part, fertile, and supjjort a 
skilful agiicultural population 

There is also much mineral wealth, chiefly coal and iroil| 
whicli supports extensive industries and manufactures. ’ 

Towns - 

Edinburgh (316, 4(K)), the capital of Scotland, and the seat of a 
famous University, is most picturesquely situated near the 
south bank of the Firth of Forth. It is the chief c^dutre of 
the printing trade outside London. 

Glasgow (73.1, 9(^), in Lanarkshire, on the Clyde, a University 
town, is the great centre of Scotch tiadc and, manufactures. 
It has great shiphuihliiig works, cotton spinning and weav- 
ing mills, engineering and chemicdl ^voIkB. Its piosperity 
is due to tlie coal-fleld on which it stands, and to the con- 
version of the Clyde into a river navigable by ocean steamers, 
which has made it the sixth port in the kingdom. 

Leith (76,600) is the poit of Pldiuburgh, and does a large trade 
with the north-western countries of the continent. It has 
shipbuilding yards and various manufactures. 

Paisley (79,300), near Glasgow, manufactures cotton thread. 

^ Greenock (67,600), in Renfrewshiic, at the mouth of the Clyde, 
has extensive docks, shipbuilding works, and sugar re- 
fineries. 

. The Seven South Upland Counties. • 

Name. County Town. 

Berwick, ... - Greenlaw. 

*- Roxburgh,- - - Jedburgh. 

Selkirk, • - ^ - - Selkirk. 

Peebles, ... - Peebles. 

Dumfries, - . - - Dumfries. 

Kirkcudbright, - - ■ Kirkcudbright. 

Wigtown, - ^ 
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The%e counties are chiefly pastoral, and support great numbers 
of sheep. 

TS)wns — 

OalaBhlelB (13,500), on the Tweed, and DumfrloB (17,000), on the 
north of Solway Firth, have woollen manufactuies. 

Questions 

1. Name, from the map, the lochs of the west coast of Scotland. 
What is the most westerly point of the mainland ? 

2. Name, from the map, the capes of the northern and eastern 
coasts. Where docs Scotland come nearest to It eland ’ 

3. Compare Scotland, os. to size, with England and with Ireland, 
and with London as to population. 

4 Describe the three natural* divisions of Scotland. How are 
the Highlands sub-divided ’ 

. 5. Describe the courses of the Tay, the Clyde, and tlic Forth. 
^)o any of these rivers dram lochs ’ (Consult the map ) 

6. Find, from the map, the straits separating the Orkneys and the 
Outer Hebrides from the mainland 

7. Where is the mineral wealth of Scotland mostly found ? 

8 Ii^what ways <lo the Southern Uplands differ from the High- 
lands?' ♦ 

9. Describe the situation of the following towns, and say what 
they are noted for : 

Dundee, Aberdeen, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Greenock 

10. Make a list, from the map, of the inciiTtiinc counties of Scot- 

land, giving the ports and harbour on the coast of each, and the 
rivers, if any, on which they stand. • 


IPtELAND. 

I Position, Shape, and Size. 

IgBLAND, sometimes poetically* called Erin, lies to the west of 
Great Britain. The two islands are nearest one another in the 
North Obannel, where the distHiice from the Mull of KiiV»\'ve, 
the southernmost point of Argyleshire, to Fair Head in Antrim 
is only 14 miles. 

In shape Ireland is a rough parallelogram, the east coast being 
the least broken. No placc^ is more than 50 miles from the 
sea. 

The extreme length of Ireland, from Fair Head to Mizen Head 
in the sputb-west of Cork, is about 300 miles. The greatest 
breadtlris 170 miles. • 
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The area, 32,583 square miles, is' rather greater than 4hat of 
►Scotland. Al)out one quarter of Ireland is l)og and waste 
land, but better drainage would make much of this 
cultivable. 

IT. Boundaries. 

On the Noitb, West and South : the Atlantic Ocean 
On the Ea.st ; the *North Channel, the Irish Sea, and St. 
George’s Channel. 

‘ III. ReUef. 

The great central plain of Ireland is mostly undulating or 
level, but tlieic ate occasional mnun* 1 .11 range.s. 

Mountains - 

The mountains of Ireland occur in isolated groups around the 
central plain. They are situated for the most part in the sea-* 
board counties, and the bigliest summits are found in the 
Macgillicuddy's Reeks, 3100 feet, in the ■south-west. The 
most inland group is the Slieve Bloom Mountain.s, 1730 feet. 
Moat of the groups have peaks of 2000 feet and upwards* 

IV. Rivers and Lakes. 

The main w'ater-parting of Ireland is much nearer the ^ast 
coast than the west, and therefoie most of the drainage Hows to 
the Atlantic. Owing to the fiatncHs of the central plain, the 
rivers flowing through it are alow and navigable. 

The largest rivers are the Shannon, iBme, Foyle, Bann, 
Boyne, Barrow, and Blackwater. 

The Shannon (225 mdea), the largest river iii the British Isles, 
rises north of the central plain, and takes a southerly 
course through it, expanding into seveidl loughs. (Lough, = 

^ locli, is the local name for lake ) It is navigable for most of 

its’couiscr, ainl eiiteis a long estuary below Limerick. 

TjAKES — 

fc.-.o8t of the lakes are lowland lakes, occupying hollows in the 
plains. Lough Neagh is the largest lake ii\ the British Isles. 
The Lakes of Killamey are small, mountain lakes iu the Mac- 
gillicuddy’s Uceks, and are famous for the beauty of their 
scenery. 

V. Climate and Products. 

Tlui climate of Ireland ii particularly moist ard lyild, and the 
vegetation is of characteristic ''greenness. Hence the name 
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Isle.” It is too wet to be a good corn country, but it 
is the greatest potato-groWing country in the world, and the 
potato IS the staple food of the peasantry. 

Ireland is noted fur horses, swine, and dairy produce. 

VI. People. 

The population of Ireland is now about millions, less than 
140 inhabitants to the square mile. 

Owing to emigration the population has been declining since 
the beginning of the centuiy, when there w'ere two million 
more inhabitants! han at present « 

The Irish arc mostly Kelts, and about one-fiftli of them speak a 
Keltic language (Erse), but nearly all understand English. 


VII. Political Sub-divisions and Towns. 


Ireland is divided in four provinces— Ulster, Munster, 
Leinster, and CVninaught - and thirty-two counties. 


Coimtief< 
Donegal, 
Lomlonderry, 
Anti iff], 
Down, 
Armagh, 
Monaghan, • 
Cavan, 
Fermanagh - 
Tyrone, 


<;onnty Town 
Li fiord 

Loiulondeny. 

Belfast 

Downpatrick. 

Armagh. 

Monaghan. 

Cavan. 

Enniskillen. 

Omagh. 


I. Ulster. 


Ulster occupies north an<l north-east Ireland, and is the mo st 
thickly populated and Tiio.st prosperous province Many of thT*^ 
people are descended from Scotch immigrants The manufac- 
ture of^^linen is the staple industry. . 

Towns — 


Belfast (34S,900), at the head of Belfast liOiigh, is the chief 
manufacturing aiidvcommercial town of Ireland. It is the 
principal centre of the linen industry in the British Isles. 
It has important shipbuilding yards The poi t has a large 
trade with the neiglibounng porta of Great Britain. 

Londonderry (89,800), on the Foyle, above its entrance to Lough 
af port and manufacturing town. Its old ^alls arp 
still standing. * t 
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II. Leinster. ' 


Counties. 

County Town. 

Louth, 

Dundalk. 

Meath, 

Trim 

Dublin, 

Dublin. 

Wicklow, 

Wicklow. 

Wexford, 

Wexford. 

Kilkenny. - 

Kilkenny. 

('‘arlow, 

Carlow. 

Kildare, 

Nil. Is. 

Queen's County, 

Maryborough. 

King’s County, - 

Tiillamore. 

West Me(ft.li, 

- 1 Mulhngat. 

Longford, - 

I.ongford 


Leinster occupies ea^t, soutli-east, and part of central Ireland. 

Wicklow, being almost entirely occupied by tbe Wicklow 
Mountains, is the least densely populat(‘d county in Ireland. 
Towns -- 

Dublin (289,100), the capital of Ireland, and the residence of the 
Ijord Lieutenant, is situated on the Liffey at its cnlj^ance to 
Dublin Bay. It is the centre of the rmlway communica- 
tions of the country, ami has regular steamer services to 
Holyhead, distant 00 miles 
Whiskey and stout arc the jirincipal manufactures 
Dublin IS the seat of two Universities and an Archbishopric. 

III. Munster. 

Counties County Town 

Waterford, - Waterford. 

Cork, .... Cork • 

Keiry, . . - . Tralee. 

Limerick, - - - - Limerick. 

Clare, .... Kimis. 

Tippeniry, - - - Clonmel. 

This province occupies south ami south-west Ireland. The 
sou coast has inlets forming excellent natural harbours, and 
tW^uth-west coast is deeply indented by fiords, such as Bwtry 
Bay and others. Cork is the largest county in Ireland, and 
Yorkshire is the only English county that is larger. 

The climate of Munster is milder than in any other part of the 
British Isles, and thet province is noted for its dairy pro- 
duce. 

Towns— 

Cork (75,900) stands on the River I^e near^its^utrance to Cork 
Harbour. It is •port anfl manufacturing town. The har* 
l.G. X 
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hour is largo enough to hold the British Navy^ and on its 
shores is Queenstown, where ilie American mail steamers 
call for and drop their mails. 

Limerick (38,000), on the Shannon just above its estuary, is a 
small port with a flour and bacon trade. 

Waterford (27,000), on the Suir, exports live stock and other 
farm produce. 


Coimtios 


IV Connaught. 

County Town. 


Galway, 

Ma3'^o, 

Sligo, 

Leitrim, 

Roscommon, 




Galway. 

Castlebar. 

Slfgo. 

Camck-on-Shannon. 

Roscommon. 


Connaught occupies the middle portion of western Ireland. 
The coast is ileeply indented, very bold and lockv, aiul fringed 
with numerous islands 'i'he only inland county is Roscommon. 
It is the least fertile and the least po])ulous province, much of 
the surface being occujiied niouii tains, bog, and lake. 

Towns-- 


Galway (10,200), at the mouth ot the river flowing from Lough 
Corrib into Oaluay Bay, is a fishing port, and exports agri- 
cultural produce and black maT ide 
Sligo (10,800), the princi|)al port of north-west Ireland, at the 
head of Sligo Bay, is a lishing ceiitic. It exports cattle 
and agricultural produce. 


Questions. 

1. Name, from the map, the principal indentations of the Irish 
coast, and also the most marked projections. What points come 
nearest England and iScotland? What ba^^s open directly on the 
Atlantic ? fi 

,2. What rivers flow (1) to the Atlantic, (2) to the Irish Sea. De- 
scribe the course of the Shannon. 

3. How do the loughs of Ireland differ, as a rule, from the »:k;otGh 
loohs and the English lakes ? 

4 . How does the climate of Ireland compare with that of England ? 

5. Describe the four provipcos of Ireland ^ 

6. Where are the following towns, and for what are they notable : 
liQiMloDderry, Galway, Cork, Limerirk, Dublin, Belfast. 

7. Make, from the map, a list of the niaritimo counties of Ire- 
land, giving the ports and harbours on the coast of each, and the 
rivers, if any, 013 wlfich they stand. 
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THE SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES. 


NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 

I. Introductory. 

Norway and Sweden occupy the Sc^andinav’an PL uinKuIa, which 
ia connected witli the mainland of Europe hy an isthmus alxiut 
300 miles .across. Norway occupies the western portion of the 
peninsula, and ^weflen the eastern. | 

Scandinavia is often taken to include the three countries of 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. 

LI. Situation and Size. 

The Scandinavian I’cminsula is the extreme north-western 
portion of Europe. It extends throuj^h more degrees of latitude 
than any othoi division of hhirope, Russia excepted. 

Tlie south of Sweden is in the latitude of not them England ; in 
the north the peninsula extends well within the Arctic 
Circle ; and North Cape, on Magero Island, is the most 
northerly point lu Euroi>e, 

The total area of the peninsula is 297,321 square miles, so that, 
in point of size, Norway and Sweden together rank second 
, among the countries of Europe. ' Sweden is about one- 
• third larger than Norway. 

The length of the peninsula, from North to the south of 
Sweden, is nearly 1200 miles. The breadth lories from 
230 to 470 miles. 

Ill, Boundariea 
On the North : the Aictic 0<*ean, 

On the West : the Arctic Ocean and the Atlo^ntic Ocean. , 
On the South: the Skager-Rak, the Kattegat, and the southern, 
end Al the Baltic Se.a. • 

\)n the East : the Baltic Sea, the Gulf of Bothnia, and Russian 
Lapland. 

0 IV. Coasfls. 

Tlie whole coast is brokt^i t.o a remarkable degree, and is 
fringed in most places by uumerona islands. 

The western coast is high and precipitous^ and is indented by 
the long, deep-water inlets called fiords, seme of which run 
nearly 100 miles diiland. * 
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Cape LindeenaB, or the Naze, the southermost point of Norway, 
marks the end of this coast. 

The chief feature of the southern coast is the wide indentation 
which t^firminates in Christiania Fiord, and is washed on 
the Norway shore by the Skager-Bak, and on the Swedish 
shore by the Kattegat. 

The Sound, a strait three miles wide, separates the extreme 
south-west of Sweden from Denmark. 

The southern and eastern coasts are comparatively low-lying. 
Islands— 

Most of the islands are small. Oland and Gotland are large 
islands in the Baity, off the coast of Sweden. The Lofoten 
Islands are a large group off the northern {iart of the west 
coast. Between two of them the famous whirlpool, the 
Maelstrom, is formed by the currents. 

V. Relief. 

The Scandinavian Peninsula is, for the most jiart, a plateau, 
highest near the west coast. The boundary between Norway 
and Sweden follows the main waterparting down the greater 
part of the peninsula. The general slope of Sweden is, therefore, 
towards the Baltic Sea. 

The greatest extent of land below 600 teet is in the south of 
Sweden, in the peninsula which separates the Skager-Rak 
and Kattegat from the Baltic. 

Mountains — 

The plateau reaches its greatest height in tlie JotlLnQeld(Bi()0 
feet), in south-west Norway. Nearly the whole of Norway is a 
wild and rugged highland. 

Snowfields and glaciers are numerous in the mountains of the 
south-west and north. 

VI. Rivers and Lakes. • 

Ri.vers — 

The main slope of the country being towartla the Baltijj, the 
rivers that flow across Sweden are longer than the rivers 'yjat 
flow across Norway to the west coast. Most of the rivers are 
rapid, and broken by numerous waterfalls. 

Lakes — 

The lowland country in the south of Sweden is one of the 
great lake rlistricts of Europe. 

Wener, the third largest lake in Europe, about the size of the 
EngUsh^ounty of Norfolk, WeUet, Ualar, and Eielmax are 
the four largest. * 
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VII. Climate. 

Owing to the great extent of latitude covered by the Scandi- 
navian Peninsula there are great diflerences of climate. Within 
the Arctic (Jircle the winters are mostly night, and the summers 
ate mostly day. Even in the south of the peninsula the winter 
days are very short. The capitals of both Norway and Sweden 
have a shortest day of less than six hours. In winter most of 
the country is covered with snow. 

There is a great difference of climate, however, between the 
west and the east. The western coast is under the influence 
of the Gulf* Stream. Consequjntly it has abundant rain, 
and its harbours are never frozen. Western Norway has a 
moist and mild climate. Sweden has a much drier and 
more extreme climate. The harbours on the Baltic are 
often blocked with ice for six months in the year. 

VIII. Plants and Animals. 

More than a quarter of the whole peninsula is covered with 
forest. Pine and fir are the commonest trees. i* 

The chief crops are oats, rye, barley, and potatoes. Wheat 
does nob do well so far north. 

Animals — 

The bear, wolf, elk, reindeer, fox, and bare are found. Sea- 
fowl, birds of prey, and game birds are numerous. 

IX. People, 

Population— • 

The population is about 71 millions : 5 millions in Sweden, 
or 29 to the square mile, and millions in Norway, or 17 to 
the square mile. 

The country is too unproductive to support a large population. 
Norway does not grow enough corn for its own needs. * 

Racf^Tand Languages— 

Most of the people belong to the Scandinavian family of the 
Teutonic race. Some Lapps and Finns, who speak a non- 
Aryan language, are found in the far north. 

Norse, the language of Norway', is a dialect of Danish. Swedish 
is descended from the kncient language of Scandinavia. 

Religion— 

The prevailing religion is Prot^ant Christianity of the Lutheran 
type. • 
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X. Products and Industries 

Minerals — 

Iron, copper, zinc, and silver, are found in Sweden ; copper, 
silver, gold in Norway. 

Swedish iron is very valuable on accrumt of its purity. Un- 
fortunately the country has little coal. 

Vegetable Products— 

The forests of Sweden and Norway are a great source of 
wealth, and the timber is of excellent quality. 

Industries — * , 

The people are mainly agriculturists, but Sweden has flourish- 
ing industries, chiefly connected with iron, timber, sugar, and 
cotton. Swedish matches are cointnoii in India 

In the absence of coal the water power of the nurrierous rivers is 
much utilised. 

Norway has valuable cod and herring fisheries. 

\ XI. Means, of Communication. 

In Sweden the means of coniniuiiicatioii 'trc very ^ood. The 
great lakes and other water ay ?> are murli used, and in the low- 
lands of the south the railway bysteni is very complete. 

In Norway steamers ply along the coast and up the fiords, 
and railways connect the capital w ith Sweden, and withdiflerent 
parts of tlie west coast. ^ • 

XII. Trade and Commerce. 

The chief exports are timber, live animals and animal 
food, and metals. 

Most of the exports, especially timber, butter and metals, go 
to the United Kmgdom. m 

*The imports, principally textiles, coal, and other minerals, 
metal gpods and machinery, groceries, com, and flour/^^ome 
mostly from Germany and the United Kingdom. 

Norway produces many fishermen and sailors, and her merchant 
fleet, though now smaller than that of Germany, was, 
until lately, second only^to the British. 

XITI. Goveriiment. 

Norway and Sweden have been united under the rule of one 
monarch since 1614, but there ii? no real unity of sentiment, and 
the two countries are practically iiidepcfndent. 
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The king resides in Stockholm, which is the seat of the Swedish 
Government, and the meeting place of its Parliament. 

Norway has its separate government at Christiania. 

The two countries have separate armies and navies, The 
armies are small, hut well disciplined. The navies are 
only intended for coast defence. 

Education is general, and of good standard. Nearly every ona 
can read and write. 

There is a considerable annual emigration, chiefly to the United 
States of America. 

XIV. Political Sub-divisions and Towns. 

Sweden lias three divisions . Gotlaftd in the south, Svealand 
in the centre, and Norrland in the noitli. 

SvecUmd. Stockholm (302,000), the capital, is a liandsome 
town, situated between Lake Malar and the Baltic. It is 
the principal inannf.'ictunng town, and the leading port for 
exports. To the uoitli is Upsala, an ancient university 
town. 

Gotland, Gdtehorg (127,000), on the »Skagcr-Rak, is the prin* 
cipal port for exports 

nSalmd (59,500) is a tiouiishing town on the Sound. 

Nokw'av. Christiania (226,000), the capital, is situated on a 
splendid harboui at the head of Christiania Fiord, and is 
the principal comineicial town of Norway. 

Bergen (72,000), on tiie west coast, is the chief fishing port in 

^ northern Europe. 

* •Trondhjem (29,000), on the great fiord of that name, is the third 
port of Norway, and has a splendid old cathedial in which 
the kings of Norw'ay are crowned. ^ 

Hftmmerfest, a wood-built fishing town near the North Cape, is 
the most northerly town iii Europe. For two monuis in 
summer the sun iicYcr sinks below the horizon. 

• Questions. 

1. Between what lines of latitude and longitude does the Scandi- 
naviu Peninsula lie? Through what countries does the ^meridian 
p^*U)i!ng nearest the west coast of Norway, and the meridiiui passing 
nearest the North Cape run ? 

2. Describe the course of the boundary between Norway and 
Sweden. ^What countries do the SkXger-Rak, the Kattegat, and 
the Gulf of Bothnia separate ? 

3. Pick out, from the map,* the largest of the Norway fiords. 

Near which of them does trie Scandinavian Peninsula reach its 
highest elevation. • 

4. Give the main physical features of Sweden.* Where are the 
great lakes, and how do llfioy discharge their surplus water ? 
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5. Explain the difference of climate between Norway and 
Sweden. 

6. What is the most valuable product of Scandinavia? Why 
has Norway to import corn ? 

7. Describe the exact situation of Stockholm, Christiania, Bergen, 
Goteborg, and say in what the importance of each consists. 


DENMARK. 

I Situat ion and Size. ' 

V 

Denmark consists of Jutland, the northward pointing 
peninsula which projects from the low northern coast of 
middle Europe, the numerous islands south of the Kattegat 
blocking the entrance to tlie Baltic Soa, of which the largest are 
Seeland and Funen, and the rocky island of Bornholm in the 
Baltic. 

The isthmus connecting Jutland with the mainland forms part 
‘ f'f Germany. 

Denmark 'is in practically the same latitude as Scotland south 
of the Moray Firth. In the north-east, Jutland tapers to 
a point nearly opposite Goteborg ir Sweden. 

Denmark is the smallest of the Scandinavian countries Its 
area is 15,289 square miles, somewhat less than half the 
area of Ireland. 

II. Boundaries. 

North : 'the Skager<Rak. 

East : the Kattegat and the Sound. 

South : the Baltic Sea and Germany. 

West ; the North Sea. 


III. Coasts. 

The seus round Denmark are shallow, and the coast is lo^apd 
sandy. 

The East coast of Jutland is the higher and more indented. 

The Sound separates Seeland from Sweden. The Cheat Belt 
separates Seeland from Funen, the second largest island. 
The Little Bti.t, the narrowest of the three straits connect- 
ing the Kattegat with the Baltic, separates FUnen from 
Jutland and. Germany. 

Laalaud is ibiother large islrnd lying south of Seeland and 
the Great l^lt. 
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IV. ReUef. ' 

Denmark forms part of the great plain of northern Europe, 
and nowhere exceeds 600 feet m elevation. The country is 
most diversified in the south-east and in the islands. 

V. Rivers anJ Lakes 

Streams are numerous, but the country is too small to allow 
of large rivers. 

There are lagoons on the west coast. Umm Fioid, in the 
north, is practically a salt-water lake, coinniunicating at 
both ends with the sea and making the north t)f Jutland 
a separate island. ^ . 

V^I. CUmate. 

The climate is less extreme than that of the adjacent mainland 
of Europe, but is more extreme than that of eastern ^c<jUand. 
'Fhc straits leading to the Baltic arc raicly quite frozen. 

VII. Plants and Animals 

Most of north-western Jutland is hcather-clad moorland. 

The commonest tiec is the heech, of which there are large 
woods. * 

Only the smaller wild animals still remain. 

VIIT. People. 

Population — 

^The population is a little over two millions, or 143 to the 
square mile. 

The islands are more thickly populated than Jutland. 

Rack and Rklioion — * • 

The Danes aie Scandinavian Teutons, and are closely akin to 
the English of the eastern counties. They arc Lutheran 
Protestants by religion. In chat actor they arc slow and 
• persevering, hut somewhat prone to melancholy. 

IX. Products and Industries. • 

minerals are found. , 

•The jieople are mostly agriculturists, and grow crops of 

oats, barley, and rye. 

Theae are few manufactures, and the principal industry is 
buttermaking. 

X. Communications. 

The country is well supplied with railways. Steam femes 
connect the railways of Seelaiid and Euneh uwth one another, 
and with the railwa 3 MI in Sweden and Jutland, thus giving 
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through Communication between the Scandinavian peninsula 
and the mainland of Europe. ' ^ 

XT. Trade and Commerce. 

Butter is the princijial expoit. 1'he chief imports are textile 
manufactures, cereals, metals, and coal. 

The exports go mostly to the United Kingdom. Germany sends 
most of the imports. 

The British merchant service employs many Danes 

XII. Government. 

The government is a liif ited monarchy, ^vit 11 two houses of 
parliament, both elected 4»ji the people. 

Education is general. 

There is some emigration to the United States. 

XIII. Towns. 

Copenhagen (408,000), the capital, is situated on the Sound, in 
the east of Seeland. It has a good harbour, and is the port 
,of the country. 

Elalmre is a fortidod port at the narroy^est part of the Sound. 

Aarhus (33,000), the largest town of Jutland, is a busy port on 
the east coast. 

OdeUBe> (30,000) is the largest town in Funen. 

XIV. Foreign Possessions. 

Iceland, the second island of Europe, is a dependency of Den- 
mark, ruled by a Oovernor-Oneral, It is situated just 
clear of the Arctic Circle, and though the climate is mild 
£oi*the latitude, most of the island is uninhabitable. Vol- 
canoes, of which Hekla, m the south, is the best known, 
and gejniers are numerous. Corn will not ripen, ^and the 
i^ople subsist by breeding cattle. They trade with the 
United Kingdom and Denmark, exporting fish, cattle, wool, * 

• and elder-down from the eider-duck. , 

The only town is Reykjavik, the capital. 

The Faroe Islands, about half-way between the Shetlands awl 
Iceland, belong to Denmark, and also three small islands in 
* the West Indies. 

« « 

Questions. 

1. What portions of land constitu^ the country of Denmark? 
How does it compare, in size with some of the divisions of India? 

2. What straits separate the islands of Denmark from one another 
and from the adjactenf countries ? 

«3. Describe the principal surface* features of Denmark. 
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4. What are the principal occupations of the people ? 

6. Describe the i oute from Stockholm to Hamburg vta Copenhagen. 

6. What do you know of Copenliagen, Elsinore, Aarhus, ami 
Odense ? 

7. Oive some account of Icelaml. 


THE LOW COUNTRIES. 


THE NETHERTjANDS. 

1. Situation and Size. 

Thk Neill erlands, sonictini(‘s also called Holland, from the 
name of its chief province, (K'cupich the Jow-lying coastlaiids of 
north-west middle Europe. 

It lies betw(‘on the same parallels of latitude as the eastern 
counties of England between tl\e Humber and the Thames, 
on the opposite side of the Noith Sea. 

The encroachments of the sea, as also reclamations froQ;i*thc sea, 
have caused the area of the country to vary from time to 
time At present it is about 12,700 sipiare miles, or about 
the same as that of eastern England between Yorkshire and 
the I'haines. 

II. Boundaries. 

•^Jorth and West . the North 8ea. 

' East : Germany. 

South : Belgium. 

III. Coasts • 

The coast, everywhere Ioav, is lined by sandbanks, sand dunes, 
and by embankments to kce|> out the sen In the north a line 
•of islands running aloii|i; the c<iast, and across the entrance to 
the deep inlet of nie Zuider Zee, marks the ancient poastJine^ 

‘The Zuider Zee is the result of successive eucroachments of the 
^ sea, and only took its present form in the 14th century. 

The river deltas of the south-west terminate seaward in a 
number of large islands. 

IV. Relief. 

The country is very flat aiid low, and bi^ for protective em- 
bankments more than one-third would be covered by the sea. 

Most of the western parts are below sea-level, and the surface 
never rises above 3o f^t except in the east aiid in the 
extreme south east, where there are low hilis. * 
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The parts below sea-level are divided by dykes or bunds into 
sections called jpoJdtrA^ and the numerous windmills used to 
pump the water fiom the polders into the drainage canals 
are a striking feature of the landscape. 

V. Rivers. 

South of the Zuider Zee the country belongs to the common 
delta of the Rhine and the Meuse, and is traversed by their 
various distributaiies, of vihich the Waal and the Lek are the 
most important for navigation. In the south-west is the delta 

of the Scheldt. 

Climate. 

The climate is modeiute, and resembles that of the eastern 
counties of England. The damp, low-l}ing western districts 
are, however, somewhat unhealthy. 

VIL People. 

Population— 

The population is about 5,104,000, or 403 to the squaie mile. 
Races aiJd L\nguaoes— 

The people belong to several branches of the Teutonic race, and 
differ in dress, speech, and other ways. 

The common written language is Dutch, but various dialects are 
spoken, of which the most important is Frisian. 

Religion— • 

Protestant Christianity of the Presbyterian type is the prevail- 
ing religion, but all are tolerated. 

The Dutch are a thrifty and industrious people, and are noted 
for the trimness and cleanness of their houses. 

VIII. Products and Industries. 

The Dutch are very skilful farmers. They grow large crops^ 
of *176, potatoes, and various grasses, and breed cattle m 
great numbers They are also great flower gardeners. 

There are no mineral products. ♦ 

Industries have developed much of late years. Textile industries, 
shipbuilding, the making of paper, leather, suga^ spirits, 
cheese, ami butter are the most important. 

The North Sea and Zuider Zee flB|ieries are valuable. 

IX. Communications. 

The numerous«canals and rivera are much used as waterways. 
There are several ship canals, of* which the most important are 
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those connecting Amsterdam and Rotterdam with the North * 
Sea. There is also an excellent system of railways and steam 
tramways. 

X. Trade and Commerce. 

The Netherlands is practically a free-trading country, and the 
J)utch have always been a commercial people. 

Trade is mainly carried on with (iermany, the United Kingdom, . 
Belgium, Java, and Russia. There is a large import and 
re export of colonial produce, cspeciai'y drugs and spices 

Prominent exports are margarine (artificial butler), butter, 
cheese, sugar, and Ineat. J 

Imports are cereals, iron and steel, textiles, wood, and 
coal. 

XI. Government. 

The government is a limited monarchy. Until 1830 the 
Netherlands was united with Belgium. 

The army is small, and the navy is only intended for home 
defence. There is a special force and a special s(xui.dron of 
war-ships for the East Indies ^ 

Education is partly free and partly compulsory. There are 
excellent schools and universities. 

xri. Towns 

• ^The Hague (206, (K)0), situated near the sea in the middle of the 

west coast, is the capital. 

Amsterdam (524,000), on the Zuider Zee, the largest town, and 
the great commercial centre, is famous for its money market 
and for its diamond cutting. 

Rotterdam (320,000), on the Meuse, is a great seaport and one 
of the busiest commercial centres in Europe. 

» Utreclit is a manufactuiing and University town; Haarlem is 
the centre of the flower bulb industry ; and Leiden ba^ a 
very ancient university. 

flushing, at the mouth of the Scheldt, is the mail port for Eng- 

• land. 

XIII Foreign Possessions. 

The foreign possessions of the Dutch are important. 

Java, la the Dutch East Indies, is the most valuable, and, alto- 
gether, about i million smiare miles in the Malay Archipelago 
belong to the Netherlan^ The Dutch also possess part of 
Guiana (Surinam), m the north of South Anberica, and several 
islands in the W«st Indi&, 
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• Questions. 

1. Name the English counties that lie opposite to the Netherlands. 

2. How far does the existence of the Netherlands depedd upon 
embankments ? What are polders ’ 

3. Find out from the map the names of the chief distributarfes 
into which the Rhine breaks up imme<liatoly upon entering Holland. 

4. Give some account of the Dutch, with special reference to 
character and occupations. 

6. How is the trade of the Netherlands affected by its foreign 
possessions ? 

6. What do you know of The Hague, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
Haarlem, Leiden, and Flushing 

BEIX4IUM. 

I. Situation, Size, Coast. 

Belgium is the aonthern division of the “ Low Countriefl,” and 
its western provinci's formed part of ancient Flanders. 

In latitude it hes between the parallels of London and the 
• Channel Islands. 

It islbout the size of Y oi k8bire,it8 area beinj' 1 1 ,373 square miles. 
The coast, which is unindentod, ami only 40 miles long, is 
separated from the intenor by a line of dunes. Inland the 
country widens out to over iiK) inilc.s in breadth, from 
north to south. 

1 1. Boundaries. , 

North : the Netherlands. 

East : the Netlierlaiids. Germany, and Lnxeinburg. 
South-west: France. 

North-west : the North Sea. 

III. Relief. 

Belgium is not so Hat a.s the Netherlan«is. The surface rises^ 
gi^duaJly towards the south-east, and, to the soiitli of the Meuse 
and its tributary the Sambre, it rises in the wooded plat^u of 
the Ardennes, m the south-east corner of the country, to ov^r 
2000 feet. 

IV. Rivers. 

Western Belgium lielongs to the basin of the Scheldt, which 
enters the country from irrance,^and flows north-east, past 
Ghent, to Antwerp. Below Antwerp it enters its delta in the 
Netherlands. The Meuse also enters Belgium from France, 
flows through tjie picturesque Ardennes to Jjiege, below which 
it forms the boundary between Belgiuni^and the Netherlands. 
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V. Climate. ' 

The climate ih cool and temperate, resembliiifij that of the 
southern counties of England, but is somewhat more extreme. 

VI. People. 

P0PULAT]l)N — 

Belgium is the most crowded countr'y in Fhirope. It has a 
population of over Gj nnlli<m.s, or to the square mile — a 
population density ccpidl to that (»f the mamifarturnig districts 
of Yorkshire 
Racks A^D Laxoitacjkh— 

The people are partly of Romanic, iiid partly of Teutonic race. 
The former speak Walloon, a dralect of French ; the latter 
Flemish, tlie language of Flanders, akin to Dutch. 

Relioion — 

The prevailing religion is Roman Catholic. 

The Belgians are an intelligent and progressive people, and have 
made full use of their .igiicultural and mineral resources, 
[n this respect they closcdy resemble tlie English. 

VII. Products and Industries. 

Most of the people are engaged in agriculture, and cultivate 
small farms. The chief crops are wheat, oats, rye, potatoes, 
flax, and hemp. 

The horses of Flanders arc famous for theii si/.e and strength. 

^oal, iron, and zinc arc obtained in large quantities in the 
vwteys of the Saiiibre and the Meiisu. 

The mineral wealth of Belgium has given rise to numerous 
industries, of which the manufacture of iron •and steel, 
machinery, fire arms, glass, wooUen and cotton goods, and 
lace are the most impoitaiit. 

^ VII 1. Communications. 

In proportion to its size Belgium has the most complete rail- 
^’'^ayjvstem in Europe. It has direct conimuiiication with the 
neignbouiing comitriea and the rest of the continent, tftid there 
are daily steamer services between Antwerp, Ostend, and Eng- 
land. 

^ IX. Trade and Cbmmerce. 

The principal trade is Jfith the neighbouring countries of 
^ance, the United Kingdom, Germany, and the Nether* 
lauds. 

Imports are cereals, raw textiles, timber, «chemicals, and 
drugs. • * 
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Like the United Kingdom Belgium is essentially a manufac- 
tuiing country, and does not produce sufficient grain £oi its 
own needs ; hence the large import of cereals. 

Exports are linen and woollen yams, coal, machinery, iron 
and steel, flax, and glass. 

X. Government. 

The government is a limited monarchy. 

Service in the army is compulsory, but there is no navy. 

Elementary education is free, but not compulsory. Hence many 
of the people are illiterate. Higher education is well pro- 
vided for. 

\J Towns. 

Brussels (571,000), the capital, situated near the centre of the 
kingdom, is a iiiio city, with many ancient and beautiful 
buildings. Ten miles south of Brussels is the famous battle- 
fielcl ot Waterloo. 

Antwerp (282,000), on the Scheldt, 60 miles from the sea, is one 
of the great commercial ports of Europe. Sugar- refining, 
shipbuilding, and lace-making are the chief industries. 

Liege (171,000), on the Meuse, is the principal industrial town 
\}n the Belgian coalfield. Fire-arms are made in enormous 
quantities. 

Ghent (163,000), at the confluence of the Lys and the Scheldt, 
manufactures cotton and linen goods. 

XII. Foreign Possessions. 

The Congo Free State, in Central Africa, having an area .of 
900,000 square miles, is edministered by Belgium. 

Qijkstion.s. 

1. Describe exactly the situation of Belgium in regard to Great 
Britain. 

2. What are the surface features of Belgium? Where are the 

coalfields ’ ^ 

3. Give a reason for the dense population of Belgium. What ar? 
th% principal occupations of the people ? 

4. For what are Brussels, Antwerp, Liege, Ghent, and Gt,stond 

noteworthy ? ^ 

LUXEMBURG. 

Luxemburg is a small stkte to the south-east of Belg^m, with 
Germany on the east and south, ruled by a Grand Duke. 
It is neutral territory, its independence being' guaranteed 
by the Great Powers. It is about the size of the county of 
Durham, and, though chiefly agricultural, has rich iron 
mines, a&id various manufactures. The capital is Luxemburg 
( 20 , 000 ). " • 
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FRANCE. 

I Situation and Size. 

France is the connecfing link between the Tbeiian PeiiinsnlM 
and the countries of (’entral Europe. Most of the country lies 
betw< en lats. 43' and 51“ N. 

The position in latitude of France corresponds most nearly with * 
th.it of Aiistria-nungary. Only the ^'nall portion which is 
.above lat 50" is as fai north as the south of Phiglaud. 

In size PVance •comes fifth amongjthe coiiiitries of Kin ope, its 
area being 204,092 s<]uare mil A 

Its greatest length is ne.it ly 700 miles, and its greatest breadth 
a little under (iOO miles 

11. Boundaries. 

North : the Phigli^h (luinnel and Flelginm. 

Plast . Germany, Swit/erlaiid, and Ftaly. 

South . the Mediterranoaii Sea and Spam. 

Weal : the i>a^ of JJihcay. 

111. Coasts. 

The north coast is indented hy the obituary of the Seine in Nor- 
mandy , and the Cotentin Peninsula, which teiiiiinates in 
Cape de la Hague, projects into the English Channel. Be- 
tween Cotentin aim Brittany is a deep opening, which runs 
up to the Bay of Mont St. Michel. 

The broken and rocky coast of Brittany terminates*!!! Point de 
St. Mathleu, off which lies the island of Ushant, wxll known 
to manners making for the English C^hannel. 

The whole of the west coast forms the eastern shore of the Bay 
of Biscay. It IS bioken by the estuaries of the Loire and 
the Gironde. South of the Giioiide the coast is straiglit, 

^ and bordered by sand-dunes which separate it from the 
sandy tract in the inteiior called the Landes. * 

Several islands, all smaller than the Isle of Wight, lie off this 
coast. 

The4iulf of Lions occupies most^f the south or Mediterranean 
coast. Its shores ai e generally low and bordered by lagoons, 
blast of Marseilles tht coast is rocky and picturesque. 

Corsica, the largest island of PVanoe, and about one^third the 
size of Ireland, lies south of the Gulf of Genoa It belongs 
geograpliically to Italy. ^ The Strait of Bonifacio separates 
it from Sardiiii.*# 

Y 


1 . 0 . 
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IV. ReUef. 

A line drawn from the Ardennes on the Belgian frontier, to 
the sea on the borders of Spain in the south-west, divides France 
into two natural divisions. 

West of this line the country belongs to the great European 
plain. Wiih the exception of parts of Ntirrnandy and Brittany, 
the land is almost entirely below bOi) feet in elevation. 

East of this line is a highland region, intersected, however, by 
a depression running north from the Iriilf of Lions, formed by 
the valley of the Rhone and that of its tributary the Saoiie. 

The Oentral Plateau of France lies west of the Rhone valley. 
The extinct volcarpes of Auvergne, in the middle of the 
plateau, rise in M ont Dorc to 6000 feet. The best known 
cone is the famous Fuy de-Dome, 4800 feet 

The Gevennes Mountains, rising to TiOOO feet, are the south-east 
edge of the Central Plateau. 

The Alps shut in the Rhone Vtilley on the east, the highest 
peaks being on or near the boundaries of France and Raly. 

Mont Blanc ^ 15,775 feet), the highest mountain in Europe, is 
French mountain. 

The 7ura Mountains (5000 feet) begin north of the Rhone, shut 
m the Saone valley on the cast, and run along the border 
between France and Switzerland to the Rhine. 

The Vosges (4000 feet) run along the border between France and 
Germany, to the west of the valley of the middle Rhine. 

The Pyrenees form a natural boundary, varying from 6000 to 
10,000 feet in height, betv’ten PYance and Spain. ^ 

It will be noticed that moot oi the mountains of France aro 
frontier ranges. 

V. Rivers. 

The five chief rivers of France are the Loire, Rhone, Seine, 
Oaronne, and Dordogne. 

The shortest of these is longer than the Shannon, the longest 
river of the British Isles. Tlie Seine is the most useful for 
navigation. 

The Loire (540 miles) rises in the Cevennes, near the edge of the 
Rhone valley. It flows m a northerly direction through t'lie 
middle of F'ranco for about half its course, and, then west 
past Orleans, to its es mary on the Bay of Biscay belQ,w Nantes. 

The Rhone (504 miles) enters France a little below its outlet 
from the Lake of Geneva, fl.iws round the southern end of 
the Jura, and then west to Lyons, where it receives the 
sluggish Baone from the north. Thence its course is almost 
due south to its delta in the Gulf of Lions. Its rapid 6ow 
is a serious hindrance to navigatn u. 
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The Seine (480 miles) rises in the highlands west of the Saone, 
'alley, takes a generally west course ito Paris, where it 
receives the Marne from the north-west. Below Paris it 
has a very winding course, past Kouen, to the sea at Havre. 

The Qaronne (855 miles) rises on the Spanish side of the Pyrenees, 
flows to Toulouse, and then north-west to Bordeaux, below 
which it 301 ns the Dordogne to form the estuary of the 
Gironde. 

The Dordogne (260 miles) rises in the mountains of Auvergne in^ 
the Central Plateau. 

VI. Climate. 

France is highty favoured in regard to climate. Being in 
lower latitude than England, the Climate of the coastlands, 
ospeoially the Mediterranean coast, is imudi more genial. As 
vvt* go eastward towards the iiitcunor of the continent the 
extremes of summer lieat and of winter cold are nuicli greater. 

The mean animal rainfall is 29^ inches, as against 34 in the 
United Kingdom ; and the air is generally clearer and 
drier. 

VTI. Plants and Animals. 

Owing to the siiiaU anionnt of forest wild animals are lew in 
number. The variety of iilaiit life, owing to the differences of 
climate, is great. 

The south-eastern corner, which was the old Roman province, 
and is still called Provence, is the garden of France. The 

• olive, mulberry, orange, eucalyptus, and other sub-tropical 

* trees thrive there, as well as the ordinary vegetation of the 

north temperate zone 

VI n. People. 

Population — 

The i»o]nilation of France in 1890 was 38^ millions, or 188 to 
■»the square mile 

Whilst the population of the United Kiiig<lom has increased by 

^ more than twelve millions in the last half century, that of 
France has only increased by about three millibns, and is 

* now less than that of the United Kingdom. 

Races— 

Liks^the English and the Oernikns, the French are of mixed 
race, but the Keltic element, derived from the ancient 
Gauls, predoiniiiatesji 
Language — 

The Gauls, when conquered by the Romans adopted the 
lan^age of their ooiv^uerors, and modem French is 
derived from old provincial Latin. 
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Keltic dialects are still, to some extent, spoken ni Brittany 
The French are a lively people, with generous instincts, anil 
agreeable manners. They have great powers of work, and 
are very methodical. 

IX. Products and Industries. 

Aobtcultural Products— 

Half of France is arable land, and peasant proprietors, who 
cultivate their small holdings with tlie greatest industiy, are 
very numerous. 

Wheat is the principal crop, and Frnnce is the gieatest 
whcat-gi owing comitry in FiUiopo. Maize, barley, hops, 
and beetroot are also grown. 

The vine is a must important object of cnltnalion, chiefly in 
the basins of the Saone, Rhone, and (hronde 

The mulberry is largely grown in the valley of the Rhone, and 
olives and oranges on the Mcditcrr.iiican seaboard. 

Butter and cheese are much made in Normandy and Brittany. 

Mtnerai^— 

Franceds not rich in niineials, and is unfoi t unate m having a 
poor, though widely distributed, coal supply. 

Iron ore is found in fair quantity, ami the country is particularly 
rich in building stones. 

Industries — 

Textile manufactures dciur^'ili near coalfields, and near the 
sources of supply of the ra'v material. 

Thus the wooUen industry flourishes m northern France, where 
sheep are most plentiful ; silh weaving in the Rhone valley, 
where the mulberry thrives ; the cotton manufacture in Nor- 
mandy, which 18 favourably situated for the import of Ameri- 
can cotton. The great centre of the Iron and steel industry is 
Le CreiiHot, on the Buiuundy coalfield, where machinery,* 
steam engines, guns, and railway material are made 

The centres of the wine industry arc Dijon for Burg^indy, ^eims 
for Champagne, and Bordeaux for Claret. 

X. Oommunications. 

The natural waterways of the country ai'o most con'^l^eiiieiitly 
disposed, and have been much iinprpvecl by artificial means, and 
supplemented by canals. By deepening the Seine, Paris has 
become the first port of PYance. 

The high roads are excellent, find as Franco has taken the lead 
in making use of motor cars, road Traffic is again increasing. 
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" A network of railwa} s radiating? from Paris covers the counti y.. 

The railway system is connected with those of the neighVjoiinug 
countiics, and the Mount Ceiiis tunnel under the Alx)s 
diiectly connects France with Italy. 

XI. Trade and Commerce. 

The tnulinft fleet of France is decreasing. 

One reason fur tins is that ships bringing imports have a. 
diflicnlty in obtaining return caigocs, fru France ini- 
poits more than slic exports, and .las not got England’s 
transliipment tiade Most of tlie trade is done with the 
United Kingdom and Belgiiin^ 

The chief imports aie raw materials, such as wool, silk, 
cotton, cereals, wood, coal, coffee, oil seeds, hides, and furs. 
The leading exports uv silk, woollen, and cotton goods, 
wine, and numerous small axliicles of high quality and })rice 
for wliicli the Fnmch are celebiated There is aKo a conaider- 
sihle expoit of dairy produce to the United Kingdom. 

XTl. Government. • 

Since 1871 France has been a republn,. The President and 
liis Ministers aic the teiitial executive authoiity, which is 
represented iii each of tin* 87 departments into which France is 
divided 1)\ a Prefect. "J’he Semite and the (.Clamber of Deputies 
uxercise legislative j)owers. 

Army am> Navy - 

The army, recruited by universal conscription, is one ot the 
largest m Eiuopc, and the navy is second only to that of 
England. 

Education- - 

9 Education is under state control, and is entirely secular. 

Pnmary education is compulsory u}) to the age of thirteen. 
Higher oducatiou is efhcient and ell organised. 

^The French do not make good colonisers, and there is little 
• emigration 

XI II. Towns. 

Farlif (2,530,000), the splendid Cctpitdl of France, is situated on 
the Seine 107 miles from its mouth, and just helow its 
confluence witli thi Marne. It is the centre of the 
intellectual and political life of France, as well as being a 
great trading anil manufacturing town. Versailles, with 
the magiiiflcent palace %nd park of St. Louis XIV., is ten 
miles to the soiAh-w est. 
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lOTons (466,000), at the junction of the Saone and Rhone, is t& 
centre of the silk trade. 

Marseilles (442,000), on the east of the Gulf of Lions, is the 
first port of France, and has been an important emporium of 
commerce from early Greek times. Its principal trade is 
with the east. 

Bordeaux (257,000), on the Garonne, with its outport Fauillac 
on the Gironde, is the centre of the claret trade. 

Lille (216,000), a strongly fortified to^vn on the Belgian frontier, 
18 also a great industrial centre. Flax and hemp yarn is 
the chief manufacture. 

Toulouse (150,000), on the middle Garonne, does a large trade 
with Spain. a, 

St. Etienne (136,000), near Lyons, has coal mines, and makes 
fire-arms and ribbons. 

Roubalx (125,000), near Lille, makes cloth, shawls, and velvet. 

Nantes (124,000), in Biittanv, near the mouth of the Loire, is 
a seaport and manufacturing town. 

Le Havre (119,000), at the mouth of the Seine, is the second 
port of France, importing cofiee from Brazil and wheat 
port the United States. 

ltoueik( 113,000), on the Seine m Normandy, is a busy port and 
cotton manufacturing town. It has one of the most 
splendid Gothic cathedrals in the world. 

Reims (108,000), north-cast of Pans, is the centre of a wine 
trade, and a manufacturing town. 

No other towns have 100,000 inhabitants, but Nice and Cannes, 
invalid resorts on the Mediterranean ; the Channel poits of 
Calais, Boulogne, and Dunkirk; the naval ports of Cher- 
burg, Brest, and Toulon ; Tours and Orleans, on the Loire ; 
Dijon, the capital of the old province of Burgundy, and an 
impod^ant railway junction, are noteworthy , as arc also 
Valenciennes and Alen^on for lace, Grenoble for gloves, 
Limoges and Sevres for porcelain, Besangon for watches, and 
Nancy for cotton and woollen goods. , 

• XIV. Foreign Possessions. 

The fpreign possessions of Fiance amount to a1x>ut 4 million 
square miles. Most of this teintory, comprising Algerle, 
Tiuis, the Sahara, and French West Africa, is in west and 
north-west Africa, 'fhe large island of Madagascar, off the 
east coast of Africa, is also French. France also possesses the 
eastern portion of the Indo-CUna Fenlnsula, French Guiana 
or Cayenne in South America^i several islands in the West 
Indies, and several archipelagoes in Australia. 

♦ Questions. 

1. Describe exactly the situation of Frdoce* What part of the 
New World is in the same latitude ? 
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"i. Name the chief bays and projections on the coast of France. 

3. What are the two natural divisions of France? Name the 
mountain ranges that shut the country in. Describe the Central 
Plateau. 

4. Describe the courses, and name the chief towns on the banks of 
the five largest rivers 

5. In what respects is the climate of France more favourable than 
that of England ? Name some charactcnstic vegetable products. 

6. What fact is noteworthy about the population of France ? 
What difference is there between French ha the language of the 
French, and English as the language of the English ? 

7. Mention some characteristic French industries, and say in 
what parts of the country they are carried on. 

8. Find, from the map, the railway* on tes from Paris to Stras- 
burg, Geneva, and Turin. Name the chief towns passed on each 
route. 

9. What are the principal expoi ts of France ? 

10. How IS France governed ? What is the general character of 
the French people V 

11. Wliat do you know of V*aris, Maiseilles, Lille, Lyons, Calais, 

Dijon, Si^vres, Rouen? ‘ ^ 

12. Make a list of the foreign |K>ssessions of France, giving the 
geographical situation of each. 


,COfJNTlilhJS OF GKNTFAL EUROPE. 

SWITZERLAND. 

I. Situation and Size. 

Switzerland is an iiilainl .itate of south central Europe, 
situated between 4fr and 48*" N. lat. 

*It is in the same latitinle as the middle of France and Austria- 
^ Hungary. 

• Its area is 15,976 square miles, less than one-fifth that of Groat 
Britain. 

From east to west its length is about 200 miles, and its breadth 
Ifom noi'tb to south is about 120 miles 

II. Boundaries 

North : Germany. 

East: Austria. 

South : Italy. , • 

West; Fi'aiice. • 
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III. Relief. 

Switzerland is the most mountainous country in Europe, and 
ono-twentietli of its surface is covered with perpetual kjo and 
snow. Most of it occupies the northern slojios of the Alps, but 
it extends south of the Alps in the basin of Lake Maggioio, 
whei'e it reaches its lowest level, (J50 feet. Tlie lowest point in 
Switzerland north of the Alps is Basel, 01:2 feet, on the nortliern 
frontier. The countiy between these two points lias three 
natural divisions: (1) the Jura mountain system, in the 
north-west, avei aging 2o00 feet in height, *iiid rising to ooOO 
feet ; (2) the Swiss plateau, between the Juia and the Alps, a 
highland region with imfierous lakes, vaiying in elevation 
between 1000 and 3000 feet ; and (3) the Alps. 

The Alps occupy the south-west, south, and south-east of 
Switzerland The upper valleys of the Klnnc and Rlione, 
which run north-cast and south-west from Mount St. flothard 
at the centic of the Alpine system, cut the Alps in two. 

The Pennine Alps run along the borders of Italy south of the 
Rhone valley. They contain the famous peaks of the 
^Matterhorn and Monte Rosa 

The ?\lps of the Bernese Otoerland, which overlook the Swiss 
Plateau, arc the most important group north of the Rhone 
valley. The Finsteraarhorn, 14,000 feet, is the highest 
peak. 

South-east of the Rhine valley, the Rhaetian Alps occupy south- 
eastern Switzerland, overlooking the Engadine, the valley 
of the upper Inn. , *' 

IV. Rivers and Liakes 

Nearly tliree quarters of Switzerland belongs to the basin of 
the Rhine The rest belongs to the bisin of the Rhone in the 
south-west, to the basin of the Po in the soutli, and to the 
basin of the Danube in the south-east 

The Rhino, the Reuss, the Rhone, and the Ticino all rise on 
* the St Gothaul. 

The hows tlirough the picturesque lakes of Brienz and ^un 
to the Rhine. The Reuss flows to the Aar through Lake 
Luceiiie. The Llmmat flows to the Aar from the Lake of 
Zurich. Thus the ^\ar cariies to the Rhine nearly the 
whole drainage of the Swiss Plateau. “ 

The Inn is the most important Alpine tributary of the Danube. 

The Ticino (lows through Lake Maggiore to the Po. 

The lakes of Switzerland, like all the Alpine lakes, are famous 
for their beauty. They occupy one-thirtieth of the total 
area of the country. The largest are Geneva or Leman, 
NeucliAtal, Lucerne, Zlirlch, and Oonstance. 
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V. Climate. 

Owiii" to tlie great diftereiices of elevation Switzeiiainl has 
great diiferenceH of eliniate. Even the plateau ih coltler tluin 
the neighbouring eouiitries in the same latitude. Ihit the 
climate vanes with the aspect, and places on tlie northern 
slopes are colder than places on the southern slopes. 

The climate of sonic of the northern Alpine valleys is modified 
by the Fohn, a hot dry wind which blows stiongly down 
them during the summer months. 

The laiiifall, again, vanes with the evp< ^Vt“^terly and 

southerly slopes get between 60 and 90 inches in the year. 
Places protected by mountains from the rainy winds get as 
little as inches. Tlie climi|.c, on the w'hole, is healthy 
and hraciiig 

VI. Plants and Animals. 

The beech is the commonest tne up to 4(‘00 teet, and is 
succeeded by forests oi pine, fir, and larch up to 6000 feet. 
Above this grasses and many hcautitul wild flowers giow' 
neaily U]> to the snow -line at 8500 feet 

Wild animals are getting rare. A tew chamois are left • 

Vri People. 

PoPITLATIUN 

Tlie po])iilatiou is about 3^ millions, oi 207 to the square 
mile 111 tlie Aljis the popiilalioii is very scanty, lound the 
in^lustrial centres it varies between 300 and 900 per square mile. 
Hac'ls, LxNorAoKs, and KhLioioN.s — 

The Swiss aie partly Teutonic and partly Romanic. Nearly 
three-quarters speak Qterman, chiefly in the Rhine basin ; 
rather more than one -fifth speak French, chiefly in the 
Rhone valley and on the French border ; a small minority 
ill the basin of the Ticino speak Italian. 

<• in religion throe-hfths are Protestants, and two-tiftbs Roman 
Catholics. 

• VIIT. Products and Industries. , 

* Agriculture flourishes as far iis the climate will allow, but 
little goes on above 2500 feet. 

The ?Inef crops on the plateau are wheat, oats, rye, potatoes, 
fodder, vegetables, and fruit. The vine is cultivated in the 
west. Cattle, sheeif, and goats are bred largely, being 
driven up into the Alpine pastures for the summer. 

The country is poor lu minerals. Nevertheless Switzerland 
is a country of thriviu^industrtes ; and the lack of coal is now 
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being made up for by using the abundant water supply to 
generate electricity. 

The chief industrlea are the manufactures of cotton, cotton 
embroidery, and silk, straw-plaltlng, watch-making, and 
machinery. 

IX. Communications. 

Great engineering difficulties stand in the way of making 
roads and railways, especially those connecting Switzerland 
with the outside world. Nevertheless railways cross the Jura 
in five places, and one transaljnne line connects Switzerland 
with Italy by the St. Gothard tunnel, lune miles long, the 
longest tunnel in the worl^. * 

A still longer tunnel, to connect Switzerland with Italy by the 
Simplon route, is under construction. 

The road and railway systems of the plateau arc very complete, 
and both roads and railways penetrate many of the Alpine 
valleys. 

The lakes are navigated, but the rivers are in most places too 
rapid. The Aar is the most useful. 

*•1. X. Trade. 

Switzerland does an active traflc with the surrounding 
countries. Food supplies have to be imported in large quan- 
tities, and manufactures, cheese (Grny^rc), and condensed 
milk are expoited to pay fni them. 

Xf. Government. 

Switzerland i.s a federal republic, each division or canton being 
a separate ^stiitc with its own constAtntion and government. 

This 18 the result of the difficulty of communication between 
one part of the country and another. Geographical con- 
ditions isolated the cantons, and they have remained 
independent. , 

The interests of the country as a whole are in the hands of the 
federal government at Bern. 

There^ is no standing army, but all men between 20 and 44 must 
belong to the militia, a force intended for defensive pur- 
poses only. 

Education is general. There are six universities, k£id many 
special and technical institutions. 

There is a considerable annual emigration to the United States. 

XIT. Towns. 

The bulk of the population, and the chief towns, are naturally 
found on the plateau, ” t 
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Zftricli (lf50,000), the capital of the canton of that name, is the 
largest town in Switzerland. It is situated on the Limmat, 
at the northern end of the Lake of Zurich. It is a great 
industrial centre, and njanufactures silk and machinery. 

Basel (113,000), the capital of the canton of that name, stands 
north of the Jura, on the Rhine near the point where it 
enters Germany. It manufactures silk ribbons, and is the 
chief railway centre of Switzerland. 

Geneva (104,000) stands on the Rhone where it leaves the Lake 
of Genova. It is famous as a lehgious and eiliicational 
centre, and makes chronometers, sciciitilic instruments, 
jewellery, and chemicals. 

Bern (64,000), the federal capital, stands on the Aar near the 
middle of the Swiss plateau. * 

Lausamie (56,000) occupies a beautiful site on the north side of 
the Lake of Geneva. 

Neuchd,tel (21,000), on the lake of that name, is famous for its 
wine, and is the centre of a watch- making trade. 

Lucerne, St. Moritz in the Eiigadine, Zermatt, Interlaken, are 
tourist rGBort.s. 

QUJvSTfONb. , 

1. Compare the position in latitude of Switzciland witff that of 
England. What countries enclose Switzcrliunl 

2. Describe the natural divisions of Switzerland. Name the 
princmal groups of the Alps, and give their position. 

3. Describo clearly the river system of Switzerland, and draw a 
sketch-map showing the courses of the principal rivers, and the 
sitAation of the larger lakes. 

4. Why is the Swiss plateau colder than the neighbouring 
countries ? What is the Fohn ? , 

5. What is the nature of the vegetation? Name* the chief 
agricultural products, and the chief industries. 

6. Why has Switzerland to import food-stuffs ? Mention the 
chief manufactured products exported. 

• 7 . How does the geography of Switzerland explain the nature of 
its government ? * 

8. What do you know of Bern, Zermatt, Zurich, the Engadine, 
G^eva, Lausanne, Basel, the Matterhorn, the Reuse, the Simplon ? 


' GERMANY. 

I. Situation and Size. 

The German Empire is a state of north central Europe, formed 
by the confederation under an E^qieror of 25 independent states, 
and the imperial territoi^” of Alsace-Lorraine. 
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Of these states the kingdom of Prussia is much the largest, and 
occupies the greater part of North Germany. The next in 
si/e are the kingdoms of Bavaria and Wilrtemberg and the 
grand-duchy of Baden iii south Germany, and the kingdom 
of Saxony, east of the highlands of Middle Germany. 

Germany lies between the parallels of 47“ and 56^ N , and 
between the meridians of (?“ and 23° E. Most of it is in tin* 
same latitude as England, and lies further north than the 
bulk of France and Austria It extends from the shores of 
the North and Baltic Seas to the Alps. 

The area of Germany is 20S,830 square miles. It is the fourtli 
in size of European states, being 5()00 square miles largei 
than France. 

Germany has a fairly *jompact territory. North Germany is a 
tough parallelogram, with its longest side, about 750 miles, 
on the Baltic Sea. South Germany is a smaller pauillelo- 
gram joined on to the western half of the southern side 
of North Germany 'rhe greatest breadth from north to 
south is about 550 miles. 

[I. Boundaries. 

Nortli* the North Sea, Deiiinark, the Baltic Sea. 

East : Russia and A u.strid. 

South. Austria and Switzerland 

West. Franco, Luxemburg, Belgium, the Netherlands. 

III. Coast. 

Germany has access to the sea only on the north, and is defipfent 
in good harbours. The North Sea coast is very low. The 
Baltic coast is higher, and often bordered by sand dunes. 
Ih the east are large lagoons called Haifs. The principal 
openings on che Baltic coast are the Bay of Danzig, the 
Pomeranian Bay, the Gulf of LUbeck, and Kiel Bay, On the 
Noith Sea are estuaries of the Elbe and Weser, Jade Gulf 
and the estuary of the Ems. The last is also called tlT^ 
« Dollart. 

The islands are unimportant. The largest is Bhgen, ici the 
Baltic. „ 

IV. Relief. 

There are four natural fji visions of Germany . (I)^he North. 
German plain ; (2) the Central Highlands, extending through 
South Germany to the Danube ; the SUb- Alpine plateau ; 
(4) the Alps. 

(1) The North German plain is part of the great plain of 
Northena Europe. It ip for the most part flat and low, 
often swampy or sandy, and rarely rises above 600 feet. 
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(2) The Central Highlands extend north of the Danube as far as 

lat. 52^" N. They seldom exceed 6000 feet in height. 

The valley of the middle Rhine in the south-west is shut in by 
the Black Forest {tirhwarzwald) and other ranges on the 
cast, and by the Vosges and the Haardt Mountains on the 
west. 

The Jura Mountains are continued from Switzerland across 
South Germany, m a north-easterly and northerly direction, 
as the Swabian and Franconian Jura. 

On the eastern bor«ler of South Germany the Bohinerwald Moun- 
tains separate Havana from Bohemia. 

I’he Erzgebirge Mountains 8e])arate Saxony from Bohemia, and 
further cast the Riesengebirge and Sudetes sejxtrate Silesia 
f l oin Bohemia | 

From the Fichtelgebirge at the angle between the Bohinerwald 
and the Kizgcbiigo, the Thuringlan Mountains run north- 
west across middle ( ierinany 

The Harz Mountains are in the north of the Central Highlands, 
and in the uest, in the angle between the Moselle and the 
lihiiic, is the ancient volcanic region of the Eifel. 

(3) The sub- Alpine plateau is a continuation of the Swiss plateau, 
extending east of the Hhiiie as far as the Jnii. *lt lies 
betw^eeii the (German Juia and the Alps. Mnnilfli on the 
one plateau, and Bern on the other plateau, are exactly 
the same height above the sea. 

(4) Tlie Bavarian Alps form tho southern boundary of Bavaria. 
They are not the main chain of the Alps, but they rise 
above the snow-line, and contain Zugspltze, 9700 feet, the 

* • highest point in Germany. 

V. Rivers and Lakes. 

The seven largest riveis of Germany are the Memel, Vistula, 
Oder, Elbe, Weser, Rhine, and Danube. Only the Weser is 
entirely Geinian. 

The Rhine enters South Germany from Switzerland near Basel, 
and flows past Strassburg, Mannheim, Mainz, Kobleri«, 
• Bonn, and Cologne to the Netherlands. Its chief tributary 

^ pn the light bank is the Main (306 miles), which ri&es in the 

* Fichtelg^irge, on the borders of Bohemia, and Hows 
through tho heart of the Central Highlands, past Wurzburg 
a:.d Frankfurt, to the Rhine At Mainz. The Neckar (246 
miles) rises in the Black Forest, and flows past Stuttgart 
and Heidelberg to thv Rhine at Mannheim. Length, SIO 
miles. 

The Mosel (320 miles) is the chief tributary of the Rhine on the 
left bank, ft rises in tbe^Vench Vosges, enters Germany a 
little above Metz,* and joins the Rhine at Koblenz. 
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LaK£S— 

Lakes are found on the sub- Alpine plateau, and on the Northern 
plain. Ill north-eastern Germany they are very numerous. 
The haffs are connected with the sea, but the EurlsclieB HaJOT 
may be regarded as the largest lake in Germany. 

VI. Climate. 

There is a great difference between the east and the west. 
Western Germany has a moist and mild climate, resembling 
that of southern England. The wannest parts of the country 
are the valleys of the Rhine, Mosel, Neckar, and Main. Eastern 
Germany, as also the sub- Alpine plateau in the south, has a dry 
and extreme climate, like .that of southern Sweden. The Baltic 
poitsare ice-bound in winYer, and, east of the Oder, snow lies on 
the ground long after spring has begun in the basin of the Rhine. 

The average rainfall of Germany, about 28 inches, is a little less 
than that of France. It is highest on the southern and 
south-western slopes of the uiountains, and lowest in the 
north-east, where, in some places, it is less than 20 inches. 

„ VI r. Plants and Animals. 

VerJ’little of Germany is wasteland, and even the forests, which 
cover one-quarter of the country, are managed so as to 
yield the most profitable supply of timber. I’he pine, fir, 
white birch, and beech aie the commonest trees. 

The larger wild animals are extinct, but the wild boar, stag, 
and roe are still found in the forests. 

VTTI. People 

Population — 

As regards population, Germany, with 561 million in- 
habitants, comes second among the countries of Europe, and 
the population is increasing lupidly. 11 ic average density of 
population is 269 per square mile, but the industrial kingdom 
of Saxony, with 654 inhabitants to the .square mile, is the mosl 
densely populated state in the world 

Race, Lanquagk, and Religion — * 

The people are mainly Teutonic, but, in the south, there is\in 
admixture of the Keltic element, and, in the east, of the 
Slavonic element. *There are about 2^ milliou Poles in 
eastern Prussia. 

The language of the highlands^ called High German, is the 
language of the educated classes. The people of the 
northern plains speak Low German, and there are differ- 
ences ip customs and ways of thought, and probably 
descent, as well as in ladguago. % 
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More than 60 per cent, of the population are ProteBtants, and 
about f35 per cent. Roman Catholicfi. The latter only form 
a majority in Alsace-Ijorraine, Bavaria, and Baden. 

The Germans are a remarkably perse veiing, thrifty, and domestic 
people. They have a great geniuH for organisation, and 
are very amenable to discipline. 

IX. Products and Industries. 

Agriculture — 

The chief crops are rye, Oats, and potatoes. Beet root is 
also much grown. In the milder south-west, wlieat and barley 
aic grown, and the vine, hops, and tobacco are cultivated. 

Cattle and horses are bred largely, uni there are great numbers 
of swine. 

Minerals-- 

The highlands of Germany are rich in minerals, and the out- 
put of coal and iron is only less than that of the Ihiited 
Kingdom and tlic United 8tate.s of America 

The principal mineral districts are in the Lower Rhine high- 
lands. in tlie Harz Mountains, and in Saxony and Silesia. 
The chief coaldeldH west of the Rhine are ( 1 ) a contii]nation of 
the Belgian coaliicld near Aix la-Chapelle ; aiul (2) the 
Saarhrucken coalfield, south of the Mosel. Kast of the 
Rhine arc (3) the Ruhr valley coalfield, on which is Essen, 
with Krupp’s great steel woiks ; (4) the Saxony coalfield; 
(5) the coalfields of Silesia. Iron is generally found with coal. 

^ Zinc, lead, copper, ami silver are also laigcly produced. 

«Rock salt and other salts of great commercial value arc obtained 
in the North Geriiuin plain, especially round Stassfurt. 
Industries- 

Gerniany has made rapid strides in the development of her 
industries, and as an industrial country now i.uiks next to the 
United Kingdom. One-tliird of the population is engaged in 
nmnnfacturing iiidusfries cm or nesar the coalfields. 

The priricijial manufactures are the textiles- woollen, JiTie»i, 
cottov, and silk -iron and steel, paper, beet-sugar, glass, 
pqjbtery, cbemicals, and maebinery. Beer-brewing and wood- 
carving are also characteristic and imjiortant industiies. 

X. Communio^ions. 

The Bihiue is the most important waterway of Germany, and 
next in importance are the ^reat rivers of the North Gerniaii 
plain, which are connected with one another by canala 

A ship canal connects the estuary of the Elbe with the Baltic 
Sea near Kiel. * 
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Next to the Uinted States, (xernuiny has the greatest railway 
system in the world, and, from its central situation, it is of 
international importance. 

Berlin, on the route from western Europe to Russia, is the 
centre of the system. 

Other important centres are FrankfUrt-on-Maln, where the 
Rhine valley railways meet those of central and southern 
Geiinany ; Munich, on the route to Vienna and Consttuiti- 
nople, connected with Italy by the Brenner Pass line ; 
Leipzig, where lines from the northern plain meet those of 
Saxony and the northern Central Higlilands. 

XI Trade and Commerce 

The external tiado of (rcrniaii^ is advancing lapuily, and hei 
mercantile marine is second only to that of the Uniteil 
Kingdom. 

Trade is chiefly carried on with the United Kingdom, the 
United States, Austria-Hungary, and Russia. The exports 
are chiefly manufactuied goods : the imports food and raw 
materials. 

ExpbrtjS: Iron and iron goods, machinery, sugar, coal, 
textiles, paper, pottery, glass, leather goods, woollen goods, 
and aniline dyes 

Imports: Cereals, raw cotton, wool, coffee, hides, raw silk, 
petroleum. 

Xll. Government 

The Btate.s composing Germany have tlndr own independhnt 
foiTiis of government, but they ai(‘ Miboidinate to the central 
government for the conuiion affairs of the empiie. 

The Emperor must be the King of Prussia, and he appoints 
the Imperial Ministers There is also a Federal Council, 
representing the constituent states of the enipiie, and an 
Imperial Diet elected by the whole (lei man people - « 

Aumy-- 

The ^German Army is one of the largest, and is reputed to be 
the most efficient in Europe. , 

Navy — 

The navy is sufficient foe the defence of the coasts, hiit, in view 
of Germany’s colonial and commercial expansion, it is 
being greatly increased. ^ 

Education— 

Education is more perfectly organised than in any other 
country*. Every one can reaii and write ; there are 
numerous and excellent univei^ities ; and special educa- 
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tion for industries and commerce -lias been carried to great 
perfection. Much of Germany's remarkable progress in 
eveiy direction during the 19th century must be ascnlied 
to the attention paid to education. 

EMlGRATfON — 

The rapidly increasing population of Germany has caused a 
large emigration, clncfiy to the United States As a rule, 
German immigrants become naturalised m the country of 
their adoption, and make thriving citi/eiis. 

XIII. Political Sub-divisions and Towns. 

Gel nuiny la divided into NortJi Germany and South 
Germany. 

South Germany consists r>f Bavaria in tlie cast, Wttrtemberg in 
(lu centre, and Baden and part of Hesse along the Hhino 
in the west 'I’lie imperial province ot Alsace-Lorraine, 
west of tho Rhine, also belongs to South (Germany. 

By far the greater portion ot North Geimany is included in 
Prussia, winch has tin area of ]34,(>03 square miles 
Saxony, the state next in size, is only 57S7 squire* miles, 
and only one other, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, exceeds 5000 
square miles Most of the siuriller states occupy central 
Germany west of Saxony. The only states that share the 
coast with Prussia arc tho gi and duchies of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, Mecklenburg Strelitz. and Oldenburg, and the free 
^ towns of Ltibeck, Hamburg, and Bremen. 

Tow??s- - 

Berlin (1,884,000), the capital of Prussia and of the Gorman 
Empire, is situated on the Sj[>iee, m tho middle of the 
North (ierman plain It has many splendid buildings, and 
has grown very rapnlly to its present size. It has the 
principal German university, and is one of the leading 
^ • manufacturing and business towns of the empire. 

Charlottenburg (189,000), four miles west, is practically part Of 
t the capital. , 

^ ^mburg (706,000), a free town on the estuary of tho* Elbe, is 
practically one with Altona (16l,0(K)), a town of Prussia. 
It is tho greatest seaport on the continent of Europe, and 
liaff a large trade with Greak Britain and the United 
States. 

Munich (500,000), the capiBil of Bavaria, is situated on the Isar 
in the middle of the sub-Alpine plateau. It has many 
handsome buildings and the second university of the 
empire. It is a great railigay centre, and tfte greatest beer- 
brew'ing town in ^lio world, 

I.G. z 
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Ii6ip8ig (455,000), in Saxony, on the Elster, is, next to Berlin, 
the chief inland trade centre in Germany It is the centre 
of the Gorman book trade, and has a great university, the 
third in the empire. 

Breslau (422,000), on the Oder, is the capital of the Prussian 
province of Silesia. It is a busy manufacturing town, and 
a centre of trade with the countries to the east. 

Dresden (395,000), the capital of Saxony, mi the Elbe, is famous 
for its art treasures and line aichitecture. It is also a 
manufacturing town, making luarios, sewing-machines, 
china figures, etc. 

Colognie (372,000), on the left bank of the lower Rhine m 
Prussia, is an irnnoitant river-port and railway centre, 
and is famous for it%i cathedral 

Frankfurt-on-Main (28S,00i)) is the great railway and trade 
centre of western Germany. It is a busy river- port. 

]ISa(?deburg (229,000) is the capital of the Prussian province of 
Saxony. It is situated on the Elbe, whore the railways! 
from Berlin, Leipzig, and Hamburg meet, and is very 
strongly fortdied It is tho centre of the beet-sugar trade 

Hanover (235,000), the capitiil of the province (foimcily king- 
dom) of that name, is a rising manufacturing town. 

DtisBeldorf (213,000) is a manufacturing town on the Rhine 
below Cologne. 

KOnigsberg (188,0(K)), on the Pregel in east Prussia, has a large 
trade in hemp, flax, tow, and timlior. 

Nuremberg (261,000), in Hava^A, is a town witJi beautiful old 
buildings of the Middle Ages, when it was the chief com- 
mercial town in (xeimany. It is again becoming com- 
mercially important. 

Chemnlts (206,000), on the Saxony coalfield, is a great cotton- 
spinning town. 

Stuttgart (176,000), prettily situated on the Ncckar, is the 
capital ot VVurtemberg. It is an industrial town, and the 
centre of the South German printing and publishing truidcv 

Bremen (163,000), a free town on the Weser estuary, is a rising 

Stettin (211,000), on tho Oder, the capital of Pomerania, is a 
busy port (the nearest to Berlin) and an industrial centre. 

Elberfleld (156,000) and Barmen (141,000) are towns engaged in 
textile industric^s thrt have grown up on the Ruh** coidfleld. 

Straseburg (150,000), the capital of Alsace-Lorraine, situated 
near the Rhine, is an important trade and railway centre. 
It has a famous cathedral. 

Danadg (140,000), in the delta of the Vistula on Danzig Bay, is a 
manufacturing town, and exports wood and \^eat that 
cx>me8 down Vistula. , 
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Halle (156,000), on the Saale, la a growing manufacturing town, . 
and the seat of an ancient university. 

Brunswick (128,000), the capital of the duchy of that name, 
exports agricultural produce. 

Dortmund (142,000) is the centre of the coal-mining industry on 
tlie Ruhr coalfield. 

Aix-la-Cliapelle, or Aachen (135,000), has a woollen industry, and 
manufactures needles. Tt is famous for its mineral springs. 

Krefeld (107,000), near the IJhiiie below Dusseldorf, is the. 
principal seat of the silk and velvet manufacture. 

Other important towns are Mulhausen, Karlsruhe, Mannheim, 
Mainz (Mayence), Koblenz (Ooblcntz), in the Rhine valley ; 
Bonn, Gottingen, Heidelberg, Jena, Tubingen, university 
towns ; Kiel and Wilhelmshavia, naval ports. 


XIV. Foreign Possessions. 

Germany has about one million srjuare miles of foreign posses- 
Hions, all of which have been acquired since 1884. 

In Africa, < iennauy has Cterman South-west Africa, German East 
Africa, and Kamenm and Togoland m the Gulf ofr Guinea, 
amounting to over 900,000 pquarc miles. Shft altD has 
Kiauchau Bay in China, and several archipelagoes in the 
Pacific. 


Questions 

1. Describe the situation of Germany. What countries lie north 
afld south of it ? What is its shape? 

2. What are tlie disadvantages of the German coast from a com- 
mercial point of view i W'hat are the hads ? 

3. Into what natural divisions is Germany divided? Draw' a 
sketch-map showing the cliief mountain ranges of the central high 
lands. 

4. Draw a sketch-map showing the courses of the principal rivers 

^^oss the northern plain Name the openitigs on the coast, and 
mark the position of the ports. • 

5ji What part of Germany belongs to the basin of the Danube ? 

^ 6. What Kinds of climate are found in Germany ? Where are the 
wiue districts, and why ? 

7. What is the most thickly populated part of Germany ? Why 

IS this 80 ^ • 

8. The .staple food of the peasantry is rye or black bread. Give a 

reason for this, • 

9. Where arc the chief coalfields? Mark their positions on a map, 
and also the following tovrns : Aix-la-Chapelle, Saarbrucken, Essen, 
Elbcrdeld, Barmen, Krefeld, Thq^nuitz, Dortmund, Breslau. 

10. Why IS the GermfUi mil way system of European importance? 
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Mention towns that are important as railway centres, and say in 
wliat their importance consists. 

11. Give some account of the trade of Germany. Give reasons for 
its rapid expansion in recent years. 

12. Name and give the situation of the South German States. 
Give some account of the chief towns in each. 

13. Give the six largest towns in Prussia. Say what they are 
noteworthy for, and give their exact situation. 

14. Draw a sketch-map of the Llhine valley, marking the towns 
situated where its tributaries join it. 

15. What and where are Silesia, Wilhelmshavcn, Riigen, the 

Erzgebirge, Zugapitze, the Ncokar, Bonn, the Black Foiest, the 
Eifel, Oldenburg, Lubeck, Hamburg, the Elster, Jena, Karlsruhe, 
and Kiel? ^ 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

I. Situation and Size. 

Austria-Hungary is a state formed by the union under one 
ruler of* tw^o distinct monarchies— the erninre of Austria, and the 
kingdom 'of llni iga i;\ 

Its geographical features — surface, climate, races, and lan- 
guages — are the most varied of any coniitry in Eiiroj^e. 

Austria-Hungary occupies the south-east of central Europe. 
An oblong, with Budapcist no the centre, whose longest sides 
are the parallels of 45“ and 50®, and the shortest sides the 
meridians of 13® and 20% encloses nearly the whole of it^ 

Small portions of the country project out of tins oblong, and 
Dalmatia, the narrow strip along the Adriatic, extends as 
far south ns 42' . 

The area of Austria-Hungary is 240,043 square miles, so that it 
is considerably larger than cither Germany or France 

II. Boundaries. * * 

North : G(*rrnaiiy and Russia. 

East : (Russia and Roumania. ^ 

South : Roumania, Servia, Montenegro, the Adriatic Sea, and 
Italy. 

West : Italy, Switzerland, and Germany. t 

III, Coast. 

Austria-Hungary extends to the 'Adriatic, but its seaboard, as 
it leads to a mountainous interior, is of littlo commercial 
value. It consists of the gulfs of Trieste and Quarnero, 
separated by the peninsula of Istrja, aud the rocky coast of 
Dsilmatia, fringed by numerous islands. 
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IV. ReUef. 

The natural divisions of Austria-Hungary correspond very 
closely with its main political divisions. 

The whole of tlu‘ south-west, from the Dan u be to lat. 46', is 
occupied by the eastern Alps, which lonsist of three main ranges 
running west and east, thnuigh the Tyrol and the provinces east 
of it, as far as the plains t>f Hungdiy. 

Valleys running in the same direction separ.'tc ihe central range, 
which contains the highest peaks, Ortler Spitze (12,800 
feet), and the Gross Glockner (12,400), from the langes 
north and south of it ^ 

In the iioi til- west, on the other side of the Danube valley 
occupied bv Austria proper, is Bohemia, a plateau forming the 
basin of the upper Kibe 

Bohemia is enclosed by the Bohnier Wald, the Erzgebirge, the 
Rlesengeblrge aiul Sudetes laiigcs, which separate it from 
Germany. 

Between Bohemia and the w'cstorn slopes of the C^arpayitana are 
Moravia, and, north of it, Austrian Silesia. 

The Carpathians start from the Danube near Pressburg, and 
return to the Danube as the Transylvanian Alps tui the bonlers 
of Rouniaina, after making a gieat eurv^e, more than 1000 miles 
lo^g, enclosing the plains of Hungary. 

*In the north they expand into the Hungarian highlands, where, 
in High Tatra, S7()0 feet, they reach their highest. In ihe 
east theyoxpeand into tlie highlands ot Transylvania. 

Galicia and Bukovlna occupy the northern and north -w'es tern 
slopes of the (^irpathians, and belong geographically to the 
adjoining parts of Russia 

The Alps m the south-east are separated from the mountaUis 
of tl^e Balkan Peninsula, which are knowui as the Dinaric or 
Illyrian Alps, by a l)arieii limestone plateau called tlfe Karst, 
ndrlh of the peninsula of Istria, in whicli the rivers disappear 
underground. ^ 

The northern portions of the Dinaric mountains, and the tongue 
of lowland between 1||ie Drave and the Save form Croatia 
and Slavonia. 

Further south Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Dalmatia alon^ the 
Adriatic coast, are traversed by ranges of the Dinaric 
system, whose gcjperal direction is parallft to the coast of 
the Adriatic. 
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V. Rivers and Lakes. 

The greate»t part of AuHtria-lI angary belongs to the middle" 
basin of the Danube. This great nvei*, the second in Europe, 
rises in the Black Forest, iu Germany, enters Austria as a 
navigable river from Bavaria, and takes an eastward course 
Vienna, through the “Hungarian Gate” between the Alps and 
Carpathians near Pressburg, into Hungary. It then tunis 
sharply south, and flows past Budapest to its confluence with 
the Drave. Resuming an eastward course, it receives the Theiss, 
which flows south paiallel to the Danube across the great 
Hungarian plain, and the Save, and finally leaves Hungary b> 
the “Iron .Gates” between the 'Piansy Ivanian Alps and the 
northern spurs of the Balkans. 

The Danube receives many important tributaries. The March 
brings to it above Pressburg the drainage of Moravia, the 
Inn that of northern Tyrol, trie Drave that of the central and 
eastern slopes of the Alps, the Save the drainage of the 
south-eastern Alps, and that of the northern slopes of the 
* pinaric Alps in Bosnia, the Theiss that of eastern Huiigaiia 
and 'rransylvania. 

The Elbe rises in northern Bohemia, but its tributary the Moldau 
brings to it most of the drainage of the Bohemian plateau. 

The Oder rises m the north of Moravia, and flows across Silesia 
into Germany. 

Galicia belongs to the basins oi the Vistula and Dniester, l>q.th 
of which rivers rise on the not them slopes of the Car- 
pathians. 

The Adige drains southern Tyrol, and flows from the Alps into 
the plains of Lombardy. 

Lakes-— 

The largest lake is Lake Balaton nr Flatten See, in Hungary. 

VI. Climate 

In the^west the country is under the influence of the Atfiintic 
Ocean, and the climate, though it vanes w'lth the elevation, 'is 
generally moderate. The valley of the Adigt* and the Adriatic 
lauds have a Mediterranean climate with warm suiLuiers and 
mild winters. 

Hungary and Galicia have an extreme or continental climate, 
with hot summers and very cold winters. 

The rainfall is heaviest on the mountains that encircle the 
country.^ The rainfall oi the intjerior plains and plateaux 
varies from 15 to 25 inches. 
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Vf{. Plants and Animals. 

The mountains are mostly forest clad, and one-third of the 
whole country is under forest. 

The plains of eastern Hungary and of Galicia belong to the 
grassy steppe region of south-eastern Kurope. 

Many wild animals remain in the great forests. The hear, wolf, 
wild boar, stag, deer, etc., are common. 

V n I People. 

Population— 

The population iii 1890 was 411 bullions, or 167 to the square 
mile. 

Austria-Hungary is tlier<‘fore n^hei more populous than 
France, and considerably less j)o]uilous than Germany. 

Races and Lanoi;aoi-s - 

The people aie of many laces The Teutonic race predominates 
in tW west and south-^^cst, and Germans form about one- 
fourth of the total population. Slavs form nearly half the 
population Chechstin Bohemia and Moravia, Poles in 
(Galicia, Groats in Croatia and Dalmatia. About 3} millions 
are of Romanic race. Roumanians in Transylvahia, and 
Italians in the southern Tyiol and on the AdnatTc coast. 

The Silagyars, a distinct race, form about half the population of 
Hungary. 

As the result of this mixture of races a variety of languages is 
spoken, and in most paits of the country at least two 
languages are in ennunon use. 

Resjuions-- 

Most of the people are Roman Catholics, but, in the cost, Pro- 
testants and mcmbcis of the Greek Church are found, and 
in some ton ns there is a majority of Jews. 

IX. Products and Industries. 
^^ustria-Hungary is still mainly an agi icultural country. 
Agricultural Products— • 

TVe principal cereals of Austria are rye and oatS, and of 
Hungary wheat and maize. 

Hungarian wheat is of excellent quality, and its cultivation is 
extending steadily. » 

Potatoes, beetroot, barley and hemp are also important cr^. 
Hops are grown m Bohemia, and tobacco in Hungary. The 
vine is cultivated in*the warmer valleys of the Tyrol and 
Bohemia, and extensively in Hungary 
Minerals — , 

There la much rninenV wealtlf in the mountainous parts of thii 
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country, especially Bohemia and Silesia, where coal, lignite, and 
iron are abundant. 

Galicia has great salt mines, Styna, in the eastern Alps, has a 
very pure iron ore. Silver, lead, quicksilver, and zinc are 
also obtained. 

Industries— 

As usual, the principal industries are found near the coal 
supply, and the rnanufactiiring districts of northern Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Silesia are the most densely populated parts of 
the country. 

Woollen, linen, cotton, and Jute goods, iron goods, especially agri< 
cultural implements and machinery, are manufactured. 
Bohemian glass is famous. Fezes for tlic eastern markets 
and hent-wood furniture are specialities of Austria. Pilsen 
IS famous foi its beer Silk is manufactured in the southern 
Tyrol. 

X Communications 

The Danube is navigable by steamers throughout the empire, 
and so too are the lower courses of its tributaries the Theiss, 
the Drave, and the Save The Molddii is navigable from Prague 
downwai^ls. 'Ihc railwa}' b^atem is incomplete, especially in 
Hungary, but the main lines connecting the emjiin* with the 
surrounding countries are constructed, and Yionna is a great 
meeting place of international routes. 

Austria is connected with Ita^y by the Brenner pass, and with 
Trieste ami Fiunie by tlie Semmering pass The Arljicrg 
tunnel connects it with Swit/erlaiid, and railways cross 
several passes leading to Germany and Russia. The line to 
Constantinople loaves the counti y at Belgrade. 

XI. Traxie and Commerce. 

The trade of Austria-Hungary 'with other couirtries is not great, 
but it has increased since the development of the porftS 3f 

i Trieste and Fiume. 

The principal imports are* raw cotton, grain, raw Wool, 
coffee, and tobacco. 

The principal exports arc : wheat and barley, sugar, timber, 
animals, and woollen goeds. Theie is no great «:3xport of 
manufactured products. 

Xll. Goverri'mont. 

Austria and Hungary are entirely independent as regards 
internal administration," but th^ Empeior oi Austria is always 
King of Hungary, and the relations \/ith foreign powers, the 
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army an4 navy, and the caiaioms are nfianaged by the common * 
ministry of the Aiistro-Hiingarian Monarchy. 

Army and Navy — 

Military service is compulsory, and the army is one of the 
largest in Europe. 

The navy is intended mainly for coast defence, and is highly 
etiicient. Its headquarters are at Pola on the Adriatic. 

Education— 

Some of the provinces are of backward i-itrilisation, and the 
general standard of education is not so high as in the 
countries to the west. 

In Austria less than half, and in Hungary more than half the 
population can neither read nm* write. 

Higher education is good, and there are famous universities at 
Vienna, Prague, and Budapest. 

There is a considerable emigration to the United States and to 
South America. 


XI fl. Towns. 

Vienna (1,«365,000), the capital of Austria and of the*AustriA- 
Huiigarian monarchy, is situated on the right tJ^nk of the 
Danube near the last spins of the Alps. Ibis a beautiful 
city, a lailway centre of European importance, and a manu- 
facturing town Its special manufactures are bronze goods 
and iiistriiineiits, furniture, clothes, and fancy w^ares. The 
Viennese are a lively and pleasure-loving people, and 
* • Vienna attracts people of many nationalities. 

Budapest (506,000), the c.apital of Hungary, is picturesquely 
situated on both banks of the Danube. It was formerly 
two towns, Buda on the light bank aiid Pest on the left 
bank of the Danube. It is a growing place, and is the 
centre of the intellectual and commercial life of Hungary. 

^^Frague (184,100), the capital of Bohemia, is situated m the 
narrow valley of the Moldau. It has two universities, one 
for Germans and one for Chechs. It is an important 

• railway centre, and manufactures engines and railway cars. 
^ Ttieste (158,300) is the chief port of Austria, and has developed 
rapidly since the railway to the interior was made. It 
stands on an open bay at ^ the north-east end of the 
Adriatic. 

Lemberg (128,400) is the largest town of Galicia, and a junction 
for lines leading to* Russia. West of it is Cracow, the 
ancient capital of Poland. Csemowitz, on the Pruth, near 
the Russian frontier, is the capital of Bukovina. 

Grata (113,500), the capital of Styria, is on dhe railway which 
crosses the eastern spurs of the Alps to Trieste 
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Laibach, the capital of Carniola, Salsburg, beautifully situated 
on the borders of Bavaria, Pressburg (Pozsouy), a handsome 
city on the Danube close to the Austrian border, Bruxm, the 
capital of Moravia, and the chief centre of the woollen 
manufactuie, Szeged, Debreczen, and Arad, the chief towns 
of tlie great Hungarian plain, and Flume, on the Gulf of 
Quariiero, the port of Hungary, have all less thau 100,000 
inhabitants. 

Austria* Hungaiy has no foreign possessions, but since 1878 has 
ruled Bosnia and Herzegovina (area, 23,000 square miles), 
nominally 'rurkish pioviiices, and belonging geographically 
to the Balkan Peninsula. This tciiitory is mountainous, 
and half of it is foiest, but the soil is naturally tertile, and 
there is much inincAd wealth 

The people are Groatians of Slavonic race, and more than one- 
third are Muhaiuiriadans. Civilisation is very backward, 
but there has been great progress since the Austrian occupa- 
tion, and roads and light railways have been constructed. 
Tobacco is the most important crop, and tlici e is ainindance 
of ftnit. Dried plums at e exported. The capital of Bosnia 
^is Sarajevo (38,000), in the south of Bosnia, and of Herze- 
gK^vina, Mastar. 

lieohtenatein is a very small independent i^latc on the borders of 
Switzerland. 

QiiKsrioN.s. 

1. Describe the situation of Austria-Hungary, and compare it as 
to size with the surrounding countries, and with India 

2. Describe shortly the iiatiir»d features of the divisions of Aust^fa- 
Hungary, and the corresponding differences of climate. 

3. Draw a sketch-maxi of the basin oi the Danube, showing its 
principal tributaries \Vhat other large rivers have their origin 
within the country ? 

4. What are the principal races inhabiting Austria-Hungary, and 
fvhat parts of the country <lo they inhabit ^ 

5. what parts of the country are industrial, and what aro tVK.4l 
jpgrkic^l products ? 

6. Why is Vienna a railway centre of European importance’! 

7. What and where are Budapest, Lemberg, 'J'licstc, Cracow, 

Debreczen, Pressburg, Salsburg, and Brunu? " 

ROUMANIA. 

I. Situation, Size, and Boundaries. 

Roumaiiia occupies the delta and the northern part of the 
lower basin of tlie Danube. It Jias Russia north and east of it, 
Hungary to the west, Servia and BulgaiSa on the south. 
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Its boundaries aie for the most part natural ones. The Car- 
pathians separate it from Hungary, the River Pruth from 
Russia, the Danube from Servia and Bulgaria, and, in the 
oast, it touches the Black »Sea. 

In shape it resembles a hutterily with its open wings resting on 
the Carpathians, its head being the delta of the Danube, 
and the tract to tlie south of it called the Dobruja. The 
northern wing is the ancient principality of Ofoldavia, and the 
southern wing that of Walachia. 

The area of Rouinanu is 50,720 .square mil .s, so that it is nearly 
the same size as Kiigland 

11. Relief and Swivers 

Moldavia occuim‘S the eastern slopes of the Carpathians, and 
extends to the Pruth. Most of it is a plateau slopii*g smith. 

Walachia o<TU I lies til e southern .slopes of the Trans\ Ivaiiian 
Alps, and the rich alluvial plain oe tween them and the 
Dauiihe ^ 

Near the Danube it is veiy low and marshy, whereas the 
southern Bulgaiian bank is high ^ * 

The Danube ( ISOO milei,) enters the eountiy at the “Iron Gates,*’ 
and skirts the southern edge of the W alachian plain until 
it reaches the Dobuiia jilateau. It then turns north, and, 
after receiving the Pruth. breaks up, and forms a low and 
swampy delta Its ccuttal distiibutary, called the Solina 

• ^ mouth, IB the one used by shipping, and is kept open by 
aititicial means. The coast of the delta and of the Dobruja 
is low, with many lagoons. 

III. Climate and Products. 

Roimiania has the ty})ical climate of Kasterii Europe. The 
i«ffffall is small, the summers hot, and the winters extremely 
cold. The moan annual teiupcvature of the capital is about Hie 
aam^ as that of London, but the jmigc of temperature is about 
double. 

In the south-east the country is steppe, and affords gracing 
gitDund for sheep and cattle. %The rest of the Roumanian 
plain IS a very rich grain euuntry, and large quantities of 
wheat and maize ar^ exported. On the higher grounds 
cattle, sheep, and horses are bred, and there are large herds 
of goats and sWine in the forests of the Carpathians. 

Roumania is essentially an agricultural country, and the indus- 
tries are unimpfV'tant. TThere is some salt-mining, and 
petroleum is extracted. 
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IV. Communications and Trade. 

The Danube is an international trade highway, and the Prnth 
is also navigable. 

Rukarest is the centre of the railway systenn which is con- 
nected with the Russian and Hungarian systems, and is 
fairly complete. 

Cereals are the only large export, and textiles and metals are 
the principal Imports. 

V. People and Government. 

The population is nearly^6 millions, or 116 to the square mile. 

The Roumanians arc oi Romanic lace, and speak a Romance 
language, with a considerahle admixture of Slavonic words 
The majority belong to the Greek church, and the remainder 
are mostly Jews. 

Since 1881 the government has hern a limited monarchy, and the 
country has made rapid pro/'t ess since it was made com- 
pletely independent of Turkey in 1878. 

SliUtary service is compulsory, and education is free and com- 
j^ulsory, hut is still backward. 

VI. Towns 

Bukarest (282,000), the capital is situated in the middle of the 
Walachian plain. Since the country obtained its indepen * 
deuce the town has improved greatly, and now has iiiime|^(Kis 
handsome buildings of western type. It has a university 

Jassy (78,000), near the Pruth, is the capital of Moldavia. 

Oalatz and Braila ate the principal ports. They are situated on 
the Danube above the delta, and are connected by railway 
with the capital and with southern Russia. 

Questions. ^ 

1. Describe the natural boundaries and natural divisions of 

Ron mania. * 

2. What countries does the Danube place it m direct cominunioa- 
tion with ? 

3. What are the chief pr<ylucts of Roumaiiia, and wjjat are the 
principal imports ? 

4. Compare the country with England as regards size and density 

of population. ' 

5. What do you know of Jassy, Galatz, the Dobruja, and Bukarest ? 
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THE STATES OF THE BALKAN PENINSULA. 

T. Introductory. 

The Balkan Peninsula is the most easterly of the three 
peninsulas stretching south from the mainland of Europe. 
iJnlike Italy and the Iberian Peninsula it has a long land fron- 
tier, and is not cut off from the mainland by .i 'J.alii of iiiountaiiis. 
The Danube, the Save, and the Kulpa., a tributary of the latter, 
form a natural boundary, ^^hich is completed to the Adriatic by 
a line drawn from the source of the Kulpa to Kiurne, and to the 
Black Sea by the southern border of the Dobiuja in Boiimania. 

The states aloni; the noithern fiontier arc Bulgaria in the east, 
Servla in the centre, Bosnia, now under Aubtnan rule, in 
the west. The Adriatic seaboard is occupied by Dalmatia 
and Croatia, belonging to Austria. 

South of these states are '^irkey, and the small state of Monte- 
negro in the west. 

The quadrilateral foimed by these states is the Balkan Peninsula 
proper. Another peninsula projecting from tffis in the 
south-west is mainly occupied by Greece. The whole penin- 
sula is coinjirised between 30“ and 40“ lat. N. It is in the 
same longitude as Cape Colony. In aiea the peninsula 
comes between Italy and the Iberian Peninsula. 

• . IT. Coasts. 

The shores of the peninsula proper are washed on the east by 
the Black Sea and the Bosporus, on the south by the Sea of 
Marmora, the Dardanelles, and the Aegean Sea, and on the 
west by the Strait of Otranto, and the Adriatic Sea. 

Greece projects into the Mediterranean, and has the Aegean Sea 
on the east, and the Ionian Sea on the west. 

In the Bosporus and Dardanelles, at the ends of the Sea,j>f 
Marmora, Europe almost touches Asia, and these straits and 

* the Aegean archipelago have been crossing place? between 

• Europe and Asia from the earliest times. 

The northern shore of the Aegean Sea is mostly low, but the 
m^intainoua peninsula of Chalcidice, with its three pro- 
montories, cuts off the Qulf of Salonica in the west. 

The coast of Greece is mojit irregular, and is indented on every 
side by deep gulfs which subdivide the country. Southern 
Greece, the Morea or Peloponnesus, is thus cut off from the 
rest of the country by the Gulfs of Aeglna |ind Corinth, and 
the connecting l^fhmus of Corinth is now crossed by a ship 
canal. 
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Cape Matapan, the moat southerly point of the Balkan Fenin 
aula, la at the end of the middle proinotory of tlie three 
which project from the south of the Peloponnesus. 

The west coast facing the Adriatic is low as far as the south of 
Montenegro ; further north it is mountainous. 

Islands — 

The Ionian Islands, of which the largest are Corfu, Cepluilonla, 
and Zante, he off the west coast of Greece. The Northern 
Sporades and Cyclades he oil‘ the east coast. The largest 
island of Greece is Euhoea, close to the north-east coast. 
Still larger is Crete or Gandia, a mountainous island (Mount 
Ida, 8000 feet) south of the Aegean Sea, recently gtanted 
self-government uilier the suzerainty of Turkey. 

111. Relief and Bivers. 

Only small portions of the Balkan I'cninsula aie below 60(1 
feet in elevation. A strip of Jdulaml borders tlie Danube and 
Save in the noHh ; another atiip’^nnins towards the Black Sea 
south pf the Balkans in East Rumelia ; and the lower basins of 
the Maw.taa, Vardar, and other uvers form j>atc]»eH of low 
country at different parts of the coast Bat most of the penin- 
sula IS composed of mountains, inooiitain basins, and deep 
valleys. 

The Dinarlc Alps in the west consist of a number of rauget 
parallel to one another a.nd the coast of the Adriatic. T]icy 
are continued down to the extremity of Greece by the 
Findus range and its offshoots. This system has a striking 
resemblance to the mountain systCtn of the Indo-China 
Peninsula. 

In the north-east the Ballians continue the curve of the Car- 
pathians soutli and east to the Black 8ca. They slope 
gently to the Danube, and abruptlv to East Kuuieli<c^] 4 (it 
^ they never rise above 8(KX) feet, and are crossed by nume- 
rous passes. 

The*mountain region between the Balkans and the Dinarit Alps 
shows no regular system. A line of valleys and mounhiiii 
basins has afibrded a route from time immemorial from 
Central Europe to the Aegean Sea and Asia Mi^or. 

The Rhodope Mountains, or Despoto Dag^h, running towards the 
Black Sea, bound the middle basin of the Maritsa on the 
south. They rise to nearly 10, 060 feet. The highest point 
in the peninsula is in the Shardagh, 10,000 feet, north of 
the head waters of the Vardar, hut Olympus in Thessaly, 
on the borders of Greece, is nearly as high, and Pamassufl, 
in the heart of Greece, is over 8000 feet. 
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The chief rivers are tihc Morava, a tributary of the Danube 
which drains Seivia, the Vardar, which flows to the Cult of 
Saloiiica, and the Mantsa, the largest river of the peninsula, 
which drains East Ilunieiia, and flows past Adrianople to 
the Aegean Sea All tliese have their origin in the central 
highlands. 

IV Climate and Products. 

The Balkan PeniiiMila is faithei south tluiu most of France, 
but the eflViot ol lovoi latitude is intorfotcd with b> the eleva 
tion ot much of the coiiiitrv, and in the oast In exposure to the 
cold winds from the Itlissian stcpjies. 

Hence the middle of the pcninsullf pioper, and the Black Sea 
eofistlands, hrl^c‘ hot suniiners and \eiy cold winters The 
west and south coasts and the wliole of rireece have a 
Mcditeriancan eliinate with hot sii miners and mild winters, 
and the Adiiatic seaboatd has a heavy rainfall. 

The vegetatiem of the interior, like the cliiihite, is that of 
cential Einope; in fhc W'est and south it is that of the 
Mcdiieii.iiu.vn, and in the lowlands evergreen slisubs and 
the olive take the place of the oak, beech, aiidrpine. In 
the cast there is a steppe region. 

Maize and wheat fire the princiiial cereals giowii, and fruit 
is abundant. 

The people in many parts live by reaiing cattle, sheep, and 
• goats, and great nerds swme feed in the oak forests of 
• the mountains 

The animal life tells ns that wc .arc nearing the cast. Jackals, 
buifaloes, .ind fat-tailed sheep are found in the plains of the 
south find oast. 

The peninsula is iich in mineials, but, except a little coal, they 
are scarcely woi ked. 

People. 

The Balkan Peniiisnla has a eonsidenibly smaller population 
(J5^ millions) than eitlior of the other two southern peninsulas. 

This is partly due to the inhospitable nature of much of the 
country, and partly t<» century's of misrule. 

In the peninsula proper the pei»ple are mostly of Slav race->^ 
Bervians and Bulgarians. 

The Albanians in the soiTth-west aie Romanic, and the Greeks 
are of kindred stock. Turks are only numerous in Turkey, 
where they form about one-tJiird of the population. 

Numerous Greeks, Jsgrs, and Armenians are settled in the towns 
and on the coast as tradesmen and merchants. 
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The condition of the people is improving, and life and property 
are much safer than they were when the whole of the 
peninsula was under Turkish rule. But civilisation is still 
backward, and, except in Greece, the majority of the 
people can neither read nor write. Most of the people 
belong to the Greek Church. The I'urks are Muhammadans. 

VT. Communications. 

The Danube and the Save form moat of the nortliern boundary, 
but of the interior rivers only the Maritsa is at all serviceable 
as a waterway. 

Roads also are bad, being often mere tracks. 

An international railwajl now follows the old route from central 
Europe to Constantinople. Tt goes up the Morava valley 
from Belgrade, then crosses >the Sofia basin, and descends 
the Maritsa valley to Adrianople and Constantinople 

From a point further up the Morava valley a line gains access 
to the valley of the Vardar, which it descends to Salonica. 
There are also several line* of railway iii Bulgaria and 
Greece. 

f 

Vll. States and Towns. 

BULGARIA. 

Bulgaria (38,000 square miles population, 3i millions) occupies 
the Balkans and their northern slopes as far as the Danube, and 
the Sofia basin south-west cf the Balkans. Since 1886 it 
also comprised East Rurnelia south of the Balkans. * 

The country, which extends to the Black vSea on the east, is a 
principality under the suzerainty of the Sultan of Turkey. 

Maize and wheat are the chief crops of the Danube basin ; south 
of the Balkans in East Rumelia, tobacco, cotton, silk, wine, 
and fruit are produced. Roses are largely grown for the 
extraction of attar 

• Grain, farm produce, and attar of roses are exported ; textiles, 
metals, and machinery, chiefly from the United Kingdom 
and Austria, are the principal imports. 

Towns— 

Sofia (46,600), in a mountain basin south of the Bajkans, is the 
capital. The railway to Constantinople passes tlirough it. 

Philippopolie (41,000), on the Maritsa, is the capital of East 
Rumelia. Vldin, Varna, Bfushchuk, SlUstria, and Plevna 
are noted in connection with military history. A railway 
connects Rushchuk on the Danube with Vama on the coast, 
and a ifranch from the Oonstantmople line goes to Burgas 
Bay. 
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SERVIA ' 

The kingdom of Servia (18,455 square miles: population 
about millions) lies west of Bulgaria, tout lung the Danube 
and Save on the north. 

It occupies the basin of the Moiava, and is the only Balkan 
state that is ciitiiely inland. 

In the east it is traversed by the Balkans, which lun down to 
the Danube at the Iron Gates The Drin, another tributary' 
of the Danube, forms the greater pai t it^ boundary on the 
west. 

Less than a quarter of the country is under cultivation, and the 
people depend mainly on the breeding of live-stock, particu- 
laily swine. Fruit, especially eplums, is very abundant. 

Trade is carried on with Austria-Hungary, swine, prunes (dried 
pliiiiis), and farm produce being exported, and manufactured 
goods being imported. 

Towns -- 

Belgrade (00,000), the capital, is situated on a hill at the junc- 
tion of the Save and#thc Danube. It commands the route 
from central to south-eastern Eurojic At Nish ^2,000), 
on the upper ^lorava, the lines to ConstanUnople and 
8alonica diverge 


MONTENEGRO. 

This is «i small pniicijiality in the Dinaiic Alps, with an area 
of 3600 squaie miles and a population of a qiiaiter of a million. 

**The inhabitants, a stalwait laee of honest mountain folk, who 
have always maintained their indopeiidcnce, make their 
living by cattle -rearing. The capital, Cetinje, is only a 
large village. 

TURKEY. 

viwP'Wth of the sbites already described the teriitory remaining 
under the despotic rule of the Sultan stretches fiom sea to sea. 
yurkey-iii-Europe has an area of 65,75*2 square mijes and a 
population of 6 millions. 

It comprises Albania in the west, in the Dinaric region, and, 
east of Albania, the ancient countries of Aacedonla and 
TliSrace. • 

Owing to bad government the peasants are veiy poor and 
ignorant, roads are chad, agriculture is backward, and 
industries scarcely exist. 

The principal crops are wheat, maize, cotton, and tobacco. 
Olives grow on the southern coast, and %lne, opium, and 
silk are proilucedf 
l.G. 9 A 
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Tho buffiBlo is the ordinary beast of burden. 

Trade is principally carried on with tho United Kingdom, and 
the chief exports are fin^pes, silk, figs, mohair, olive oil, 
opium, cotton, valonla (acorns) ; and the chief imports 
linen, sugar, cotton quilts, coffee, flour, ^.nd rice. 

Towns— 

Constantinople, or Stamhul (1,]25,(HX>), the capital, once the 
capital of the Roman empire, an<l the most famous city of 
the world in the early middle ages, is splendidly situated on 
the Golden Horn, an inlet running i^ostward at the southern 
end of the Bosporus. The mosque of St. Sofia survives 
from Roman times. On the opposite side of the Golden 
Horn are the European suburbs of <P6ra and Oalata. About 
half the inhabitant i arc Id uhamtnadans ; the rest are Greeks, 
Armenians, and other foreigners It is a great etnporium 
for Eastern goods. The Orient express runs from Pans, via 
Vienna, Budapest, and Belgrade, to Constantinople in 7*2 
hours. 

Salonlca (105,000), near the mouth of Vardar at the head of the 
Gulf of Salonica, is one of Gie tennim of the great lailway 
from central Europe, aii<l is thus in direct coinniunicatioii 
with Pans and Loudon. It is an important port, and half 
the population are Jews of Spanish origin. 

Adrlanople (81,000) stands at the head of navigation on the 
Mantsa, where the roads from the Balkans meet the railway 
to Constantinople. It is a place of great military importance, 
and also a trailing and Tnanuf>ietiiring town. 

Gallipoli (*10,000), on the Dardanelles, is the principal station 
of the Turkish fleet. 

Janlna (20,000) and Scutari on the Drin, close to Lake Scutari, 
are the principal towns m Albania. 

The I'urkish or Ottoman Empire includes about one million 
square miles in Asia and Northern Africa, besides Egypt, 
Bulgaria, and other countries only nominally part of the 
empiie. 

GREECE. 

The kingdom of Greece (25,014 square miles : population, 
millions) occupies the iiiountaiiious and irregular peninsula, with 
its attached islands, th at projects southward from^the ^Ikan 
Peninsula proper. Tho country is famous as the seat of an early 
civilisation whose achievements in literature, art, and perhaps 
philosophy, remain unsurpassed. 

Many of the names of Greek geography are, in cons^uence, 
familirr to all persons of education, although their actual 
importance, in relation to the g".neral geography of Europe, 
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is usually but slight. Mounts Olympus, Parnassus, Ossa, - 
Pebou, Taygetus, are, however, geographically important ; 
but most of the rivers of Greek literature are scarce worthy 
the name, and such famous places as Sparta, Thebes, Corinth, 
Argos, etc. , are now small towns or mere villages. 

The deep gulfs that run inland from every side of Greece 
divide it into parts that are often still more isolated from one 
another by the mountains of the interior. The largest plain is 
Thessaly in the north-west. There are also extensive fertile ‘ 
tracts in the north-east of the Peloponnesii'^. 

Only a small proportion of the country is cultivable, and suffi- 
cient grain is^ot grown for the needs of the population. 
But in the Wriim lowland valleys, olives, wine, tobacco, and 
fruit are abundantly produccif. 

The sea produces sponges, and there is an important mining 
district at the end of the Athens peninsula. 

The small grape, which when diicd is called the currant, is 
peculiar to Greece and the Ionian Islands. 

The Greeks are keen saJors and traders. They are found all 
over the Levant, ana their merchant fleet is considerable. 

Currants are the most valuable export : other important exports 
are ores of iron, lead, and zinc, wine, olive oil, tobacco 
and sponges. 

Imports are wheat, yam, coal, fish, hides, sugar, and coffee. 
Towns— 

Athens (111,500), the capital, is situated in the peninsula of 
^ Attica, 4^ miles from its harbour, the Piraeus, on the beautiful 
• gulf of Aegiiia It w'as the most famous city of the ancient 
Greek world, and the centre of its intellectual life. The 
magnificent ruins on and around the Acropolis, a flat>topped 
rock rising abruptly 150 feet above the plain,. testify to its 
former splendour. 

Since 1835 Athens has again been the centre of Greek life. The 
^ modem city is handsomely built, and has a university and 
other fine public buildings. A good many industries are 
now carried on around Athens and the Piraeus (42,000). 

* Patras (38,000), a port in the north of the Peloponnesus^ connected 
by rail with Athens, has a great export of currants. 

Corfu and Zante are the largest towns in the Ionian Islands. 
'IJho island of Euboea or Neggropont is famous for its wine, 
and Syra or HermoiipollB in the Cyclades is the chief trade 
centre in the Aegean Sea. 

Volo is the port of ThessAly, and Trlkkala its largest town. 

QnE.ST10NS. 

1. Describe the natural boum^nes of the Balkan Peninsula, the 
position of the states thA occupy it, and the peoples inhabiting it. 
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2. Name from the map the gulfs of Greece, and describe their 
situation. Which is the largest island of Gieecc, and where 
situated ? 

3. Describe the mountain systems on each side of the ** diagonal 
furrow ” across the peninsula which is followed by the great railway 
to Constantinople. 

4. What climates aro found in the peninsula ? W^hy will the olive 
not grow at CJnnstantinoiilc ? 

5. Mention some of the chief products of the peninsula. What is 
the principal expoit from Greece’ 

6. What and where are Fast Rumelia, Varna, Sofia, Belgrade, 
Athens, Crete, Constantinitple, C’etinje, Olympus, the Driii, Euboea, 
Albania, Buigas, Salonica, Adrianople, Thiaci?, Thessaly, the Morea, 
the M.iritsa, and the Piraeus 

7. What European capitals are nearly due noith and due west of 
Constantinople ? 

ITALY. 

I. Situation anf? Size. 

About, one-third of Italy belongs to the mainland of Europe. 
The remainder coiiipnaes peninsular Italy, the large islands ot 
Sicily and Sardinia, and numerous smailei islands along the 
coast. 

Continental Italy consists of the basin of the Po, and the en- 
closing slopes of the Alps and the Apennines. 

Peninsular Italy projects south-east for upwards of 600 miles 
from central Europe, aii/i its easi< coast is generally parallel 
to ths west coast of the Balkan Peninsula, from which it is 
separated by the narrow Adriatic Sea. 

Including Sicily, Italy is very nearly comprised between 37° and 
47“ lat. N,, Cape Fassaro, at the southern angle of Sicily 
being 36“ 38' lat. N., ? e. further south than Tunis and 
Algiers in Africa. 

The shape of Italy is remarkable. It is like a long boot, with 

* a very distinct toe and heel. 

Its area is 1 10,646 square miles, so that it is rather smaller tHan 
the United Kiiigilom. Sicily and Sardinia are both larger 
than Wales, Sardinia being the largest island of the Medi- 
terranean. ,, 

II. Boundaries. 

North : Switzerland and Austria. 

East : Austria, the Adriatic 8ca, and the Strait of Otranto. 

South ; the Ionian Sea and the Mediterranean. 

West : the Mediterranean, the Tyrrhenian Sea, the Gulf of 
Genoa, and France. 
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III. Coasts. 

The sea is the natural boimdary of most of Italy, and few 
places are iiu)re than 60 miles away from it The coast is 
usually bold, and has many lofty headlands 

'I'hc east coast is fairly regular. The Gulf of Venice forms the 
northern end of the Adriatic, and the Strait of Otranto 
connects the Adiiatic with the Ionian Sea. 

In the “foot” of Italy is the deep Gulf of Tarentum. Cap6 
Spartivento is the south -eastern poiiit of i ne “ toe,” between 
which and Sicily the Strait of Messina runs north. 

Sicily, winch lies off the toe of Italy, is tiiangiiUi in shape 
its sides face north, cast, and south-west, and its north* 
western angle points to SariAinia. 

The west coast of Italy . w hich teirninates in the mainland gulf 
of Genoa, consists ot a series of shallow ba 3 S, ot which the 
most iiiipoitant aic those of Naples and Salerno 
Elba IS a small island between Corsica and Italy 
The Lipan Islands are a volcanic archipelago north of Sicily. 

IV. BeUef. 

The Alps, whose steejiest side is tow%*irdR Italy, f^rni a natural 
boundai} on the north and north- w'est 

Most of the famous Alpine peaks are outside Italy, but Monte 
Vlso (12,600 feet), in the western Alps, is Italian, and Monte 
Rosa, in the central Alp.s, is jiartly so. 

*• A low^ pass separates the Maritime Alps from the Northern 
Apennines, whidi run rouml the Gulf of Genoa, and then 
obliqiicdy acro.sa the northern j)ait of the peninsula to the 
Adriatic. 

The fertile Plain of Lombardy, which occupies the basin of the 
Po, and IS bounded on the east by the Adriatic, is enclosed 
•• * on three sides by the Alps and the Northern Apennines. 

The Central Apennines nm down the east coast, aiffi the 
Qran Sasso dTtalia, 9580 feet, in the Abruzzi, in the liighest 
point 111 the A])eniiines 

Tlie Southern Apennines run nearer the w’estern coast. 
They •^utinue right down to the toe of Italy, and reappear 
along the northern coast of JSicily. 

The Central Apennines are steepest towards the Adriatic, and 
though the peninsula as a whole is too mountainous to 
allow' of the formation of large plains, there are, all down 
the west coast, and ii:¥ the river valle}«, considerable tracts 
of fertile lowfknd. 
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The longest slopes of the Southern Apennines are towards the 
Adriatic and the C^ulf of 1'arentum. 

Distinct from the Apennines in the south of 'Puscany, and else- 
where along the western seaboard, are several volcanic regions. 

Vesuvius, overlooking the Bay of Naples, Etna (1U,700 feet), in 
the east of Sicily, the highest mountain outside the Alps, 
and Stromboli, in the Lipari Islands, are active volcanoes. 

Earthquakes are very common in southern Italy. 

V. Rivers and Lakes. 

The Po is the one gre<it river of Italy. It uses on Monte 
Viso, and flows eastwaid across the plain of Lonibaidy to its 
rapidly growing delta on the Adriatic receives numerous 
tributaries from the Alps aid the Apennines, of which the most 
important are the Ticino, the Adda, and the Mincio, all on the 
left bank 

The Adige enters Italy from the Tyrol, and flows to the Gulf of 
Venice, north of the Fo delta 

The Amo and the Tiber, both ofa which rise in the Northern 
Apennines and flow to the Tyrrhenian Sea, are the only 
Considerable rivers of peniiisular Italy. 

Lakes— ^ 

The Italian lakes in the outer valleys of the Alps are famous 
for their beauty. Tlie largest are Garda, draiiietl by the 
Mincio ; Gomo, drained >)y the Adda ; and Maggiore, drained 
by the Ticino. 

There are several lakes in the Apennines, of which the beat 
known is Lake Trasimeno. There aic numerous lagoons on 
the north-western coast of the Adriatic. 

VI. Climate. 

The climate of Italy is one of the best in the world, and the 
country is famou.s for its clear ah', its blue skies, and its romaiiiic. 
scenery. There is an absence of groat extremes of heat and cold, 
and' the rainfall is sufficient, varying from about 40 inches in 
northern iLaly to 25 inche.s in southern Italy The Alps slop 
the cold winds from the north, and the west coast is further 
protected by the Apennines, while the whole country is open to 
the breezes from the Mediteiraiieari. ' 

Unfortunately Italy suffers from the scourge of malaria. Few 
parts of the country are entirely free from it, and some 
districts, such as the Uaremna, on the coast of Tuscany, and 
the Roman Campagna, are practically uuinhabitablo. 

Southern Italj' is also subject «to the Birocco, a hot wind from 
Africa which parches the soil and dries up the vegetation. 
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YII. Plants and Animala 

The vegetation of the coast lands ivS that of the Mediterranean. 
The olive flourishes everywhere except where the winter is 
too cold, as in the Plain of Lombardy, where the mulberry 
takes Its place. 

In the mountains the trees of central Kurope flourish, and great 
forests of chestnuts cover the slopes of the Alps and the 
Apennines around the northern plain. In the south the 
olive grows up to 2(X10 feet. 

The animal life is that of Kurope generally. Lizards are very 
common. 

• VIII. People. 

Population — # 

The population is 3*2 millions, or 289 to the square ^nile. Italy 
is, therefore, after the Uiiite«l Kingdom, the i^iost densely 
po]mlatcd of the larger countries of Eui ope. 

About half the po[)ulatioii i.s found on the northern plain. 
Rage and J language — ^ 

The Italians are the result of a great mixture of races, dating 
from the time of ancient Roman euprcmacy, when fhere was 
a constant impoitation of people of conqiierefF races into 
the country These have now blended with the original 
stock, but there is a good deal of fiiflcrence between the 
people of northern and southern Italy. 7'he north Italians 
are tall and fair ; the south Italians short and dark. 

• Italian is a Romamc language descended from Latin, and it is 

* understood everywhere in its literary form, although there 
are many dialects. 

Religion — 

Roman Catholicism is the prevailing religion. 

The Italians arc, on the whole, an industrious and frugal 
people, but they arc passionate in temper, and crimes of 
violence arc common In the south, secret societies tend 
to encourage lawlessness. • 

• 

^ IX. Products and Industries. * 

Tlie favourable climate allows all European find many tropical 
crops to Bo grown. Where irrigation is prai'tised sevei*al crops 
a year can be reaped. 

Maize, wheat, and rice^re the staple food crops. 

Macaroni, mafle from wheat flour, is a national dish, but maize, 
cooked with vegetables into a mess called polenta, is the 
general, but far from w)j)oleBome, diet of«ithe poorer classes. 

OHtos, oranges, an<f lemons are largely cultivated. 
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The Plain of Lombardy is celebrated for its farm produce and 
cheese (Gorgonzola and Parmesan). 

Italy comes second only to China as a silk-protlucing country, 
and second only to France as a wine- producing country. 

There are no coalfields. Sulphur and statuary marble are the 
moat important mineral products. Borax is obtained from 
hot spring.^! in Tuscany. Iron ore is found and worked in 
various paits. 

Notwithstanding the lack of coal, Italy has some important 
industries, especially silk winding and weaving in the Plain 
of Lombardy. In the inirtli there are also cotton, wool, flax, 
and hemp manufactures • 

Water-power is abundant^ and its application to the generation 
of electricity seems likely to stimulate the industries of the 
country. 

Other characteristic industries are straw- plaiting m Tuscany, 
the making of Venetian glass, mosaics (pictures and 
ornamental work in coloured stone and glass), and imita- 
tions of the antic|ue ^ 

' , IX. Communications. 

Tlie Po and Adige in »he northern plain, and the Tiber and 
Arno in the peninsula, aie the only riveis useful as waterways. 

The Plain of Lombardy is covered with a network of rail' 
ways, of which Milan is the centre. 

The railway system is connected vdth that of France by tjvj 
Mont Cenls tunnel, and by a line >ound the Gulf of Genoa ; 
with that of !S\vitzeilaiid and (Termany by the St. Gothard 
tunnel, and with that of Austria hy the Brenner Pass rail- 
way, and by a line round the head of the Gulf of Venice to 
Trieste. The Great and Little St Bernard, the Simplon, 
and the Spliigen passes are not crossed by railways, but the 
longest tunnel iii the world is now being made under 'fhbr- 

, Simplon Pass. 

The mountainous nature of the peninsula is a difficulty in (^he 
way of free railway communication, but a line goes com- 
pletely round the coast, and the Apetiuiiies are crossed inP 
several places. Rome, Naples, and Florence are thus 
brought into communication with the towns of thd^ northern 
plain, and Brindisi, whence the mails are despatched to 
India, is placed in connexion w,ith the rest of Europe. 

XI. Trade and Commerce. 

Italy, as the rviddle peniiisulg, of southern Europe, is well 
situated to command the commerce of thC^ Mediterranean. The 
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west coast has many excellent harbours, and the east coast has 
seveial. 

Since the cpening of the Suez Canal, and the construction of 
I ail ways over the Alps, there has been a great revival of 
trade with the east, by which (iienoa and the other Italian 
ports have largely profited. 

The chief tiade is done with the United Kingdom, France, 
Austria, Germany, and the United States, and the principal 
ports are Genoa, Naples, Leghorn, Messina, Palermo, and 
Venice. 

Imports : Raw cotton, coal, grain, hides, timber, 
machinery, fish (for* food on fast days), wool, sugar, 
tobacco t 

Exports : Silk, wine, olive oil, fiax and hemp, fruit, sul* 
phur, eggs, coral articles, marble, straw plait. 

XII. Government. 

The Government of Italy is a limited monarchy, legislation 
being enacted by the king ani a jiariiament of two chambers. 
Army and Navy. • 

Military service is compulsory. The army is one of the larger 
armies of F.nrope, and the navy is powerful and effective. 
The principal naval station is Spezla, on the Gulf of that 
name. 

Education is compulsory, but is not sti ictly enforced. Half the 
population can neither read nor write. 

higher education is good, and thcie are numcious universities, 
many of which aie ancient and famous. 

Emigration. 

The poverty of the peasantry and the burden of taxation stimu- 
late emigration. About .S(X),0CN) emigrants leave the 
country anniudly, going to other Euiopean countries, 
** Brazil, Argentina and Uruguay, and the United States. 
Many of these emigrants return after having saved soi^p 
money. 

Towi^— • 

Rome (512,000), the most famous city of the world, and, after 
centuries of ruin and decay, again the capital of united 
Italf , stands on low hdls on tW Tiber, 14 miles from the 
sea. The city has been much modernised since 1870, but 
the great cathedral clmrch of St. Peter, the Vatican (the 
residence of the Pope\ with its wonderful art treasures, 
and the magnificent remains of ancient Rome give the city 
a unique interest. 

On the coast to tlic i|prth-wci?t is the artifioiJl port of Civlta 
Vecchia(“01d City”). 
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Naples (544,000), the capital of Campania, and the largest city 
of Italy, 18 situated on the beautiful Bay of Naples. It is 
the second city of Italy and has its largest University. At 
the foot of Vesuvius, further down the bay, are the remains 
of Herculaneum and Pompeii, ancient Roman towns buried 
in the historic eruption at the beginning of the Christian 
era. Capri, the island residence of some of the early 
Roman emperors, lies off the southern arm of the bay. 

Milan (492,000), the capital of Lombardy, occupies an important 
position north of the Po, wiiere roads from the Alps and 
the Apennines converge. It is the chief railway centre, 
and the chief industrial town of Jtaly. It has a famous 
cathedral. 

Turin (359,000), the haldsoinc capital of Piedmont, is situated 
on the upper Po, at another meeting of the ways from the 
Alp.s and the Apennines It has important manufaetiiring 
inaustnes and a flourishing university. 

Palermo (292,000), the capital of Sicily, stands on the northern 
coast surrounded by fruit trees. It has a large export of 
lemons and oranges. * 

Genoa (237,000), the capital of Liguria, with a tine harbour on 
t]p*i Gulf of Genoa, is the flrst port of Italy. It has 
direct railway communication with France, with the west 
coast of the peninsula, and with the northern plain and 
Germany. 

Florence (21(3,000), the capital of Tuscany and of Italy before 
1870, stands on the Arno, boiith of the Apennines. It is 
famous for its beautiful buildings and art treasures.^ ' It 
manufactures silk and straw hats, and has various artistic 
industries. 

Venice (157,000), “the Queen of the Adriatic,” and in the 
middle ages the chief commercial city of the world, stands 
on islets m a lagoon on the west of the Gulf of Venice. It 
has still a considerable trade, and has famous indust^s of 
glass, mosaics, embroidery and lace, besides cotton*^d 
other modern industries. It has splendid buildings and art 
treasures. « 

Bolofi^a (158,000) occupies an important position commanding 
the route from the peninsula to the northern plain. It Ifas 
a famous university, and its sausages are equally famous. 

Meeslna (156,000) stands on the Stiait of MessinaNm the east 
coast of Sicily. It has a flue harbour. 

Catania U*^4>000) stands under Etna in the middle of the east 
coast of Sicily. Further south is SyracuBe, once the first 
city of the Greek world. 

Leghom (105,000), the vorj^ of Tuscany, with an artificial 
harbour, is the second port of ItaCy. 
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No other towns have 100,000 inhabitants, but Padua, Verona, 
Bavenna, Modena, Fisa, Penigla, Ancona, and Parma are 
historically interesting, as are also the smaller towns of 
Pavla, Cremona, Siena, and Mantua. 

The mountainous island of Sardinia is rich in minerals and 
wheat. Its capital, Cagliari, has only local importance. 
FoBEIG^ Possessions— 

The foreign possessions of Italy consist of a stnp of north-east 
Africa on the Ked 8oa, r>f which Massowati is the seat of 
government, and Italian Somaliland, an i her strip of north- 
east Africa on the Indian Oc;eari. The total aiea of these 
dependencies is about 200,000 square miles. 

San Marino, the smallest republic in the world, occupies a 
iiiountaiii in the Northern Ajflsnnines not far from the 
Adi latic. 

Malta and Gozo, south of Sicily, belong to the Uniteil Kingdom, 
They are rocky islands, with a thin but fertile soil, which 
produces excellent fruit and flo^^ers. Valetta (62,000), on a 
splendid harbour, is the capital and a strong fortress and 
naval station. 1'here Ire many fine buildings. 

The Maltese speak a corrupt form of Arabic. • 

QuKsnoNS. ^ 

1 Describe accurately the geoginphical situation of Italy. How 
many degrees of latitude is it to the south of England and to the 
north of India ? How does it he with regard to the meridian passing 
through the (\ipe of flood Hope’ 

2^ Name from the map the capes and inlets on the coast of Italy 
and lis islands. 

3. Diaw a sketch map showing the moiiiitaiii system of Italy. 
Mark also the courses of the Arno, the Tiber, and the Po and its 
princmal tributaries. Insert the active volcanoes and the larger lakes. 

4. Describe the Italian climate. What can infer as to climate 
from the presence or absence of the olive ’ 

5 ^ What part of Italy is most thickly populated ’ How is this 
accounted for ? Of what lacc are the Italians ? 

6. What are the chief fixid ciops and fruits of Italy ? Name tlie 
mineiti,! products, and the most important industries. Where are 
the manufacturing industries mo.stly carried on ’ 

7. How is Italy connected by land with the neighbouring countries 
of Europe? #Look at the map, and say^why Milan is so important 
as a centre of communications. Describe the Indian mail route from 
London to Brindisi. 

8. Why is the situation of ^taly of commercial value ? What 
is meant by saying that Italy ** turns its back on the Balkan 
Peninsula 7 

9. What is the greatest export? Name othdlr characteristic 
exports. Why does It^y finport coal, timber, and fish ? 
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10. What is the condition of the peasantry of Italy? To what 
countries do emif^rants chiefly go ’ 

11. Where and what are the Lipari Islands, Mantua, Como, San 
Marino, Malta, Stromboli, Mont Cems, the Campagna, the Riviera, 
Elba, the Gran Sasso ? 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 


I. Situation and Size. 

The Iberian Peninsula, which is occupied by the kingdoms of 
Spain and Portugal, is the extreme sdiith-west of Europe. 

It lies in much the sXme latitude as Italy, but does not extend 
so far north, being contained between the parallels of SO"* 
and 44' 

Iis longitude is practically that of the British Isles, of which 
it lies due south. 

The Peninsula is a pentagon in shape, with three long sides 
facing west, north, and A.8t, and tuo short sides on the 

• south, which meet on the Strait of Gibraltar. 

Itsrarea is 2.33,708 square miles, nearly twice that of the 
United Kingdom Spain occupies nearly five-sixths of the 
whole peninsula. 

II. Boundaries 

North : the Bay of Biscay and Franco. 

West : the Atlantic Occao. « 

South : the Atlantic Ocean, the Straits of Gibraltar, and the 
Mediterranean. 

East : the Mediterranean. 

HI. Coasts 

The coast is generally high and unbroken, with few good 
harbours ^ ^ 

* The coast of the north-west corner is an exception to its general 
character, being broken by numerous small indentations, 
called rias. 

Capes Tarifa and Roca, the extreme south and west pointif, are 
likewise the extreme south and west points of Europe. 

Capes Finlsterre and* St. Vincent mark the enuia of the west 
coast 

The Balearic Islands lie between the cast coast and Sardinia. 


TV. Relief. 

Tlie great yart of the Iliejian Peninsula is a plateau sloping 
westward, with an average elevation^f over 2000 feet. 
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A narrow strip of plain runs round the coast, which expands 
into lowlands of considerable area in the low'or basins of the 
(xuadalquiver and the Tagus. 

The mam plateau, or Meseta, is cut off in the noith by the 
valley of the Ebro from tlie P^enees, and their continuation, 
the Cantabrian Mountains. 

In the south, the valley of the Guadahpiiver separates it fnun 
the lofty coast range of the Sierra Nevada. 

The highest point in the Pyrenees is the Pic d’Auethou (11,170 
feet) in the Maladetta group Mulahacen (11,780 feet) iii 
the Sierra Nevada, is the highest mountain in Kuri>pe out< 
side the Alps. • 

The central watei parting of the F*(^iinsula starts from ('ape 
Koca, north ot Lisbon, runs acioss Portugal as the Sierra 
da Estrella, and across the Meseta as the Sienra de 
Guadarrama. It separates the basins of the Douro and 
Tagus. 

The Sierra Toledo separates the basiu.H ot the I'agus and 
Guadiaiiii g 

I’he Sierra Morena, ovei looking the valley of tlie Guadalqui\er, 
is merely the steep southern edge of the Meseta. ^ * 

V. Rivers. 

The <'hief rivers are the Tagus, Guadiana, Douro, Ebro, and 
Guadalciuiver. 

VJie Ebro (470 miles) rises in the Cantabrian Mountains, and 
flows south-eastward to the Mediteriaiican. Its basin is 
the largest in the Peninsula 

The other rivers mentioned rise on the Meseta, and flow west- 
ward to the Atlantic The Guadalquiver (374 miles) 
receives important tributaries from the south, which are fed 
ill summer by the melting sumvs of the Sien*a Nevada. 
Hence this river has a more constant volume than any of 
the others, and is the only one that is navigable to any dis* 
• tance from the sea. 

The Iberian rivers, of which tlie Tagus (5(ki miles)* is the 
* longest, generally flow in deep and rocky channels, and are 
very low in summer, so that they arc of little use either for 
navigation or irrigation. * 


VI. Glimate. 

Owing to the altitude of the greater part of the Peninsula its 
climate is less genial tliaii we shmild expect froqi its latitude, 
and compares unfavourably with tnat of France and Italy. 
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The rain-bearing winds are stopped by the highlands of the 
north and north-west coasts, which liave a copious rainfall, 
and a moist and mild climate. 

The rainfall of the Mesota is scanty, and the climate extreme, 
with very hot summers and very cold winters. At Madrid 
the temperature rises above 100® m summer, and falls far 
below the freezing point in winter. 

The coastal lowlands of the cast, south, and south-west have a 
Mediterranean climate, which Wcomes sub-tropical in the 
extreme south. Malaga on the south coast has the highest 
winter temperature iii Kiirope 

The contrasts of climate are shown in the following table : 



Mean 

aniKi.il 

§ 



f' 

tempci a- 

ilottCBt 

Coldest 

Anniial 


tnre 

mouth. 

mouth. 

rainfall 

Corunna (north-west coast), 

i>5®7 

66®-l 

47“ 8 

50" (?) 

Madrid (ccntial plateau). 

55®-7 

107® *0 

13® 0 

15i" 

Malaga (south coast), 

66® *9 

81® -3 

64® 0 

20"(?) 


VII. Plants ai?d Animals. 

Tfiexegetation shows the same contrasts as the climate. In the 
damp north and north-wci»t the vegetation is that of central 
Europe. The Meseta is practically treeless. Esparto grass 
covers large areas, ana in some parts the vegetation 
resembles that of the steppes. Evergreen aromatic slurubi* 
are characteristic of the south west of tlie plateau. 

The extreme south-east is the only part of Europe whei;^the 
date palm ripens its fruit. The cork tree is common m 
Portugal. 

The olive, orange, and Spanish chestnut are characteristic of 
the coastlanda, and on the sub tropical south coast the 
sugar-cane, the plantain, and other tropical fruits 
flourish. 

The wolf, ibex, wild hoar, deer, and many small wild anifllala 
• are common. Birds of prey, game birds, and other birds in 

great variety are numerous. In the south wild camel, s and 
*llamlngoe8 suggest the neighbourhood of Africa. 

• 

VIII. People. ^ 

Population— * 

The population of Spain is about 18 millions, or 91 to the 
square mile ; that of Portugal about 5, millions, or 141 to the 
square mile. 

Population ^is densest in thp coastlands, and on the margins of 
the plateau. t' 
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Races, Languages, and RELfcioN— 

The inhabitants of the Peninsula represent a great mixture of 
races. The Keltic element predominates, but the inHuences 
of the Roman, Teutonic, and Moorish (Afiican) invasions, 
especially the last, are plain. 

Both the Spanish and Portuguese languages are descended from 
the Latin, but they contain many words of Arabic origin. 
Place names are often Arabic {e,g, Mulahaccn = Miilai 
Hassan). 

In Catalonia and Valencia, on the east coast, the language is akin 
to that of southern France (Provencal;. 

The Basques, nt the western end of the Pyrenees, speak a 
language whiclvis unlike any other in Europe, and possibly 
represents the language of the oiiginal non-Aryan inhabi- 
tants. A 

The people of the Peninsula ate almost entirely Roman Catholics, 
They are veiy superstitious and bigoted. 

The great geographical diversity of the Peninsula partly explains 
the dilTerences in character, manners, and customs seen in 
didereni parts ot the country, 'liic Castilians of the 
Meseta arc pioud aiA Uzy ; tlie Andalusians of the south 
are lively and plcaanre-lo\ lug ; the Galicians and Af>tttrlailB 
of the north coast industrious and perseveiing^ while the 
Catalonians of the cast coast are tJie mcist busy and enter- 
prising, as are also, in a less degree, the Portuguese. 

The geogicaphical isolation of Spam from the lest ot Europe by 
the Pyrenees, and by a sea that ashes an inhospitable 
coast with few good harbours, may account for Spanish 
*• pride and for tlie backward civilisation of the people 
generally ; while theit long struggle with Muhammadan 
invaders may account for their reli^dous intolerance. At 
, any rate the Peninsula has fallen behind the rest of Europe, 
and its people, scanty and povcrty-stiicken considering the 
capacity of the soil, seem to lack, as a whole, the energy 

^ and enterprise tliat are essential to progress. 

IX. Products and Industriea • 

^MiSterals — * 

• The Iberian Peninsula has been famous from the earliest 
times for^its mineral wealth The principal minerals, which 
occur chiefly on the margins of tiib plateau, are copper^ ilOlli 
auicksilver, lead, silver," zinc, and coal. 

The principal coalfields tre in the north, and here the iron ore 
IS chiefly worlced. The c^per mines on the Rio Tinto are 
the largest in the world. The quicksilver mines of Almaden 
are famous. • • 
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Difficulties of communication, anA the native want of enterprise, 
have left large stores of mineral wealth untouched. As it 
is, most of the mines are worked by foreign capital, and 
much ore, especially copper ore, is sent to Swansea to be 
smelted. 

Aoricultuhal Products — 

More than half the land is uncultivated, but the soil is natu- 
rally fertile, and where irrigation is practised is extraordinarily 
productive. 

Wheat, maize, and the millets are the chief food crops. 

Chick-peas and other leguminous crops, and vegetables of all 
kinds are also grown for food. Tkc olive, vine, and orange 
are largely cultivated, and, in the north, the apple and 
other fruit trees ot central Europe. 

The wide pastures of the Meseta feed large flocks of sheep, once 
famous for their wool (merino). 

In Andalusia horses, and bulls of a fierce breed used in the bull 
fights, arc reared. The mules and asses are the best in the 
world, and they are the coii||non beasts of burden 

IXDUSTRIKS — 

Induii^ries are most developed in Catalonia and on the northern 
coast, near the iron and coal supply. Some machinery is 
made : cotton and other textiles are manufactured ; and 
cork-cutting, the manufacture of tobacco, Cordorvan 
leather, and esparto grass baskets, cordage, and paper are 
characteristic. 

Port, a red wine from Portugal, and sherry, a white wine ifom 
southern Spam, are famous. 

The sardine and tunny fishei les are very valuable. 

X. Communications. 

Except near the sea the rivers of the Peninsula are prac^cally 
useless as waterways. 

•Koads and rail>\ays have to overcome great engineering 
difficulties in ascending from the coast plains to the ^igli 
interior. * ^ ' 

Madrid is the railway centre of the country, and is directly 
connected with Cordoba, Seville, and Cadiz, Ijy the valley 
of the Guadalquiver, with Lisbon, the centre of the Portu- 
guese railway system by the valley of the Tagus, and with 
Carthegena, Valencia, Bard^lona,^ Santander, and other 
coast towns. No railway crosses the Pyrenees, but lines 
running round both ends of the chain connect the Spanish 
railway# with those of France. ^ 
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XI. Commerce.' 

The external trade of Spain is small, and is mostly carried on 
in foreign ships, with Prance and the United Kingdom. 

Tlic chief ports are Barcelona and Cadiz. Bilbao, on the north 
coiist, exports great quantities of iron-ore, and Huelva, on 
the south coast, is the port of the Rio Tiiitu copper mines. 

Portugal, with the fine harbours of Lisbon and OportO, is 
better situated for trade, which is chiefly carried on with the 
Unite<l Kingdom and Kranee 

Exports: Spain clucfiy expciits wine and minerals; also 
fruit, olive oil, cork, 4iKr silk. 

Portugal exports wines, cork, fisb, copper, and fhiit. 

Imports: Spain imports cotton, machinery, coal, wood, 
sugar, and fish : Portugal, cereals, cotton, wool, machinery, 
iron, fish, coal, sugar. 

XI r. Government and Towns. 

Both Spain and r^ortugjd are limited monarchies, and in 
both the parliament is e.illed the Cortes • 

Spain, as the largei country (197,fi7f# square miles), •nas a larger 
army and navy than Portugal (8t>,0;iS square miles), but 
neither couiitiy is strong, cither by land or sea These 
areas include the various islands conventionaUy included in 
the two countries 

• Education is p<tor In both countries most of tlie people are 
* illiterate, find liiglier education is also backward. 

Towns of Spain — 

Madrid (512,000) is tho c.ipital, and the business centre of the 
country. It is situaU'd on a bare plain, .iiid has an extreme 
and unpleasant climate In the mountains to the north- 
^ west is the gieat palace-moiiasleiy of the Escorial. 

On the Tagus, south of Madiid, is Toledo, a former capital, and 
once famous for its sword blades. • 

•Barcelona (500,500), the capital of Catalonia in the north-east, 
is the chief port and nintiufacturing tuwm of Spliiti. It is 
the centre of a busy manufactuiing district. The ancient 
po£t of Tarragona, to the south, has declined in inipoi tance. 
Valencia (204,000), situated on thcPrichest ]>art of the east coast, 
exports silk and fruit. Alicante, further down the coast, 
once known for its v^ne, is a rising port 
Seville (146,000), the capital of Andalusia, is an imx>ortant port 
and manufacturing town on the Guadalquiver It has 
beautiful buildings and a];t treasures, and^s notorious for its 
bull fights. • 
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Cordoba (57,000), higher up the Giiadalquiver, the chief Moorish 
town of the Middle Ages, and formerly famous for its 
leather, has a splendid cathedral, which was once a mosque. 

Malaga (125,000), on the south coast, exports wine, and fresh and 
dried fruit (raisins). 

Murcia (108,000), the chief town of the dry and hot south-east, 
manufactures silk. I'o the south is Carthegena (86,000), 
the chief naval port of spain. South-west is Lorca (59,000), 
an ancient town. 

Saragossa (98,000), the ancient Caesarea Augusta, is the largest 
town in the Ebro basin. Its cathedral is an object of 
pilgrimage from eveiy part of Spain. The town has sus- 
tained some famous sieges. ‘ 

Granada (75,000), in tKi highlands of Andalusia, is famous for 
the Alhambra and other inagnificont specimens of Moorish 
architecture. 

Cadiz (70,000), near the mouth of the G uadalqiiivcr, was founded 
by the Phoenicians, and is one of the most ancient towns in 
the world. It exports the famous wine of Jerez (62,000), 
which gives the name sherrsi to the wine of the district. 

Valladolid (68,000), the capital of Old Castille, and once the 
capital of Spain, is in the centre of the Douro basin. 

Bilbao (74,000), on the north coast, is a thriving manufactuiing 
town and mineral port. 

Oviedo is the centre of the northern coalfields, and Santander, 
Ferrol, and Corunna arc northern ports. Salamanca has a 
university which was famous in the Middle Ages ; and 
Badajos, Talavera, Yittorla, Ciudad Real, and Burgo^ are 
known in connection with the rciimsiilar War. 

The Balearic Islands, consisting of live islands, of which the largest 
are Majorca and Minorca, are reckoned as a province of 
Spain. Palma (62,500), in Majorca, is the largest town. It 
has some hue buildings, and exports oranges and other fruit. 

The Canary* Islands, a group of islands lying oil the nori^-west 
coast of Africa, are also counted as a province of Spain. 
The largest is Tenenfe, containing the famous volcanic 
Peak of Tenerife, 12,190 feet. ’ 

Ceuta, opposite Gibraltar, and the other Presidios on the 
Morocco coast, are also considered part of Spain. 

The foreign possesslonsiof Spain are now insignificc«nt. A strip 
of West Africa, Fernando Po, and some other islands are all 
that remaui. 

Gibraltar, a rocky promontory al the east of the moat southerly 
part of Spain, belongs to the United Kingdom. It is a 
great naval station, and is very strongly fortified. 

Andorra is a small republic in the Py .cnees. 
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Towns op Poutugal— 

Lisbon (301,000), the capital, is splendidly situated on an expan- 
sion of the Tagus, which forms an admirable harbour. It 
has a considerable trade with Sleuth A luerica and W est Africa. 

Oporto (139,000), at the mouth of the Douro, is the second town 
and port of the country, with a great w'lne trade 

No other town has 30,000 inhabitants. Coimbra has the only 
university. Setubal, at the head of the Gulf of Setubal, 
the third port, exports sardines, oranges, corks, and wine. 

The Azores, or Western Islands, in the Atlantic far to the west 
ot Portugal, and Madeira, the largest island of another 
group lying north of the Canaries, arc included in Portugal. 

Funchal, the capital *of Madeira, exiiorts a famous wine known 
as Madeira. The climate of tlA island is paiticularly mild 
and genial, and very favourable for invalids. 

The foreign possessions of Portugal are still considerable. The 
most valuable are Angola, in West Africa, and Portuguese 
East Africa, of which the capital is Louren9o Marques The 
Gape Verde and some father African islands, part of Guinea, 
a few square miles ii^ India, Macao in China, and part of 
Timor ill the Malay Archipelago, also belong to PortugaL 

Questions. 

1. Describe the situation of the Iberian Peninsula. Name from 
the map the chief openings and projections on each of its five sides. 

2. What continent does the Peninsula most resemble in its physi- 
cal configuration ^ Describe tlie Meseta. 

.3* Jlesciihe the courses of the laiger rivers of the Peninsula. Find 
from the map what mountain langes form the water partings be- 
tween their basins. 

4. What three chief varieties of climate are found ? Account for 
them. Mention tiu* vegetation charactci istic of each climate. 

5. How has the language of Spam been infiiienced by the various 
rulingj;acG8 that have occupied the Peninsula? How does the popu- 
lation compare with that of the otlicr lai ger countries of Europe ? 

6. What are the mineral pioducts of the Peninsula? Mentidb 
Bome^haracteristic industries. What are the chief food ci;pp8 ? 

7. What special difficulties interfere with free communication with 
foieign countries and within the Peninsula itself? 

8. What the nature of the exports from Spain and Portugal ? 
Why does l^irtugal import W’ool, and ^pain not? Why do both 
countries import fish ? 

9. What do you know of tMadrid, Lisbon, Cadiz, Barcelona, 
Granada, Tenerife, Seville, Coimbra, Malaga, Saragossa, Oviedo, Sala- 
manca, Badajos, Palma, Bilbao, Funchal, ()porto, Andorra, Ceuta ? 

10. **Afnca begins at the Pyrenees.” Mention geographical facts 
in support of this statement. 
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RUSSIA. 

1. Situation and Size. 

Russia in Europe, wliich occupies the whole of eastern Europe 
from the Arctic Ocean to the Black Sea, w the western portion 
of the Russian Empire, whicli extends, without any real 
geograpliical break, over the gteat ]>Uin of northern Eurasia, 
from the Baltic Sea to the Pacific Ocean. 

The Scandinavian Peninsula is the only part of northern 
Eurasia not included withm the Empire. 

The Russian Empire extends more thav 170 degrees of longitude 
(representing niore^ than eleven hours’ diflerence of time), 
of which European Russia covers neatly sixty degrees. It 
comes furthest west in Poland, where it reaches Tong. 17i"' 
E , the longitude of the “ heel of Italy. 

In the north the mainland of European Russia reaches lat. 
70‘’N., and Novaya Zemtya touches lat. 7(rN., seventeen 
degrees from the pule. Tim most southerly point of the 
Crimea is lat. 44“ 22' N , thd latitude of Genoa. In Asia 
' the Empire extends ten degrees further south 

The RVissian Empire occupies oiie-sixth of the land surface of the 
globe, having an area of more than 8^ niilhon sijuare miles. 
IMie area of Russia in Europe u- almost two million square 
miles, more than that of ail other European countries taken 
together. 

11. Boundaries. 

North : the Arctic Ocean ^ 

West: tlie Baltic felled, Geimany, A iiHtrm -Hungary, and 
Roumaiiia. 

South . lloiiiiiarii-i, the Black Sea, tlie Maiiych l)epres.sioij, and 
the (’aspian Sea 

East : those of Euroiw. 

The boundaries of Russia in Europe on the west and east are 
' mostly arbitrary lines ; but the Vistula and Pruth in the 
west, and the Kara and the Ural m the east, mark the 
boundary for short distances. 

The north coast extends from the Kara River to the Varanger 
Fiord between Ruafyan l.iapland and Norway. > , West of the 
Kanin Peninsula opens the White Sea, with its three gulfs. 
The Kola Peninsula, between the White Sea and the Arctic 
Ocean, forms the remainder of north-west Russia. 

The west coast on the Baltic borders ^n the north the Gulf of 
Bothnia. The Gulf of Finland makes a long indentation, 
running fi'om west to ea.^t in the^ middle of the coast, and 
further south is the Gulf of Riga.'’ 
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The Black Sea coast in the south is uidented by the Bay of Odessa 
and the Sea of Azov, with the Crimean Peninsula bct\i ecu 
them. The nar row Strait of Kertch coimects the Sea of Azov 
with the Black Sea. 

IV. Relief. 

Tlie relief of Russia is very siin})U\ It is a vast plain, rising 
into a low plateau in central Russia. West of the l>iu<‘per the 
land again rises towards the Carpathians, and there is diiother 
tract of higher land west of tin* middle Volga Paits ol Finland 
and Russian Lapland also use above (iOO feet. 

The Valdai Hills in the north ot the central plateau just 
exceed 1 100 feet? 

The Ural Mountains form no real hairier between east and west. 
They rise above 50<^0 feet in the north and south, hut in the 
middle, where the railway ciosses them, the lange is 
scarcely noticeable 

The jiart ot '‘Ciiropeaii Russia which forms the north-west sea- 
boaul of the Caspian belongs to the Aralo-Caspian depres- 
sion — the largest area^if land below sea -level on the globe. 

V. Rivers and Lakes. • 

The great rivers of Russia arc the Volga, Don, Dnieper, 
Duna or Western Dvina, Northern Dvina, and Pechora. 

The Volga (23^)0 miles) rises in the Valdai Plateau, in the 
north of central Russia, at a height of only feet above 
the sea It is the largest iivei of Kn tope, and drains an 
area greater than the comlmied areas of Fiance, (leimany, 
and the British Isles. It enters the Caspian ISea by a large 
delta. « 

The Kama (1170 miles), the largest tributary of the Volga, rises 
in eastern Russia, and brings down most of the diainage of 
the central and southern Urals. The Oka is another large 
9 tributary. 

The Don (1 I kS miles) rises in central Russia, and flows info the 
Sea of Azov • 

The Dnieper (1334 miles) rises near the Volga, and Ho^vs to the 
Bay of Odessa, in the Black Sea 

The Duna, or Western Dvina (1)25 miles), uses on the Valdai 
Pla^iu near the Volga, and Hows into tlie Oulf of Riga, in 
the Baltie, Sea. * 

The Dvina (1,100 miles) rises in the north of Russia, and enters 
the White Sea at Arokangel. 

The Pechora (980 mAes) rises in the Ural Mountains, and enters 
the Arctic Ocean by a delta within the Arctic Circle. 

The Vistula enters Russia fron^ Austria as a nawgable river, and 
flows aciosB PolaAl into Germany. 
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The Niemen drains western Russia between the basins of the 
Vistula and Duna. In its lower course in Germany it is 
called the Memel. 

The Dniester drains the extreme south-west. 

The Ural rises in European Russia, but the whole of its lower 
course from below Oieuburg to the Caspian is in Russian 
Turkestan. 

Lakj?.s— 

The lake region comprises southern Finland and the adjoining 
parts ot Russia around the Gulf of Finland. Finland is 
crowded with lakes, most of which coinniuuicate with one 
another. Ladoga, partly in Finlond and partly in Russia 
proper, is the largest lake m Europe, and the fifth lake of 
the empire. It Vjceives the wateis of the Saima, the 
largest Finnish lake. Next to Ladoga, Onega, furthf3i‘ 
north-west, and Peipus, south of the Gulf of Finland, are 
the largest lakes of European Russia. 

VI. Clinmte. 

The^ simplicity «>f the I'elief of Riiksin. makes its climate (Hpially 
simple. Jhere ai’e no elevations to prevent the cold winds from 
the Arctic Ocean blowing over the whole of the country. 
Further, lines of highlands running west and east stop the 
warm winds from the tropics fiom reaching Russia. Hence 
differences of climate in different parts of the country con espoiu^ 
directly with diffei dices of geographical situation. 

The mean temperature is lower as wc go from south to nbrth ; 
also, the atmosphere is drier as wc go from west to east, 
^ and, in consequence, the climate, which is in general of the 

extreme or continental type, is most extreme in the east. 
The rainfall exceeds 20 mches in the year in very few 
places : in some places it is as little as six inches. 

The wiiitv>,rs are long and cold and the summers short d!i^d hot. 

, Snow covers the ground for months in wdntcr, and rivers 

and seas are frozen tor longer or shorter periods. The 
'Black Sea and the Sea of Azov arc only frozen occasionally. 

VII. Plants and Animals. 

M -I 

The vegetation zones oi Russia are those of Europe as a whole, 
from the tundra zone of the Arctic seaboard to the southern 
region of maize and the vina. In the south of the Crimea 
the olive flourishes, and cotton 6an be grown. Most of 
northern Russia is still covered with dense evergreen 
forest. « Middle Russia^-the region of deciduous trees, has 
been cleared of forest, and is noiv mainly agricultural. 
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Further south the Black Earth region stretches across the 
country from the Dnieper to the Urals, and makes Russia 
one of the great wheat- producing countries of the world. 

The Steppes around the Caspian Sea are a barren region, 
covered with grass and flowers for a few' short weeks in 
early summer. 

Owing to the increasing severity of the climate from west to 
east, the lines marking out tne zones of vegetation run from 
north-west to south-east Wheat, for cxarnide, cr^ws much 
further north in Finland than it does in Mstem "Russia. 
AnIxMALS— 

The polar bear, the s^l, and reindeer are found within the Arctic 
Circle, and in the forest re^on the bear, wolf, stag, fox, 
hare, arc common, as well as gaine birds. 

The sturgeon is cliai acterisiic of the southern rivers, and cod, 
salmon, and trout abound in the not them rivers and seas. 

VI I r. People. 

PoPOTxATTON— - 

The population of Europefiii Russia is 104 millions, 53 to the 
sfpiare mile ; wbih* the population of the whole empire 4s 129 
millions, or 15 to the square mile. • 

The most densely ])opulated parts of Russid aic Poland, and a 
stnp of Russia [iropcr extending across the Black Earth 
region from Moscow to the Dnieper, Here the density of 
pupulatioii is 100 and upwaids to the sipiare mile. 

RacJSS ANU LAMUUAfilflS— - 

Tlic great bulk of the people are Russian Slavs: Great Russians, 
Little Russians, and White Russians, speaking different 
dialects. Other Slavs are the Poles and Lithuanians in the 
west. 

The Finns are non- Aryans ; so also arc the Bamoyeds and Lapps 
of tlie tundras, and the Tatars and Kalmuks (Mongolians) of 
*the east and south. Jews arc numerous in the south-w'est. 
Relioions— • 

TUie established religion is the Orthodox Greek Church. * 

The Finns are mostly Lutheran Protestants, and the Poles 
‘ Roman Catholics There are some Muhammadans, and the 
Sanu^eds in the north-east are ||eathens. 

IX. Products and Industries. 

Minerals— • 

The moat important idiiiiug district of European Russia is in 
the central Urals. 

Gold, silver, copper, iron, coal, and salt ai*e €ound. There 
are also coalflelds in cenAal and southern Russia. 
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Agricultural Products— 

Niue-tenths of the people are agriculturists. 

The chief crops are wneat, rye, flax and hemp, potatoes, 
heet-root, and tobacco. Frilit trees are numerous in the 
south. 

Industries— 

Until lately Russia imported nearly all its manufactured goods, 
but there are now considerable manufacturing industries in 
Poland and the mining districts, and at St. Petersburg and 
Moscow. 

Most of the manufactures are carried on in the workers' homes, 

. not in factories, as in other parts J^urope 

The sturgeon fisheries of the Yolga and other rivois of southern 
Russia are very valuable, caviare and isinglasB being 
prepared from certain parts of the fish. 

X. Communications. 

Russia has fine natuial waterways in its rivers. Rising, as 
so many of them do, near one aiiotl^'r, it bus been easy to connect 
them J)y canals, and thus provide through waterways from one 
coast to other. 

The roads are bad, but when snow covera the ground, the 
sledge is in general use, and <*ommunicatioii is easy. 

For its size Russia is not well c!f for railways. The chief 
railway centre is Moscow, where lines from every part of th^' 
emjiire converge 

The Great Sibeiian Railway begins at Samara, on the Volga, 
and passing through Ufa and over the Urals, enters Siberia 
near the Tobol. 

Its route through Siberia is past Omsk, Krasnoyarsk, Irkutsk, 
and Chita to its termini on the Pacific at Vladivostok and on 
the Pe-chi-h Gulf at Fort-Arthur. 

XL Trade and Commerce. 

* The intemSil trade of Russia is largel)?^ carried on at great 
fEtirs. The one held annually at Nizhniy Novgorod iA the 
largest in the world. t 

The foreign trade, which is mostly carried on by, foreign ships, 
► is chiefly with Gerfuany and the United Kmg(fom. 

The principal ports are Odessa, St. Petersburg, Riga, and 
Nikolayev. i, 

Exports: grain, flax and bemp, vfood, oil seeds, dairy 
produce, and eggs. 

Imports : raW cotton, metsds, metal goods, and machinery, 
i wool, tea, leather and hides, textiles. 
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XII. Government. 

The EiDperor or Tsar of all the Bussias is nn irresponsible 
autoorat He is the temporal and spiritual head of all his 
subjects, and the imperial ukases or decrees have the force of 
law. He declares wai and makes iieace in his o\mi name. 

Certain dignitaries of the state are called into council, but 
they have no legal standing independent of the will of 
the Tsar, and the ministers in charge of all government 
departments are responsible to him alo^ie. 

Army and Navy— 

The aimy is the laiavest m the world, and the navy is next to 
that of France. Military sm'vice is universal and com- 
pulsory. • 

Education— 

Klementary education is inuoh neglected, and the masses are 
ignorant and snpeistitious. Higher education is in a better 
state, but the free expression of opinion on political matters 
is not nllowi'd /rve IS a strict press censoishi)) of all 
publications, and newspapers may only be sold to registered 
subscribers. ^ 

Emigration — 

The Russians aio w'illiiig emigrants, and of late years there has 
been a laige emigration, especially of Jews, to the United 
States There is also a large and increasing emigration to 
^ Siberia. 

• XIII. Towns. 

St. Petersburg (1,267,000), on the broad and deep Neva, has 
been tile capital of Russia since the time of Peter the 
Gieat. It is a city of wide streets, high and re^larly built 
houses, and many splendid government buildings and 
palaces ; but the climate is bad, and the site unhealthy. 
It is the educational and liteiary capital of the empire, as 
well as its second port, and a growmg manufacturing town. 

• Twenty miles west, on an island in the Gulf of Finland, is the 

strong fortress and naval port ot Kronstadt. * 

' Moscow (989,000), the ancient capital in the middle of Russia, 
su^Hroamls the Kremlin, a cluster of palaces, churches, and 
monasterios, whose quaint arcflitectnre and brightly painted 
domes make it unique in Europe. Moscow is an important 
industrial and manitfacturing town, and the ceiitie of the 
Russian book trade. 

Warsaw (638,000), on the Vistula, the capital of Poland, is an 
industrial centre of gro^diig impoitanc^ and the meeting 
place of the railtrays from Western Europe and Russia. 
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Odessa (405,000), the first port of the empire, is a handsome 
town on tho north-west coast of the Black Sea. It has 
many foreign merchants. Eherson is a smaller port near 
the mouth of tho Dnieper. 

Lodz (315,000), a long street of houses and factories in Poland, 
has grown rapidly through its cotton industry. 

Riga (256,000), on the mouth of the Dtina, at the head of the 
Gulf of Riga, has a great trade with the United Kingdom, 
exporting hemp, flax, gram, tallow, and timber, and im- 
porting British produce. The harbour is frozen for several 
months in the year. 

Kiev (247,000), the largest town of the Ukraine or ancient 
“Border” province, stands in th|^ centre of the basin of 
the Dnieper, and is called the “ Holy Town ” from its many 
and famous sacred*' buildings. It has sugar and otlier 
manufactures 

Kharkov 075,000), between the Dnieper and the Don, is a com- 
mercial and industrial town, with important fairs. 

Vilna ancient capital of Lithuania, with many 

historic buildings, stands on a tributary of th(5 Niemcn in 
, western Russia. 

Saratov (137,000), the largest town of the lower Volga, is the 
cevtire of German industrial colonies. 

Kazan (132,000), an industrial town near the Volga, above its 
junction with the Kama, was once a Tatar capital. 

Ekaterinoslav (121,(¥M)) is a modern iron and mining centre on 
the lower Dniepei. 

Rostov (120,000), near the inoutii of the Don, is a port witl) a 
busy coasting trade. v 

Astrakhan (113,000), a former Tatar fortress in the Volga delta, 
still has many Muhammadan inhabitants. It is a port for 
'the Volga and the Caspian. 

Tula (111,000), oil the railway between Kharkov and Moscow, 
and near coal mines, makes rifles, cutlery, machinery, and 
all kinds of iron work, especially tho samovars for nittking 
tea which arc found m every Russian bouse. 

* Kishinev (109,000), the capital of Bessarabia in the extreme 
sqpth-west of RusHia, is a great grain mart. * 

No other town has 100,000 inhabitants. ^ 

Nizhniy Novgorod (95,000), at the junction of the Volga and the 
Oka, is famous for ^its fair, at which westerly goods arc 
exchanged for the produce of Siberia, Caucasia, and tho 
extreme east. 

Nikolayev (92,000) is the chief tiaval station on the Black 
Sea. ‘ 

Orenhurg (73,000) stands on the right bank of the Ural, at the 
edge of tke Kirghiz steppe. 
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Sevastopol, in the Oinica, is famous for its siege by the English 
and French in 1854. 

Perm and Ekaterinburg arc mining centres, connected by a rail- 
way which ciosscs the Urals. Archangel, at the mouth of 
the Northern Dvina, is the port of the White Sea, and in 
the summer months, when free from ice, exports flax and 
hemp, timber, tar, and tallow. 

Helsingfors, the capital of Finland, and a port on the Gulf of 
Finland, is a literary and scientific town, with a fine 
library and observatories. 

The rest of the Russian Empire has been iloscribed under Asia, 
g Qukstions. 

1. Describe the situation .njid size Riis'^ia in Europe (1) with 
regard to other hhiropean countries, and (2) with icgard to the rest 
of the Russian Empire. Give the natural boundaiics of the Empire. 

2. What seas wash the coasts of Russia^ Name from the map 
the most marked projections and indentations How does Russia 
compare with the icst of Europe as regards extent of coast line? 

S. Where is the liubsian phin lowest? Whcie does it rise above 
600 feet What part of thc^Vals is in Europe 

4. Describe the courses of the great rivers of Russia, a'Vranging 
them accorduig to the seas to which they flow. Wher^* is the great 
lake region, and give the position of the principal lakes? 

5. VVhat is the general character of the Russian climate ? How 
is it that it varies so Utile except in degree of seventy ? Name 
from W'est to cast the highlands which cut ofl from the whole of the 
empire the warm winds liom the tropics. 

u Describe the vegetation of the diflerent natural regions of 
Russia. 

7. What parts of Russia are most densely populated? Give 
reasons to account for the gi eater population of these parts of the 
country. What are the principal non-Russian elements of the 
population ? , 

S ^amc the mineral and agricultural products of Russia. Which 
is the moat fertile part of the country? What fish is specially 
chivacteriatic of the southern rivers, and what products arc obtained 
from it ? • 

' 9. What through waterways are provided by canals connecting 
the Dniepeji^ith the Dima, and the Volga with the Neva? 

10. What is the importance of Moscow and Warsaw as railway 
centres ? Describe the route taken by the Great Siberian Railway, 
and mention the principal l^wns through which it passes both in 
Europe and Asia. • 

11. What is the greatest export from Russia? Mention other 

exports, and the chief imports. ^ 

12. Describe the situa^on, una state anything noteworthy of the 
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following: Lodz, Tula, Kiev, Perm, Nizhniy Novgorod, Vilna, 
Helsingfors, Astrakhan, Riga, Orenburg, Samara. 

13. Describe the three largest towns of the empire. 

14. What time is it at Petropavlovsk in Kamchatka (about 160° £.) 
when it is noon in St. Petersburg (about 30*' E. ) ? 


EXAMINATION PAPERS ON EUROPE. 

1 . 

1. Draw a sketch-map of Europe, and niaik on it the courses of 
the Tagus, Rhone, We.ser, Elbe, Po, ami Volga; the Alps, the Jura, 
and the Carpathians; and the following places : Marseilles, Florence, 
Oporto, Frankfurt, Hamburg;, Prague, Hiidapest, lidessa, Archangel. 

2. Enumerate the chief islands of the Mediterranean, describing 
their position as accurately as possible, and stating to w'hat Power 
each belongs Mention the largest town m each, and anything 
noteworthy about it. 

3. Describe the course of the Rhine, naming the countries through 
or between which it passes, and, in oi|ler fr(»m source to month, its 
chief tributaries, ami the principal towns on its banks 

4. Wbat are the chief industries of Swansea. Coventry, Leicester, 
Northampton, and Nottingham’ 

Name the chief seats m Croat Britain of woollen cloth manufac- 
ture and of iron-shipbuilding , and the ports trading mainly with 
the continent of Europe. 

6. Distinguish between an Empii«, a Kingdom, and a Republic, 
and assign to its proper clas^ each of the countries of Europe. 
What are the Great Powers ’ 

6. What and where uic the Dvina, the Chcchs, the Tyrol, 
Bilbao, the Dogger Bank, St. Etienne, the Kalmuks, the Basques, 
Capri, Meissen, Elsinore, the Alhambra ’ 

1. Draw a map of Great Britain, and mark on it (1) the main 
wa/^cr-partings, (2) the rive’’s entering the sea between Buchan Ness 
and the North Foreland, (3) the principal ports, and (4) the tawns 
with more^than 250,000 inhabitants. 

2. Trace the course of the Danube, naming in order the chilJ 
tributaries, and the principal towns by which it pa^^^es. What 
states does it flow through oiF between ’ 

3. Compare the mountain systems of the Iberian and Balkan 
Peninsulas, and their influence uprui clj^ate. 

4. Draw a sketch-map of Italy, including Sicily and Sardinia. 
Trace by a dotted line the inland frontiers, and show the position of 
Mount Etna, the Riviera, Lake (^arda, Capes Passaro and Sparti* 
vento. Trace the courlies of the Tiber aiid the Arno, and mark 
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Brindisi, Milan, Ancona, Palermo, Legliorn, Mantua, Turin, 
Messina, and Venice. 

5. What parts of what countries are important in connection 
with the following industries : silk weaving, cotton spinning, butter 
making, straw plaiting, steel working, unit drying, and wheat 
growing. In each case give n reason cx])lain the connection of 
the particular industry with the paiticular locality. 

6. What and where are the following : the Vosges, the Schwarz- 

wald, the Auvergne, the Sierra Morena. the Valdai Hills, the Krz 
Gebirge, the Guadiana, the Ticino, the Don, thr the Strait 

of Messina, the Gulf of Riga, the Sound, the Iron Gates, the 
Dobrudscha or Dobruja ? 


1. Draw a .sketch-map of Euiope .and inseit all the capitals; 

likewise lielgrade, Cracow, Fiuine, Kiev, Orenburg, Mfilaga ; Lakes 
Balaton, Constance, Mai^giote, and Ladoga ; the Apennines, the 
Cevennos, and the Balkans ; the courses of the Lone, the Dnieper, 
and the Vistula ; and the railway route fioin Calais to Constan- 
tinople. ^ 

2. (1) Name and locate the^ughest summits in England, Noiway, 

and Austria, and give their Indghta above sca-levM. 

(2) Compare, as reganls average density of popnlatidli, England, 

Italy, Fiance, and Germany, and give some account of 

the condition of the people in each country. 

(3) Give the chief causes ot the ditreiences in climate of Lisbon 

and Moscow. 

8. Point out the natural advantages of Europe for maritime 
conmierco among its own states and with other parts of the world, 

4. What are the chiet natural products of Denmark, France, and 
Austria-Hungary ? 

5. Name the five largest states of the German Empire, the 
principal towns and industries of each, and the general character of 
the r^way system. 

li. what and where are Polders, the Cam)>agiia, Zante, Spithead, 
the Landes, Cork, the Ukiainc, the Downs, Vartwuger Fioyd, 
Salcyiica, Bergen, l^yons, Ant>verp, Peipus, the Ciiinea? 



AUSTRALASIA. 

I. General Description and Extent. 

Tnis division of the globe tht' world of islands which extends 
from the south-east of Asia more than half-way across the 
Pacific Ocean. The largest islands are crowded together be- 
tween Asia and Australia Further east, in the South Seas, 
the ti*act of ocean enclosed by the tropics and the meridians of 
150“ E. and 120“ W , the islancls are sjrialler, and the archipelagoes 
more scattered, and finally, a belt of the Pacific about 3000 
miles across, with scarcely an island, inter’^enes between the 
eastern limits of Australasia and the weskTu shores of South 
America. The Indian Ocean bounds Australasia on the west. 

Quite shallow seas separate the western islands of the Malay 
Archipelago from one another and from Asia, and equally 
shallow seas separate Australia from Ive'w Guinea. Thqre 
is no doubt that Asia once extended much further soAth- 
east, and that Australia formerly extended much further 
north. Ifeiice the name Australasia,^ which suggests the 
geographical relations of this division of the globe with 
Asia, as well as the name of its largest component, is pre- 
ferable to Oceania, which is sometimes used. 

Australia is too largo to have the usual characters %f an 
island, and is commonly regarded as a continent — not as 
the largest island in the worhl. ^ 

Austral'Asia presents a remarkable variety of natural features. 
Its islands range from some of the largest in the world, 
with navigable rivers, and mountains rising highe^athan Mont 
Blanc, to coral atolls surrounding lagoons less than a mile 
across, and rising only a few feet above the sea. In tropical 
Malaysia we have islands of iinst[r{ias3ed fertility, crowded 
with plant and animal life, and dominated by the most tre- 
mendous array of active volcanoes in the world ; while, on some 

1 s= Southern^Asia^j 
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of the islets of the Pacific both plant and animal life are of 
the scantiest description. 

Australasia, though the actual area of its land is only a little 
more than four millions of square miles, or somewhat 
more than that of Europe, extends over a greater portion 
of the earth’s surface than any other division of the globe. 

From Sumatra to the Marquesas Islands is 125 degrees of 
longitude, more than one-third of the earth’s circumference, 
and from Hawaii to New Zealand is 70 degrees of latitude. 

TI. Divisions. 

Australasia has six divisions. 

1. Malaysia or the Malay Archipelago, winch comprises the 
islands immediately soutli^east of Asia as far as New (Tiiinea. 

2. Melanesia/ comprising the chain of islands from New 
Guinea to the Fiji Islands. 

3. Australia and Tasmania. 

4. New Zealand. 

5. Polynesia,^ the outer island groups of the Pacific, extend- 
ing from Hawaii or the Sandwich tsiands to the Tonga Islands 
and th^ archipelago(»8 east of them. 

6. Micitinesia,'^ the archipelagoes to the north of Melanesia. 

HI. Climate, Plants, and Animals. 

The greater part of Australasia lies between the tropics, and 
the equator passes through tim largest islands of Malay.sia 
Only the southern half of Anstialia and New Z(‘ahind are in Jbhe 
south temperate /one. Hence the diuiate is, for the most*part 
equable, humid, and hot, —typically oceanic. 

Australia, on the other hand, suffers from w^ant of moisture, 
and the interior is one of the most arid regions in the world, 
with great extremes of heat. 

As regards plants and animals most of Australasia belcMgs to a 
region of its own. (See Introduction. ) The islands nearest 

• Asia have a plant and animal life akin to that of sonth- 
pastern Asia, out further cast, on the other side of WaKace’s 
line, both plants and animals become more and more 
Australian. * 

JV. People. 

Population— 

Tlie total population is estimated at about 52 millions. 

Malaysia and some of the sritaller^, archipelagoes are well 
populated, while Australia has not two inhabitants to the 
square mile. 

^The Islands of the Blacks. Islands. ^ Little Islands. 
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Races and Languages—^ 

Malaysia is the home of the true Malay race, a branch of the 
Monf?olian or Yellow race. 

The Polynesians, who speak lanj^ua^es akin to Malay, were 
foimerly believed to be of the same race, but they are now’ 
considered to belong to the Caucasian or White family. 

The Papuans of east Malaysia and New (Guinea, the inhabi- 
tants of the other Melanesian islands, aiul the Australian 
aborigines, are blanches of the Negro or Bhok in^v. 

Various other races are repiesented : the Dutch in Malaysia, the 
Spanish in the Philippines, and the Chinese nearly every- 
where Australia aiuf New Zealand are mainly inhabited 
by colonists of British descent|^ 

All the native languages of Australasia arc varieties of one 
great family— the Malayo- Polynesian or Oceanic family. 

Rmjgions -- 

Must of tlie Malays arc nominally Muhammadans Except where 
they have been Christianised, the natives of the rest of 
Australasia are pagans. Cannibalism was formerly pre- 
valent. • 

The curious custom of tabu or tapu, by which {versons and 
things are withdrawn fiom ordinary use, is specially 
characteristic of Australasia. It was often made the means 
of oppression and tyranny. 


MALAYSIA OR THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO. 

I. Situation, Extent, and Divisions- 

Tiiis division of Australasia extends from long. 05® E., the 
longitude of the Jraw^adi Delta, to the west coast of New 
Guinea. * 

If lies on both sides of the equator, wliicli passes through 
Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes^ and the JMoliiccas 

The Straj^ of Malacca and the China Sea separate it from 
Asia. • 

The total area is ndarly 800,000 square miles, about the same as 
that of the Indo-Chii^i Peninsula. 

Wallace’s Line, dra%ii between the islands of Bali and Lom- 
bok, and east of Borneo and the Philippines, separates 
the islands that were onc|^ connected with Asia from those 
that were once ctnneAed with Australia. 

1.G, 9 c 
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West of Wallace’s Line are — 

1. The Greater Sunda Islands: Sumatra, Java, and Bali, 
the western links of the Sunda chain of islands, and Borneo, 
north of the chain. 

2. The Philippines, north-east of Borneo. 

East of Wallace’s liine — 

3. The Lesser Sunda Islands, continuing the chain of the 
Greater Sunda islands for 1200 miles, from Lombok to Timor- 
laut. 

4. Celebes, east of Borneo. 

5. The Moluccas or Spice Islands, east of Celebes. 

II. Relief and General Features 

All the islands are mountainous- much so that, except in 
Sumatra and Borneo, there are no navi'^able rivers 

A line of volcanoes runs from Sumatra to the end of the 
Sunda chain, and then turns north and passes through the 
Moluccas and the Philifipines. Borneo and Celebes, lying 
within the angle thus formed, ard^'almobt free from signs ot 
volcanic activity. 

In Sumatra, Java, and Lombok, volcanic rise to l2,fK)0 

feet, but Kinabalu (18,700), ni Borneo, the higliest 
mountain m the aichipolago, is non- volcanic. 

No other ^lart of the world is the seat of such violent volcanic 
action, and disastrous erux'tions are frequent. 

The most disastrous eruption (J modern times took place in 
1884, wlieri Krakatao, a volc<4,no on an island in the Sunda 
Strait, blew away a great part of the island, and produced 
effects that were felt all over the world. 

III. Climate, Plants, and Animals. 

The climate is hot and moist, and along the equator the?se are 
no well-detiiUMl seasons Further north and south the wet and diy 
seifcsons are clearly marked, and the northern Philippines, which 
are furthest away from the equator, are subject to violent 
typhoons. 

Most of the islainls are clothed with luxuvian*- vegetation, 
but in the Lesser Sunda Islands, which are influenced by their 
nearness to Australia, the climate is drier, vegetation is scanty, 
and some of the islands are barren. 

•If 

The forests west of Wallace’s Line resemble those of south-east 
Asia, and are in.habited by the tiger, the elephant, the 

^ VATftu wild snimals are not 
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fiund. Cockatoos, birds of Paradise, and cassowaries take 
the place of Asiatic birds, and the eucalyptus, casuarlna, 
and other Australian trees are found. 

IV. People. 

Population — 

The population is nearly 42 millions, or 54 to the scpiare mile. 

Java, with over .500 inhabitants to tlie square mile, is by far the 
most densely populated island of the archipelago, having 
almost the same area and the same density of population as 
England. 

Rages and Rfukuons— , 

The Malays form the bulk of the population, but give place to 
Melanesians in the eastern islands The dividing line 
hetwccii the two races is, however, further east than 
Wallace’s Line. Europeans, chiefly Dutch, number less 
than 100,000 ; and there are about half a million Chinese. 
The Malays, who aie mostly Mnhaminadans, aie a short 
race, with a hi own complexion, stiaight hair, and scanty 
beard. They are igdolcnt and reserved in manner, but 
fond of gambling, cruel, and revengeful. The aichipelago 
was formerly notorious for piracy. • 

V. Products. 

Malaysia is famous for spices, es])eciallv nutmegs, cloves, 
and pepper. Sago, gutta-percha, Manilla hemp, edible birds’ 
nosts, and trepang,^ or beche-de-mer for the Chinese market, 
are*characti*i istie products 

Very large quantities of coffee, rice, sugar, and tobacco are 
produced. 

The archipelago is fairly rich m minerals Coal is found m 
Sumatra, the Philippines, and, in large rpnintiticss in Borneo. 
Gold, silver, and diamonds ; Iron, lead, copper, and quick- 
sUver are also found. Banka and Billiton, small islands oft 
Sumatra, have very productive tin mines. • 

•The principal foreign trade is with the Netherlamjs and the 
United Kingdom. There is a local trade in native maiiu- 
factuies, especially sarongs (dhoties), and krises (Mahry 
dai^fbrs). ^ 

VI. Islands and Towns. 

Three ipiarters of Malaysia belongs to the Dutch, and, together 
with Dutch New Guii«en, forma the rich dependency of Nether- 
lauds-India, or the Dutch East Indies. 

1 Trepang, or bCche-de-nier, a ^a-Aug, or as it is called from its shape, 
the sea cucumber, is higliljrvalucd as a delicacy iu China. 
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The Dutch possessions include the whole of the Greater Sunda 
Islands, with the exception of British Borneo ; the Lesser Sunda 
Islands, with the exception of Portuguese Timor ; Celebes, and 
the Moluccas. The Philippines, formerly Spanish, now belong 
to tlie United States. 

1. The Ureater Sunda Islands: 

Sumatra, the most westerly island of Malaysia, and the 
second in sue, is half as large again as the United Kingdom. 
Its northern extremity is not far from the Nicobats, and it 
stretches south-east for a thousand miles to the Hunda Strait, 
which separates it from Java. For mo. e than half its length 
the Malacca Strait separates it from the Malay Peninsula. 

A mountain range with active volcanoes runs along the south- 
west coast, leaving an alluvial plain in the east with 
navigable rivers. The island is covered with dense forest, 
gutta-percha trees being very numerous. 

The most valiia))le products are black pepper, tobacco, coffee, 
and various forest products, such as gutta-pereba, camphor, 
and gum benzoin Gold and coal are found. 

The chief towns arc Kota raja, the capital of Achln, in the north, 
Deh, a tobacco port, on the east coast, Padang, on the 
west coast, and Palembang, the jneatest trade-mart, in the 
south-east. Benkulen, formerly Hritish, is a decaying place. 

Until lately the Dutch were continually at war with the 
Achinese. 

Java, the moat fertile, populous, and thriving island of' tlie 
archipelago, is about the ^ize f>f England. It extends for about 
600 miles from Sunda Strait to Bali. 

It is entirely mountainous, and contains more active volcanoes 
than any equal area in the world. 

The staple products of the island are sugar, coffee, and ij|i;e. 

Only Brazil exports more coffee, and only Cuba more sugar. 

H Other valuable exports arc tobacco, cinchona, indigo, and 
tea. ,, 

Java (Tontains many interesting Hindu remains, and the Javanese 
have some Hindu blood in them. 

Towns— 

BataTla (115,000), the capital and business centre of Nether- 
lands India, is situated on the north coast near the Strait 
of Sunda. A line artificial hUrboujr has been constructed a 
few miles to the east, and railways connect the capital with 
other parts of the island. Bultenzorg, a hill station near 
Batavia, t^is the usual rd^id^nce of the Governor-General, 
and has the finest botanic gardeiAn the world. 
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Surakarta (150,000), is the most papulous town, and the 
residenue of the nominal Kmperor of Java. 

Surabaya (142,000), opposite Madura island, is an important 
commercial town. 

Bali, mountainous and volcanic, is separated from the east 
end of Java by a shallow and nanovr strait. 

Borneo, the largest island of Malaysia, and the third island 
of the world, is separated from Java by the Java Sea, from 
Celebes by the Macassar Stiait, and from the Phih])pines by 
the Suhi Sea. 

It is mountainous, containing the highest peak in Malaysia, but 
not volcanic. ^ 

The north and noith-west of the island arc British, eomprisinu 
British North Borneo, the iliitive state of Brunei, and 
Sarawak, ruled hy an English Raja The small Iceland of 
Lahuan is also Biitish. 1'he rest of Botneo is Dutch 

Borneo is rich in coal, gold, and diamonds 

Sago, edible birds’ nests, and dammar, a resin used for making 
varnish, are typical expmts. Tlie other products are much 
the same as those of^ uniatra. 

The interior is little known. The Dyaks, who form the»bulk of 
the population, are head-hunteis. Chinese am numerous 
on tne coasts. 

2. The Philippines are an anhipelago cJ more than a 
thousand islands, most of them veiy ii regular in shape, with 
a total area nearly equal to that of the United Kiugcloin. 


•^lie Sulu Islands and Palawan, enclosing between them the 
Sulu Sea, connect the Philippines with Borneo, and the 
Celebes Sea separates them from Celebes. Formosa lies 
to the north of the archij>elago. 

The islands are very volcanic and siib]ect to disastrous 
eruptions. They also lie in the track of typhoons, 
chief products are hemp, sugar, coffee, copra, tobacco leaf, 
cigars, indigo. Gold and coal arc found. 

The largest islands are Luzon, m the north, and Mindanao,* in 
• the south. 

Manila (850,000), in Luzon, noted for cheroots, is the capital. 
It has a fortified eut-port, Cavit4. 


8. The L^ser Sunda Islands. • 

Lombok, Sumbawa, Flores, amf Ombay, which continue 
the main Snnda chain, are comparatively small i.slauds. The 
Ombay Passage, notip'iousf for its currents, separates Ombay 
from Timor, the large.st island of the group, the eastern half of 
which belongs to Portugal. Further east and out of the chain 
are the Tenimber Islaiiils of Tunor-laut group. 
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Lombok Peak, a volcano rising above 12,000 feet, is a well- 
known landmatk. 

These islands are without the luxuriant vegetation of the rest 
of the Malay Archipelago, and in appearance, and in their 
animal and vegetable life, are largely Australian. 

4. Celebes, separated from the Lesser Siiiulas by the Flores 
Sea, and lying east of Borneo, w'est of the Moluccas, and south 
of the Philippines, is remarkable for its extraordinary shape 

It consists of four mountainous peninsulas radiating from a 
cential mountain mass It is the fourth island of the 
archipelago in size, and the interior is little known. The 
vegetation is rich, and the animal life highly peculiar, 
owing, probably, to the fact, indicated by the deep seas 
which surroimd it,t that it was one ot the earliest* formed 
islands of the archipelago. 

Macassar, m the southern peninsula, is the busiest tiade mart 
in Malaysia, collecting and exporting coffee, trepanff, 
tortoiseshell, copal (for varnish), and nutmegs. 

5. The Moluccas, or Spice Islands, famous for cloves, nut- 
megs, and cardamoms, as well as'i^^or brilliant butterflies and 
birds of Paradise, lie between Celebes and the \ve.stern pio- 
montory o® Now Guinea. 

Halmahera or Gilolo, in shape like Celebes on a smaller scale, 
Buru, and Ceram are the largest islands The small 
Amboyna and Banda groups, south of Coram, formerly had 
monopolies of the clove lUid nutmeg culture 

Temate, on a small island west of Halmahera, is fairioiis for. its 
magnificent harbour. Amboyna is the capital of the 
Moluccas. 

Questions. 

1. Describe the situation of tho Malay Archipelago, and the 
various island groups that compose it. 

2. Name, from the map, and describe the positions of the best- 
known straits and seas of the archipelago. What sea lies between 
th<; Lesser 8uuda Islands and the northern coast of Australia ? 

3. What 18 the general nature of the relief of the Malajsiau 
islands ^ ' Draw a sketch-map showing the volctinic system. 

4. What differences of plant and animal life are found east and 
west of Wallace’s Line ? What races of mankind are^ "lund ? 

5. Mention the characteristic products of the archipelago, and the 
principal imports. With what countries is trade chiefly carried on ? 

6. Describe Sumatra, Java, Borneo^. Celebes, and the Philippines. 

7. What do you know of Krakatao, b.^che-de*mer, Amboyna, 
sarongs, Kinabalu, Brunei, Achin, Benkulen, Batavia, Macassar, 
Ball, the Dyaks. Cavit6, Timo^daut, Ombay, Banda, Palawan, 
Manila, Temate, ^1)611, Surabaya ? * *. 
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MELANESIA. 

I. Situation and Extent 

Melanesia is entirely comprised between the equator and the 
sontheni tropic. It consists of the great island of New Guinea, 
the cui ve of archipelagoes east of it and Austialia, and the Fiji 

Islands. 

The Bismarck Archipelago lies nearest New Guinea ; then come 
the Solomon Islands, the Santa Cru:: Islands, the New 
Hebrides, and. just noith of the tropic of Capricorn, New 
Caledonia 'I'he Fiji Islands he outside the curve, east of 
the New Hebrides. 

The total area of Melanesia is about 114(),0(K) square miles, New 
Guinea, next to Gicenland the laigest island in the world, 
being about 300, (MK) square miles. New Pomerania and 
New Mecklenburg, m the Ihsmarck Archipelago, and New 
Caledonia, arc the largest ot the remaining islands. 

New Guinea, and the volc<uuc islands of the archipelagoes are 
mountainous, an<l co|ered with dense tropical forest. The 
low coial islands have less vegetation. • 

• 

II. Climate and Products. 

The climate is hot and moist. Being south of the equator the 
rainy season is tlie fieriod of the noitli-west monsoon, which 
blow'.s from November to April. But ram falls at all times of 
the^ear 

The forests contain many valuable timber trees, sucli as ebony, 
cedar, and sandal- wood, and the shores arc fringed with 
coco nut palms Tlic plantain, bread fruit, sago palm, 
sugar cane, and nutmeg flourish. 

There arc no large wild animals, and animal life generally is of 
•• the Australian type. 

Bdche-de-mer, tortoise-shell, and pearl shell are found on the 
coasts, and gold is found in New Guinea and in some of the 

• other islands. 

III. People. 

The popij^tion is estimated at about a million, but the 
natives of tfie archipelagoes arc decreasing in numbers. 

The Melanesians are a friz?dy-haired, black race of the negro 
family. The Papuans of New Guinea and eastern 
Malaysia dilfcn in vaiious ways from the Melanesians of 
the islands further east, and the Fiji Islanders, who 
are physioaliy the finest people, are sometimes regarded 
os Polynesians. ^ * • 
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« 

TV. Islands and Settlements. 

New Guinea is divided among three powers : the Netherlands, 
Germany, and the United Kingdom. The whole of the western 
half is included in Netherlands- India ; the northern portion of 
the eastern half belongs to Germany ; and the southem portion 
of the eastern half to the United Kingdom. 

The interior is very little known, but a backbone of mountains 
is believed to run from one end of the island to the other, 
sections of which are known as the Owen Stanley Range 
(13,000 feet) in British New Guinea, the Bismarck Range 
(15,000 to 20,000 feet) in German New Guinea, and the 
Charles Louis Mountains (16,000 feet) in Dutch New 
Guinea. _ 

The largest river is th- Fly, which has inof-t of its course in 
British territory, and is navigable nearly to the British- 
German boundary. 

Indlarubber trees and sago palms abound. Trepang, copra, 
pearl-shell, gold, pearls, and sandal- wood arc exported. 

Maguitieent birds of Paradise inhabit the forests, also casso- 
waries, cockatoos, and pigeoK*! 

Foft Moresby, on the oast «>f the Gulf of Papua, is the chief 
British settlement. It has regular steamer communication 
with Australia. 

The Bismarck Archipelago and Bot^ainville of the Solomon 

group belong to Geriuaiiy ; the ivniaiiiing islands of the Solomoii 
group are British. ^ 

The islands are covered With dense forest, and the natives are 
still mostly sava^'es and caiimbals. Bougainville, the 
largest of the Solomon Islands, uses to 10,000 feet. 

The Santa Cruz, or Queen Charlotte Islands, a small group, arc 
Bntish 

The New Hebrides, a great recruiting ground for hant{^cM^ or 
South Sea Island coolies, are independent They are very 

, fei’tile and mountainous, and have active volcanoes. 

New Caledonia belongs to France, and is usetl as a penal 
£(ibttlemcnt. Noumea is the capital. 

The Fiji Islands are a BritiBb coldny. The Ij^'geet islands 
are Viti Levu (about as Jarge aa Janmica), and V&nua Levu. 
They are volcanic and surrounded by coral reefs. 

The natives, a fine race, are mostjy Christians, and there are a 
number of European settlers. Codlics from India work in 
the sugar plantations. 

Bugar and CQpra are the chief exports. The capital is Suva, on 
Viti Levu. ^ e 
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Qukstions. 

1. Descnbe the situation of the chief aichipelagoes and islands 
that compose Melanesia. Draw a sketch map showing to what 
Kiiropean powers they belong. 

2. What are the chief products of New Guinea? What are its 
inhabitants called, and what are they like? Mention the princijial 
features of its relief. 

What do you know of Port Moresby, the Fly, Suva, 
Rougainvillc, Noumea, trepang, Viti Levii, copra, kanakas, New 
Pomerania ? 


• AUSTRALIA. 

T. Situation ar#i Size. 

Australia is the gieateat land-mass in the hemisphere of water 
of which New Zealand occupies the ccntie With an area of 
2,972,r)73 square miles, it is largo enough to have in the 
interior a climate of the extreme or continental type, and it 
is often regarded as tlie fifth and smallest continent. 

It lies wholly in the souniern hemisphere, the noithern part 
being within the tropics. It is tompii^ed between *tfie parallels 
of 10® and 40® south, its attendant island Tasmania alone being 
south of lat. 40®. 

It is separated from Kasterii Malaysia and New Guinea on the 
noi til by the shallow Arafura Sea, Torres Strait, and the 

• Coral Sea 

the cast more l^an S,000 miles of the Pacific separate it 
from South America ; ou the west, more than 4,000 miles 
of the Indian Ocean sepaiate it from Africa. New Zealand 
lies about 1,200 miles to the south-east, and on the south 
there is nothing but the supposed Antarctic continent 
hetw'eeii it an<l the South Pole. 

Its greatest length, about 2,400 miles, is from w^est to east, a 
little soutli of the tropic. Its greatest breadth is abput 
2,000 miles. 

*rhe Bass Strait separates it from the heart-shaped island of 

• Tasmania, 20,215^ square miles, which lies otf the south- 
eastefii promontory. 

11. Coasts. 

The coast line is, on the whole, regular. 

The Gulf of Carpentaria# between Arnhem Land and the Cape 
York Penlnsulif, is a deep inlet on the northern coast. On 
the south coast the Great Australian Bls^ht, with Gulfs 
Spencer and St. Vincent cto the east of Gape Catastrophe^ 
are the moat maAcd indentations, 
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The Oreat Barrier Reef runs along the north-eastern coast for 
about a thousand miles at an average distance from it of 
thirty miles, and forms a smooth-Wiiter channel of great 
value for navigation. 

West of the Great Aiibtralian Bight the south coast is lined for 
700 miles by cliffs above 5U() ieet high, and fur more than a 
thousand miles not a stream reaches tlic sea 

Small inlets are numerous on the east and south-east coasts, 
many of which form excellent hailiours. 

Ill Belief 

The whole of the interior, northwards from the* Great 
Australian Bight, belongs to a system oftmland drainage which 
usually terminates in shallow salt lakes. 

Platea.iix, downs, and niLuiitain langes enclosing this region 
form the watei par tings between it and the coastal districts 
draining to the sea. 

A line drawn from the Gulf of Carpentaria to Spencer Gulf 
divides Australia into an eastern and a western portion. 
The Utter includes nearly whole of the area (Iraimng 
« inland, and the greater pai v of it is desert, and has an 
avoiTige elevation of over 1,000 feet. 

The eastern portion is much less uniform in elevation, and 
contains the most fertile and best watered parts of Australia. 

Mountains— 

The principal range is the Great. Divide, which runs near the 
Pacific coast from Cape Yf»rk t'l Bass Sti-ait ^ » 

As its name implies the (freat Divide s the main waterpartiiig 
of the continent. Ic divides the 'drainage flowing inland 
from that which flows directly to the Pacinc. The drainage 
flowing inland from the southein half of the range ulti- 
mately finds its way to the sea by the River Murray. 

Distinctive names are given to different sections of th«»Great 
Divide In the south, in Vict<n*ia, the main range is called 
«■ the Australian Alps, which rise, in MoUnt Kosclusco, just 
inside the borders of New South Wales, to 7,300 feet, • the 
highest point in Australia. Further north, west of Sydney, 
are the Blue Mountains, succeedei^ by the Liverpool and NciW 
England Ranges. 

Similar dividing ranges^ though of no great height, and less 
continuous, run near the western coast, and separate the 
inland draim^e from that whv?h flows to the Indian Ocean. 

In South Australia, on the east of St. Vincent Gulf, ranges run 
north which rise to near 3,000 feet, and are continued by the 
Flinders^ Range toward! I^ke Eyre. These highlands 
bound the basin of the MurrA.y ouethe west. 
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In the heart of the iiiterutr there are little known ranges rising 
to 5,000 feet. 

There arc no active volcanoes, but extinct cones are very 
numerous in the district north and west ot Melbourne. 

Tasmania has a central plateau, suriouiided by mountains rising 
to 5,000 feet. 

IV. Rivers and Lakes 

Rivers— 

The River Murray (1,100 Tinh‘s) ih the onU nv*»T c* iiiparable 
with the great n\ers of othei paits of the world. It uses on 
the wester n slo])es of the Austialian Alp^, whose snows melting 
in smniiier keep the :rtver more eoiistnnt in volume than are 
most rivers of the countiy Thi^ MurruiXlbidgee and the 
Lachlan ri.se fiuther iioith, and jom the Munay aRer uniting 
their .streams. The Darling, the largest tiibntaiy of the 
Munay, and larger than the Muij*av itself, bungs dowui to it 
the drainage of the (Ireat Divide from as far north as the 
Darling Dowils. 

The Murray i.s navigablejry small steamers as far as Alhuiy^on 
the boidcis of Victoria and New South Wales, .ind tho 
Darling is navigable, except m tho dry sensSh, to a still 
greater distance fiom the sea 'I’ho Munay enteis the sea 
through a lagoon —Lake Alexandrma — cast of St. Vincent 
(bilf 

The other rivers of Australia are much smaller, and are subject 
, to great variations of volume, many becoming in summer a 

• mei e string of ppols 

Those flowdng to till Lacitic from the Great Divide arc short, 
but have plenty of water, and arc subject to heavy Hoods 
after ram. 

Some corishlerable rivers flow to the north coast. The largest is 
the Flinders, flowing into the (hilf of Carpentaria. 

TH^ Fitzroy and Ashburton rivtrs llow' to the nrirtli-west coast, 
and on the west eua^t are the Gascoyne and Swan livers.^ 

Laj^— 

The largest lake.s are Lakes "Eyre, Torrens, and Gairdher in the 
• south-central intij^-ior, and Amadeus in the heart of the 
cont.;-llent. They are shallow' and salt, and the amount of 
water in them vanes greatly. •At times they are only salt- 
criistcd mud. 

V^ Climate. 

Generally .speaking the climate of Australia is hot and dry, 
but healthy. The death rate is smaller than in England. The 
heat of summer is greater tkan*corrc8iK)nds wfbh tlie latitude 
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and in the desert interior it is extreme. The cold in winter is 
in few places severe, and in the coast districts frost is rare. 

The relief of Australia has an unfavourable induence upon the 
rainfall, and the country is subject to great droughts 
followed by disastrous floods. The south-east trade winds 
blow from the Pacific for most of the year, and the Great 
Divide arrests and condenses the rain-bcaring cloud|f. Con- 
sequently the rainfall rapidly diminishes as we go inland, 
and over the greater part of the interior it is less than ten 
inches. 

The north coast is in the monsoon region, and has a regular 
rainy season during the north-west monsoon, which blows 
from November to April. 

The r.ainfiill is very uiic(j[nally distributed, and it only exceeds 
iiO inches in parts oiithe (jireat Divide, and in the tract west 
of the Gulf ot Carpentaria. 

VI. Plants and Animals. 

Plants— 

The vegetation of the Australian bush, ^.e. the country in its 
natural state of jungle, is quite iiidif-(.e that of othei paits of the 
w’orld. Tl](a woodlands are sombre, with little variety of tint, 
and the trees cast little shade, because, being adapted to a 
climate of gieat h^at and great dryness, the leaves are arranged 
to expose as little surface as possible to the ra^^s of the sun. 

Tiie gum tree or eucalyptus is found in many varieties, some of 
which attain to great size, and rise to upwards of .300 feet. 

The casuarina, yellow- flowered “ wattles of many kinds, the 
grass-tree, and others are charocUpstic. 

Many grasses of great value for pasture clothe the ground in the 
coast districts and in parts of the interior, but large tracts 
in the drier and less fertile parts aie covered with scrub, 
one of the commonest being the Mallee sernb— a dwarf 
eucalyptus. ^ 

The desorts of the interior produce little but the dreaded 
prickly spiniftex or porcupine grass, which seriously injures 
the feet of animals, and is uneatable even by the camel: 
Animals-— 

The animals of Australia are as peculiar as its plaACs. The most 
characteristic are ^he kangaroos, opossums and flying 
squlrr^, wombats, the duck-billed egg-laying platypus, 
and the echidna or spiny aut-eatcr. The birds include 
some of the most curious and'' beautiful of their kind. The 
most remarkable are the Ijrre bird, the emu and cassowary 
(ostrich tribe), the laughing jackass, the black swan, the 
bower bird, and cockatoo. i; 
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Since the British colonisation of Anstralia many European 
animals have been introduced. There are now ^reat 
numbers of horses, cattle, and sheep of the best kinds. 
Rabbits have increased till they have become a pest. 
Camels have also been introduced from India, and are 
largely used as beasts of burden in the drier parts. 

VTI. People. 

Tlie popnlfitioii of Australia, a little over 3^ millions, or less 
than two to the square mile, is mostly oongierratcd iu the settled 
districts round the c*oasLs. The bulk of the population is of 
British descent, and P^testaiit by religion. 

'Phe aborigines, of whom less than 100.000 now remain, are 
savages of a low type, who liv^ from hand to mouth on the 
products of the bush, and by hunting. The aborigines of 
Tasmania are extinct. 

V^IIT. Products and Industries. 

Minerals — 

The mineral wealtli of Australia is very groat. Gold has 
been obtained in enormous quantities, and is st^l thb most 
valuable prodm^t of the country. * 

Other mineral products are copper, tin, silver, and coal. Iron 
ore 1 .S abundant, but hitherto has been little woiked. 
Animal and Vegktarle Products — 
yiie plants and animals introduced into Australia by the 
colotiiata arc the chiefi|seurce of the products that are or com- 
mercial value Sheep taring, on the great grassy tracts known 
as 8hee])-runs, and horle and cattle breeding are the principal 
occupations of the squatters, that is, the colonists of the 
interior or bush. Australian wool (merino) is of the very 
highest quality, and is. after gold, the most valuable pro(liu‘t of 
tlie country. Austral i?in horses oi walers are well known in 
India, and "tlie carcasses of sheep and cattle are largely sent 'to 
England as frozen meat. • 

, Agriculture is not as vet practised on a very extensive scale, 
but ^good deal of wheat is now grown in the south, and 
sugar-cane in the tro)>ical u»rth. European ftruits do 
excellently, and fruit canning is a grow'ing industry. 
Australian wines of good quality and growing reputation 
are being made^ • 

The great drawback to agriculture is the want of a steady water 
supply, but irrigation works are being constructed where 
practicable, and man^ Aitesian wells navC been sunk with 
successful result^ 
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The manufacturing industries of Australia have hitherto been on 
a small scale, and most manufactured goods are still im- 
ported from the United Kingdom. 

IX Communications. 

Australia is poorly off for waterways Most of the rivers are 
only navigable a little way inland, and a great many dry up in 
times of drought. The Murray and its tributaries form an 
important navigable system, but access to it from the sea is cut 
off by a shallow lagoon. 

I'he railway system is fairly complete in the settled districts 
of the soutli-east, and lines conneet the eotmial ca})itals Adelaide, 
Melbourne, Sydney, and Brisbane A tinnscontinental line 
between Adelaide and Pel t Darwin, on the Indian Ocean, to 
follow the route of the trauscontinciiial telegraph, is partly 
made 

The other lines of Australia are lines connecting the various 
settlements on the coast with places in the inteiior. 

There is a busy steamer coas^ng trade, and legiilar lines 
« connect Australia with New Zealrnd, India, and the United 
Kv^-gdom. 

X. Trade and Commerce 

The great bulk of the trade is with the tTnited Kingdom. 
The chief commercial poits are Sydney, Melbourne, and Bris- 
bane, and Adelaide. 

Gold and wool, are by far the most iniJiorUnt exiiorts. Others 
are batter, frozen meat, tallow, Bather and skins, sugar, 
and copper. The imports are chiedy textiles, and apparel, 
metals, metal goods, and machinery. 

xr Government. 

The six Australian colonies all have responsible government, 
that is, each colony appoints its own public officers, only the 
Governor being appointed by the Crown. 4 

All the colonies are now confederated into the Common- 
wealth of Australia under a Goverm r-General, with a parlia- 
ment of two houses. Tlje federal capital has hot yet been 
decided upon. 

The protection of Australia from outside attack devolves upon 
the Imperial Government, afrrl Sydney is the headquarters 
of the British fleet in Australasia. 

The land forces are composed of militia and volunteers, who 
make aiT^mirahle irregular troops, aud have recently dono 
excellent service in South Africa. 
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Education is well cared for, primary education being compul- 
soiy. There are universities at Sydney, Melbourne, and 
Adelaide. 

The inateiial condition of the people very good. Wages are 
high ; food is cheap ; and tlic liours of woik are shoit. 

There is still a certain amount of immigration into Australia 
from the United Kingdmn. The immigration of Chinese 
has been checked by a* heavy poll-tax. 

Xll. Political Subdivisions aiivi Towns. 
iiUEENSLAND. 

(Area, 068,497 sejuare miles : 512,000.) 

This colony conipnses the whole north east of Australia, 
togetlier Avith the aclja((*iit islands in the Pacific rin<l in the Gulf 
of Carpentinia. 

Its surface is much diversified by the biaiuhes and spins of 
the Great l)ivid(‘, and cliniate, although the iioithern half is 
within the tropics, is uioilB eqiiahle than in other j)i>it,s of 
Aiistialia. Tiiere arc many grassy liighlands, aiid^iie Darling 
Downs in the sunth-east, about 2000 feet high, are the richest 
pasLoi.il district in the colony. 

The vegetable products of Queensland are very varied. Sugar< 
cane is laiiiely giowri ; also maize, rice, and wheat 

, Tobacco, cotton, plantains, oranges, pineapples, and other 

• tropical and su1atropic*al fruits, as well as i^hiropcan fruits, 
fiourish. 1 

There are pearl-shell, trepang, oyster, and turtle fislieries along 
the coast. 

Gold IS mined, chiefly round Charters Towers ; silver, copper, 
tin, and coal are also worked. 

Tiff leading expoits, in order of \alue, arc wool, gold, sugar, 
frozen meat, live stock, hides and skins, preserved a^d 
salted meat, tallow, and pearl-shell. 

Towns — 

• Brisbane (108,000), t^e capital and principal seaport of the 
coloK^, IS situated on the Brisbane river about 25 miles 
from the sea at Moreton Bay.® The town stands low, and 
is subject to floods, but it has fine public buildings. It is 
about 500 miles nort^ of Sydney, with which it is connected 
by rail. • 

BoOkhampton (20,000), on the Fitzroy River, just inside the 
tropics, exports wool, ai\^ gold«from M^unt Morgan, the 
. richest gola-field#n tlfb world. 
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TownevUle is the chief port of northern Queensland, and is 
connected by rail with the rich gold-Helds Hear Charters 
Towers (26,000), the most northerly inland town. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 

(Area, 310,367 square miles. Population, 1,356,000). 

Tins is the oldest of the Australian eoloiues. It occupies the 
eastern seaboard south of Queensland and noi*th of Victoria, and 
the broad plateriiix. and plains behiiul the Great Divide. 

Lord Howe Island, north-east of Sydney, and Norfolk Island, 
farther out in the Pacitic, are dependencies of New South 
Wales. '' 

The Muriuy forms the greater part of the southern boundary, 
and the treeless plains lying iii>rth of it-, known as the Riverina, 
arc noted for their wool, which is now tlu» most valuable j)ro- 
duct of the colony. 

The « coastal districts are fertile, C and well- watered for Aus- 
tralia. 

Coal is abundant and is largely ivorked. Gold, silver, copper, 
tin, and iron are also found. 

The principal exports are wool, gold, coal, hides and skins, 
preserved and frozen meat, copper, tallow, and leather. 
Towns — , 

Sydney (438,000), the capital and tho/V>ldcsb city in Australia, * 
stands on the magniHceiit landlocked harbour of Port 
Jackson. It is the terminus of the steamship lines con- 
necting Australia witl\ Europe, with New Zealand, and the 
Pacitic islands, and is the centre of a busy coasting trade. 

It is connected with the other Colonial capitals and \gith the 
interior by a line which zig-zags up the ghats of the Blue 

« Mountains, and terminates inland at Bourke, the limit of 
rainy season navigation on the upper Darling, 500 pules 
from Sydney, and at Albury, the frontier town on the 
Murray, whence a line of ditteu^^nt gauge proceeds throi^h 
Victoria to Melbourne. Sydney is a haiid^h>me city with 
fine public buildings, mid many attractive suburbs on the 
shores of the harbour. 

Newcastle (16,000), north of Sydqey, is the greatest coal-mining 
centre and coal port m Australia. • 

Broken HUl (23,000), 800 miles from Sydney, near the borders of 
South Australia# is th^ largest towm of a famous silver 
mining district. ^ q 
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• 

Paramatta (13,000), at the head of Port. Jackson, famous for its 
oranges and other fruit, is the residence of many Sydney 
mermiauts. 

Ooulburn (11,000), is an inland trading centre south-west of 
Sydney. 

Maitland (11,000), on the river above Newcastle, is a thriving 
agricultural town with manufactures. 

No other town has 10.000 inhabitants. ^ 

Bathurst, west of Sydney, is the <*enti e of a wheat-growing and 
gold-mining district on the plateau. 

DeniBquln, the chief town of the Rivcima, directly connected 
by rail with Melbourne, and moat of the wool of the 
district is exported that way. 

VICTORIA* 

(Area, 87,884 M<piaro miles. Pojnilation, l,ir)3,i)fX)) 
Victoria occupies the soiith-eastei ii corner of Austialia, south 
of the River Mill ray. Tt is the sinal lest but the most densely 
populated of the Austi«iliau c oloiiies, and has the most temperate 
climate. Prom its beauty alid feitility it was origijially«called 
Australia Felix. 

'Phe southern portion of the Great Divide traveises the colony 
from east to west, the eastern poition, wliioli rises to 6000 feet, 
being known as the Australian Alps, 

Qippsland, the district south of the Alps, is remarkably fertile, 
well-watered, and w’ell-wooded, and is rich m minerals, 
including coal. Whe eiu alyptus here grows to a gigantic sisie, 
and the rich gras|:s feed great numbers of horses and cattle 
Other parts of the ^colony are equally suited to sheep, and 
Victorian wool is the finest m the world, and is, after gold, 
the most valuable product of the colony. 

AgriBultme has made great progress, and much “ mallec ” scrub 
country has been made productive by irrigation works 
Wheat and the vine nre largely cultivated in the basin pf 
• the Murray, and tobacco, orang^es, figs, and other fruits do 
well. Butter-mali:iiig is an important industry. * 

• I'be leading exports arp wool, grold, butter, leather, horses and 
cattle, ^wheat, tallow, and sugar. 

Towns — • 

Melbourne (478,000) is the capital and chief port of the colony, 
and the largest city^of Australasia. Is is picturesquely 
situated on th9 Tarra Tarra River at the head of Port 
Philip. As a capital it compares favourably with those in 
other parts of the world, i^ buildings, public and otherwise, 
• being very handsquic. * It is the seat of a ibiversity. 

I.G. 2 D 
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Melbourne is the centre of tl^ Victorian railway system, which 
is the most complete in Australia. It is connected with the 
New South Wales system by bridges over the Murray at 
Echuca and Albury, and also with the South Australian 
system. 

Ballarat (46,000), north-west of Mell>ourije, was the centre of the 
richest gold-mining district in the world, famrus for its 
“nuggets.” It is now also a inaiuifacturing town, and an 
impoitant agricultural centre 

Bendigo (43,000), north of Melbourne, is the centre of another 
gold-mining district. 

Geelong (23,000) is a port on the west side of Port Philip, 
south-west of Melbourne, and s the centre of thriving 
woollen manufactures. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

(Area, 003,690 squat e miles Population, 370, (K)0) 

South Austmlia proper has Queensland, New South Wales, 
and Victoria on the east, We.ster,a Austialia on the west, and 
the oceai), on tin* soul h. The territory north of hit. 20" S , 
including Arnhem Land and the western shores of the Gulf of 
Carpentaria, is also umler the control of South Australia, and is 
called the Northern Territory. Hence South Australia as a 
whole occupies the centre of Australia, extending north and 
south from sea to sea Hut the yxirt actually settled is the 
southern seaboard near (Juits Spencer ^lud St Vincent, <and the 
interior to near Ltike Torrens Most^^of the colony is desert, 
with occasional grassy tracts where wab.*i courses occur ; and the 
tropical northern territory has tuily one or tw'o settlements on 
the coast, chieflv inhabited by Ohiiiese. 

Ranges of hills running northward from the eastern ar.-m of St. 
Vincent Gulf form the waterparting between the streams 
that flow to the Murray and the few that flf)W westward to 
lakes m the interior, or to the gulfs. The colony chaffers 
more from drought than any of thg others. 

South Australia is the principal ^vheat-growlng colony^ hud 
excellent wine is made in increasing qiiantiHes. Important 
irrigation works dite in progress at Renmark on the low'er 
Murray. Much fruit is grown, especially oranges. 

Copper is the piincipal mineral. 

The transcontinental railway is completed from Adelaide to a 
point beyond Lake Eyre, and in the Northern Territory 
150 miles inland from Palmerston. 

The chief exports are wool, wheat, a. id copper. 
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Towns — 

Adelaide (148,000), the capital, is pleasantly situated on the 
River Torrens, between the Mount Lofty Range and St. 
Viiioeiit Gulf. The town is well laid-out, and is connected 
by rail with Glenelg and Port Adelaide, its suburbs on the 
Gulf. It has many manufactures. 

Palmerston, on Port Darwin, a splendid harbour, is the capital 
of the Northern Teiritory. 

WEST AUSTRALIA. 

(Area, 975,920 sqimre miles Population, 178,(X)0) 

This coloiiv is the largest but the populous. Most of it is 
practically desert, and only scattered fertile tracts on the sea- 
board are settled. 'Flu're is good grassland along the Fitzroy 
River, the largest in the colony, in the north. Good harlxnirs 
are few, the best one being on King George's Sound, in the 
extreme south-west. 

Wheat and the vine are tie principal objects of ciuture* I'lie 
recent disco\ ery of rich gold-fields running ifibsallel with 
the coast has caused a conMdei able increase of population. 
The most valuable exports next to gold are wool, Jarrah and 
karri timber from the giecit foiests of the south-west 
(jarrah M^ood being specially’^ valuable on account of its 
pow'er of resisting the attacks of white ants), sandalwood, 
*• pearls and pearl^hell from {Shark’s Pay and the north-west 
coast, and skins. I 
Towns — I 

Perth (35,000), the capital, is situated on the Swan River, on 
the south part of the west coast. 

Freemantle (16,000), the chief port of tlie colony, is at the mouth 
^f the Swan River, ten miles below Perth. A fine artificial 
harbour is being made. Both towns are connected by rail 
with Albany on King Geoige’s Sound, the present port df 
• call for the European mail steamers, uith Coolgardie and 
^ Kalgurli, the great gohl towns of the interior, and with 

* GeTaldV>wn, about#' half-way up the west coast. This last 

is also connected with Cue, a ne\( gold town to the east of it. 

^TASMANIA. 

(Area, 26,215 square miles. Population, 182, OCX).) 

The island of Tasniaiiia^boiit f^eaize of ScotlaJid, is separated 
from Victoria by Basfi otrait, 140 miles wide, across which 
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stretch the Fumeauz Islands on the east, and the Hunter and 
King Islands on the Tvest. The Tamar estuary is the only 
important indentation on the northern coast, and Macquarie 
Harbour on the west coast. The south-east corner is broken up 
into rocky peninsulas of curious shape, in the midst of which 
opens the estuary of the Derwent. 

Most of the interior is occupied by a bleak plateau, on which 
are picturesque fresh- water lakes, but in the east Is a 
considerable tract of open country, which affords good 
grazing ground for cattle. Much of the island is still dense 
forest. 

The climate is much more temperate^and equable than that of 
Australia. It is ^ more like that of England, but rather 
warmer. Fruit comes to great perfection, and Jam-making 
IS an important industry. 

Tasmania is rich in minerals, of which gold, silyer, and tin have 
so far been the most extensively worked. 

The chief exports are wool, gold, silver and silver ore, tin, Aresh 
and preserved fruit, timber and bark, hops. 

Tow^s — S 

Hoba^« 7^5,000), the capital and chief port, is a pleasant town 
on the Derwent, with various local industries, especially 
fruit preserving. 

Launceston (17,000), on the Taiuar, is the chief port of the 
north. A railway connects Hobart and Launceston with 
one another and with M.'icquario Harbour. 

Questions. * 

1. How docs the position in latitude p'-f Australia compare with 
that of India ^ What countries of the northern hemisphere lie north 
of Australia ? How is it situatetl with regard to Africa and 
America? . 

2. Describe the south coast of Australia. What seast^^ash the 
north coast ^ 

‘ 3. How does the relief of Australia resemble, and how does it 
differ fr,om that of Africa ^ Describe the principal niountain c^nge. 

4. Draw a sketch-map showing the souice and course of the 
Murray, and of its tributaries. Whyep-re the Austialian rivess so 
inferior as waterways ** 

6. Why has Australia^ such a scanty rainfall? What are the 
seasons on the north coast, and why ? 

6. What is the general nature of Australian vegetation ? Mention 
characteristic plants and animals. 

7. What are the most valuable products of Australia ? Where are 

wheat and win(d produced ? ^ 

8. Give some account of the of Australia. Draw< a 

sketch-map showing the main system. 
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9. How does Queensland rank with European countries as to size? 
In w hat respects does it ditfcr in climate and products from other 
Australian colonies ? 

10 Describe the situation and natural divisions of new South 
NVales. 

11 Write a short account of the colony of Victoria. 

12. What is South Australia ’ Mention its charactoristio products. 

IH. Vtest Australia has more than doubled its population since 
1894. Account for this. What are its most valuable vegetable 
products ? 

14. What are the principal natural foaturt'i and products of 
Tasmania ’ W)»y is its climate more like that of England than that 
of Australia proper ’ , 

If). TIow 18 Australia governed''' What is the Australian 
Commonwealth ’ . 

16. What do you know of Palme I'ftoii, Culf 8t Vincent, the 
Great Barrier Reef, Perth, the Blue Mountains, Sydney, Lnke Kyie, 
the Flindcr.M, “ bush,” “ scrub,” Dailing IXiwns, Hobart, Melbourne, 
Biokeii Hill, Brisbane, Dcnilifjuin, Oippsland, Albuiy, Adelaide, 
Bourke, Kalgurli, Newcastle, Ballarat? 

NEW ^ZEALAND. t, * 

1. Introductory. 

New Zealand consists of two large islainls known as North 
Island, South (or Middle) Island, and a smaller one called 
Stewart Island. T'heae islands were disioveied in 1042 Ly the 
Dutcli navigator Tasmlii, who gave them the name of New 
Zealand after the DiitclJ province of Zeeland in Holland. More 
than 100 years afterw'ards (.’aptain Cook, the great English 
sailor explored the coasts and made the country known to the 
world. 

Th<J^e are also several groups of islands belonging to New Zea- 
land and lying at distances of from 200 to miles away, 

* viz., Chatham, Auckland, Kermadec, Campbell, Antipodes, 

* and Bounty Islands. The last three groups are uninhabited. 

* II. Geogfraphical Situation. 

New Zealand is entirely within thg Temperate Zone, and lies 
in the Pacific Ocean at about 1200 miles to the south-east of 
Australia. 

, MI. Size. 

From North Cape at the extreme north of North Island to 
South Cape, the most southerly point of Stewart Island is about 
•1100 miles. ^ • • 
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The breadth varies, being at the most about 250 miles, and 
on the average about 100 miles. 

The total area of the archipelago is 104,471 square miles. 

South Island has an area of 58,000 square miles, nearly the 
same as that of EiigUnd and Wales. 

North Island is about 44,000 square miles in area. 

Stewart Island is about 605 square miles 

IV Boundaries. 

The Pacific Ocean on all sides 

V. Coasts. 

In two places the coast line is muc‘h broken, viz. (1) on the 
north-east face of Noi-th Island, w'hore are the Bay of Islands, 
the Gulf of Hauraki anC the Bay of Plenty ; and (2) on the 
south-west face of South Island, where numerous narrow Hikes, 
called ‘sounds,’ split the coasts and run up as much as 20 miles 
inland among the mountains, thus lesembliiig the fiords of 
Norway. 

Straits — 

Co6k's Btrait, width 16 to lOu miles, lies lietween North 
Island ana South Island. 

Foveaux Strait, width 20 miles, separates South Island from 
Stewait Island. 

VI. EeUef. 

A backbone of mountain langes, only broken by Cook\s St/ait, 
runs fioin the extreme south-west of Island to East^Jape 

on North Island. k 

The mountains in North Island, wilKi the exception of a few 
volcanoes, are of nu'd erate height 

Mount Ruapehu, over 9000 feet, an active volcano, is the 
loftiest point on this island. e 

In South Island the Southern Alps, rnnnirig along ami near 
to the west coast, have many snow-clad peaks, vast glaciers, and 
lofty w^aterfalls, and rival the Swiss Alps in heigh tc and 
grandeur. ^ 

Mount Cook or Aorangi, “ sky \)ierc(»r,’' tlie Maofies 
named it, a beautiful pfak, rising <nit of the great Tasman 

f lacier to a height of 12,350 feet, is the liighest mountain m 
lew Zealand. 

From Banks Peninsula on the ^ast sfctretch the Canterbury 
Plains. They are quite flat, and provide the best grazing 
ground in the islands for sheejp. Canterbury mutton is largely 
exported to England. o ^ 
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VII. Rivers and Lakes. 

Rivers — 

Owing to tlie narrowness of the eouiitry Jind the direction 

the mountain ranges, which in both islands run parallel to 
the coast, and at no great distance fiom it, theie are no very 
long rivers in New Z(*aland. 

The Waikato, in Noith Island, which drains Ijake Taupo, 
is the most iinj)oitaiit ; it is navigable by small steamers for 
about 100 miles. 

Lakes — 

Lake Taupo, whicl* m Maori means ‘Devil,’ in North 
Island, is the largest lake. 

liake 'Paiipo is surrounded by voli^jiic cones, and on its shores 
die numerous hot and even hoihng spriuiss, while, further 
noith, is the tainous Hot Springs District of New Zeakind, 
about KXK) ^qu^llc miles in extent; here abound geysers, 
mud volcanoes, and xapoui spiings. 

On tile sliores of Lake Rotomahana weie the celebrated rink 
and White Terraees^ with pools of clear det p-bhie^ water 
around them, one of the sights of the >\oihl^^ these were 
completely destioyc<l by an eruption in 1880, aAd the once 
nniowned lake is now a lake of mud. 

VII L Climate. 

New Zealand has hoeii called the “Rritain of the South,” 
the»jalands rcHeruhlmgAGreat Biitaiii in some points of scenery 
and climate. J 

In North Island th «4 heat in summer is very great, but in 
South Island, except in the extreme south, where the rainfall 
is large, the eliinate is bracing, mild, ami equable. 

The luiiifall varies considerably in different jiarts : on tlie 
west ojT South Islaml the average amount i.s 112 inches as 
against 28 inches on the east coast , 

Winds are remarkable for strength and persistency : they 
come mostly fioiii the north-west, and hung rain 'to those 
coasts. " ^ 

Snow seldojfi falls except in the soiith. 

IX. Plants and Animals. 

Plants — 

All indigenous planffe are evergreen : many European plants 
have been introduced and flourisli well. 

The thistle, irnporti'd by a^SccAohmaii, now' overrun'^ much good 
* land, and makes ft useless lor cultivation. 
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Willows are plentiful, and tree-ferns remarkably abundant. 

Ill North Island the vegetation is quite tropical. Here grows 
the Kauri pine, a magnificent timber tree, which yields 
a valuable resin, Kauii gum, used for tine varnishes. Most 
of the exported gum is procured by digging on the sites of 
former Kauri forests. 

New Zealand flax is made into ropes of great strength. 

The ** bush,” as the forests are called, is very dense with under 
wood and creepers. 

Native grasses, excellent fodder for sheep, cover thh plains. 
Animals-^ 

Indigenous animals are few, and thert au* no snakes 
Birds are niinieroiis and iii reinotor parts of the bush are 
still very tame. t 

The Kiwi or Apteryx (/ r. “ wingless ”) found only in New Zea- 
land, has only rudimentary wings; it luus, hovvever, v^ry 
fast aiirl cunningly, and is didicult to catch. 

There arc many parrots of all sorts 

Babbits destroy many harvests; the killing of these pests by 
, “ rabbiters *’ is a iecognizcd^>ccupation 

Fish ajf -'lumorous an<l of many species. Trout, imported from 
Great Britain, grow to a large si9'.e 

X. People. 

Population— 

The population in 1896 was iicarly 703,000, or more than t 
to the square mile, I 

There is clearly a great future heforciNew Zealand when more 
of the bush shall have been clear^l and more lailways built 
There are still many jpenings for settlers, and the land is 
rich and fei tile. 

Races — ^ 

Of the w'hole population about 40,000 an* Maoiies, the 
remnant of the original inhabitants, and nearly 4000 are 
Ghinesq. c 

The rest of the population is British or of Britisli origin. 

The llaorleB have the finest physiipk and intell^ence of any of 
the southern islapd peoples, and were once a nation of 
warriors They speak a very melodious language. 

XL Products and Industries. 

Minerals — * 

Gold, coal, copper, silver, iron ore, and iron sand are 

found : but gsld and coal afe t!ie only minerals extensively 

worked. * 
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Qreeiuitone, a kind ol jado, is much pi fzed by the Maoiies, who ' 
make it into weaiwns and oinaments. 

Crops - 

Wheat, oats, barley, and hay. Boot crops such as turnips 
and potatoes grow well. 


Industiuks — 

New Zealand is essentially a .sheep-fanning country. 

Mutton freezing, tanning, wool-scouring, cheese and 
butter making, saw mills, and grain mills are the most 
im])ortant of its industries. ^ 

The frozen meat is^exportefl, mainly to Oieat Britain, in vessels 
sjiecially fitted with refiigera^ing ch.inihera. 


Railways - 


Xir. Means of Communication. 


There are about 2271 mile.s of railway ojien Trams woiked 
by horses, steam motors, or cables, are provided in all the chief 

towns. . 

4 

Telegraphs — 

The telegraph s;y8tein covei's about 6910 miles, the telephone 
is very largely itsed 


XIII. Trade and Commerce. 

•yv far the largcsttexport is wool, next comes frozen meat, 
gold, butter and chcj^ise, and Kauri gum. 

Most of the exports go to Great Britain. The impuits are 
mainly mateiials for clothing, machinery, sugar, paper, 
and books. 


• XTV. Commercial Ports. 

Tn North Island . Auckland, Wellington. • 

In South Island . Lyttleton, Dunedin, Bluff Harbour. 

• ^ XSJ. Government. 

The Government, as m the Ausfralian States, consists of a 
Governor, appointed from England, and a “General Assembly” 
or Parliament consisting ^ tw'o chambers, the first called the 
Legislative Council, alld the second the House of Representatives. 
Elementary education is free and compulsory. The University 
of New Zealand ha^ affiliated colleges at Dunedin, Christ 
Church, and Wellington. 
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XVT. Towns. 

Wellington (42,000), in North Island, la the capital of New Zea- 
land and the seat of government Tliere is direct steamer 
communication between Wellington and Sydney, and 
between Wellington and San Francisco. 

Auckland (5S,(K)0) is the laigest city in North Island and the 
most impoitdiit seaport in Nt‘W Zealand. 

Napier and Gisborne in the s<iino isi.xml aic rising towns. 
Dunedin (47,000), m South Island, called after the old name of 
Edinburgh, is an important commercial centre 
Ghristchurch (52,000), “the city of the plains,” is built mostly 
^ of wood. Its port, Poit Lyttleton. has a large shipping 
trade. 

(|’^ESTIONS. 

1. Describe as exactly as you can the position on the globe or 
New Zealand Wli.it are the mam islands, and how' do tliey 
compare in size with those of the United Kingdom’ 

2. Describe the moiiutani sy.stein of New Zealand. Where is the 
greatest extent of lowland ? 

3 OiYC some particulars of chnuite fid products. What are tlie 
chief oceupat^^s of the colonists ’ 

4. Describe the four principal towns, giving their exact situation. 

5 What do you know of Aorangi, tlic Maoiies, the kiwi, kauri 
gum, the Bay of IsUmls, Canterbury Plains, Cook^s Strait ? 


POLYNESIA i 

I. Situation and Extent. 

The eastern or outer anhipeUgoes of the Pacific collectively 
form Polynesia. These islands, a.s well as those of Micronesia, 
are often spoken of as the South Sea Islands * 

•The most westerly group is the Tong^ Islands, cast of Fiji, with 
the Samoan ^oup to the north-east. Further east are ^he 
Cook Islands, the Society Islands, and the great Tuamotu or 
Low Archipelago North of this^last are t|^ Marquesas. 
Small scattered groups lie between the gioups mentioned 
and the equator, anti finally, far away to the north and just 
within the tropics, are the Hawaii or Sandwich Islands. 
Midway between the Low Arq^ipelago and South America 
is the solitary Easter Island. * 

The total area of land included in Polynesia is less than 11,000 
square miles, and the «in}iabitants number loss than 
200,000. * t 
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11. Relief, Climate, and Products. 

IVo distinct classes of islands are found tlie high, volcanic 
island, richly clothcil with vegetation, and the low, coral atoll, 
with its fringe of coco-nut palms, enclosing a lagoon. 

Most of the Iiigli islands lise to upwards of 4000 feet, and in 
the Sandwich Islands there are peaks of nearly 14,f)00 feet. 
Although within the tiopics the climate is, as a rule, singularly 
moderate and equable. Fish, the bread-fruit, the coco nut,* 
and other flult«^ form the cliiet fooil of people ; and the 
larger islands under the inlluence of European civilisation 
grow nee, maize, cotton, and sugar-cane 
Tlie principal cx]poits are copra (dried coco*nut), and pearl- 
sheU. 

III. Peo^tte. 

Tho Polynesians are a reinarkahl> handsome and Avell-biiilt 
race, light brown in (ompleAiou, and of adieeiful and kindly 
disposition. 'Phe} aie expeit nsheimen, and manage their 
canoes wonderfully well, both seves being as much at home m 
the sea as on land. ^ , 

The women are most skilful in making delicate cloth from 
bark, and ornamental baskets 

IV. Political Divisions and Towns. 

The Tonga or Friendly Islands, tln» Cook or Hervey 
Islands, and the ^nailer Ellice, Fhoenix, Tokelau, and 
M&nihiki gionps, be vdes many scattered islands, ate British 
Pitcairn Island is small island east of tho Low Archipelago, 
peopled by tho descendants of tho mutineers of the Bounty. 

The Samoa or Navigator Islands are divided between tlie 
Unit^l States and (b*rtnanv, tho latter possessing Savaii and 
Upolii, the two largest islands, and the United States the 
remaining islands. * 

• They are fertile and well watered, but subject to disastrous 
hurricanes. Samoa is on the direct route between 
* AuaJ^alia nn<l ^America, and Apia, the capital, on tho 

island of Upolu, is a regular port of call and an Europe- 
anised town. 

The Austral or Tubu^ Islands, Die Society Islands, the 
Low Archipelago, afid the Marquesas ate French. 

Tahiti (called Otaheite by Captain Cook), the largest of the 
Society Islands, is t^besmtifnl island with mountainB rising 
to near 8000 feet. The climate is delightful, and all 
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tropical fruits grow to {perfection. Besides copra and 
pearl- Bbell there is a considerable export of Tanllla, used 
for flavouring sweetmeats. 

Papeete, the capital, is a modem town of European appearance. 

The Low Archipelago, named by the French Tuamotu, con- 
sists of about eighty low coral islands. 

The Mar<iuesas are volcanic, and most rugged and picturesque. 

Hawaii or the Sandwich Islands, belonging to the United 
States, is by far tbe largest archi]>elago of Polynesia. The 
tobil area of the islands is about 6,700 square miles, and the 
population over l(X),000. 

On Hawaii, the largest island, Mauna Kea, an extinct volcano, 
rises to 13,900 feet, and Mauna Loa, an active volcano, to 
13,750 feet. Kilauei ‘s a rcmaikablc crater full of glowing 
lava, on the slope of Mauna Loa. On Maul, the second 
island in size, is an extinct volcano with the largest crater 
in the world. The climate is pleasant, and the natives 
are intelligent and much Europeanised. 

Sugar, rice, and plantains are the chief products, and the chief 
trade is with the United StatfP. 

Honoluliy^M),00()) the capital, situated on Oahu, is a modern 
town with a very mixed population. 


MICRONESIA. 

The itimiTne«ablc very sraiil islands . lying north of the 
equator between Melanesia and Japan / onstitute Micronesia. 
Except the northein J^droues they nearly all low coral 
islands. 

The most easterly groups are the Gilbert or Klngsmlll Islands 
and the Marshall Islands. West of these are the Caroline 
Islands and Pelew Islands. The Ladrone or Marianne 
Islands lie north of the Carolines. All, except the Gilbert 
Islands, which are British, and Guam, the largest of the 
Ladrones, which belong to the United States, now belbng 
to Germany, 

Owing to their comparative nearness Melanesia and Malaysia 
the inhabitants are ^ very mixed race. 

QlTESnONS. 

1. What is Polynesia ? Name tha principal groups of islands 
composing it, and say to what powers they uelong. Which groups 
lie north, and which south of the equator ? 

2. What two classes of islands »Te found in Polynesia, and how do 
they differ ? Give some account of Polynesian peoples and products. • 
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3. What is Micronesia ? What is the political ownership of these ’ 
groups ? 

4. What and where are Pitcairn Island. Guam, Apia, Honolulu, 
Papeete, Mauna Kea, Tahiti, Easter Island ? 


EXAMINATION PAPERS ON AUSTRALASIA. 


1 . 

1. Draw a sketoh-niap of the Malay Aiclupelago, showing Borneo 
and the whole Snnda chain, Luzon, Mindanao, Celebes, Haltnahera, 
and Ceram. Dimw tht equator and Wallace’s line, and mark the 
position of Batavia, Manila, Saraw'ak, and Macassar. 

2 . What diflerent races inhabit ^stralasia, and where aie they 
found ? 

3. State the position of the followdug straits : Bass, Cotik, Torres, 
Macassar, Sutida, Malacca. 

4. What parts of Australasia produce coffee, copra, india-rubber, 

sago, spices, and wheat, and say what climatic or other conditions 
are necessary for their production ^ 

5. Draw a akctch-inap of New Guinea, show^'^j its * political 
divisions, the Fly River, and the Owen Stanley Hange. Jlow does 
its plant and animal life didcr from that of the large islands on the 
other side of Wallace’s Line ? 

6. State what you know of (1) the climate, (2) the mineral products 
of New Zealand 

\ II. 

1. Draw a map of A„i8tralia, marking the position of the different 
colonies, and their capital towns, the chief mmintaiii ranges, and the 
Great Barrier Reef. 

2. Describe the positiorfs, relative to Australia, of New Zealand 
and 7asmania. Where are Christ Church, Dunedin, Launceston, 
and Hobart ? 

3. Mention the chief exports of the several Australian colonies. 

H, Between what meridians of longitude docs Aiyitralia lie? 

Describe the course of a steamer irom London to Sydney, naming 
Tihe usual pqrts of call/ Describe the route from Sydney to San 
Francisco. 

5. What part of Australia has the most abundant rainfall, and 
what 18 the character of the interior as regards rainfall and drainage ? 

6. What and where are j^rakatao, New Caledonia, Timor, Samoa, 
the Fiji Islands, Kin^George’s Sound, Tuamotu, the Tonga Islands, 
and the Ladrone Islands ? 



AFRICA. 

1. Introductory." 

Africa is dihtingiiished froiK '"'tlior (ontiiieiits iii several ways : 

(1) It IS the most tropical continent; it .stretches to a neaily 
e(]ual distance north and south of the Kqnator, and seven -tenths 
of its whole siirf«'ice lies within the trtipics 

(2) It is the most uniformly high continent; the interior is 
compostirl inainlv of a senes of tablc-lpnds having a mean altitude 
of 3500 fect^^iove the sea in the south, and 1300 feet in the 
north. 

(3) Its outline is the most regular ; the coast line is veiy 
little broken by bays or estuaries, and is consequently shorter, 
ill proportion to size, than that ot any other continent. 

(4) Its large rivers are intcMujited by ^ cataracts and rapids 

where they leave the interior highlands, aad often have danger- 
ous sandbanks iiejir their mouths. j 

(5) Its climate is more uniformly hot than that of any other 
continent; it has no leal wiiitc^r, not more than 20' of diiiereuec 
existing in most paits between the hotte.st and the coldest 
weather. Almost the whole continent lies between the nfAthern 

and southern isotherms of 68^. 

« 

Partly from bcim; the most difficult to explore, and oonsequepj;ly 
th% least known of the continents, and partly from its being 
inhabited by dark-skinned and i^avage races, it is often 
spoken of as “ the Dark Continent 
«/ 

11. Situation and Size. 

* . 

Africa is the vast peninsula which stret^ohes southward from 
the Mediterranean Sea, and is attached to Asia by the narrow 
Isthmus of Suez.*^ It forms the* sovth- western division of the 
c land mass called the Old World 
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Extreme Points — 

Nf)rtli ]>laiu^ or Ras el A])iad, lat. 37® 2(y N. 

South ; Cape Agulhas, lat. 31** hT S. 

Kast : Ras llafuu, long 51® 28' E. 

West : (Jape Vej de, Umg. 17® 33' W. 

The area of Afnca is about 1 1 , 300,000 sip wic miles; thus it 
is less than oiie-foni th of the whole land suif.iceof the globe; it 
IS about tlirec tiiiii'S the size of Europe, and nioie than two- 
thirds of the si/e of Asia. Its gioatest finin noith to 

south IS 5000 miles, and its greatest breadth fiom east to west 
is only a few huiidied^miles shoiter than its length 

III. Boundaries. 

On the North . tlie Mcditeri an<.*>2. 

Outlie West: the At hint i<* 

Oil the South ; the great Southern Ocean 

On the East: the Jndiaii Otean, the Red the Gulf of 
Suez, and the Isthmus of Suez. 

li/ Coasts ^ 

There are only two huge indentations in the cOH.st, one in the 
north, and the otlnu* in the west. 

The indentcition in the north iornis the Gulf of Sidra and the 
Gulf of Gabes. 

Ill the west the Gulf of Guinea contains the Bight of Biafta 

e and the Bight of Benin. 

*On the west Walnsh (or “ VVludefish Bay and Table Bay; 
on tlie south bhlse Bay and Algoa Bay ; and on the east 
Delagoa Bay cunl Sofala Bay are minor indenUtions. 

The principal capes arc . 

On the north— Cape Bon, Cape Blanco, Cape Ceuta, opposite to 
• Oibi altar, and Cape Spartel 

Oil the w est Cape Verde, Cape Palmas, Cape Lopez, and Cape Frio. 

On the south— The Cape of Good Hope and Cape Agulhas. '' 

• On the cast -Cape Corrientes, Cape Delgado, Bas Faflm, and 
Cape Guardafui. 

ISLANDS— / 

Africa has very few islands. IV^dagascar, tho only large 
ishuid, is separated from the continent by the Mozambique 
Chciunel, which is wider and deeper than the Red 8ca ; and 
most of the other i;Jands belong rather to the surrounding 
oceans than tcT the coiitinctit. The islands which lie near 
the mainland arc Fernando Fo and some smaller islands in 
the Oulf of Ouinea; JSaxKibar, Pemba, aisd Sokotra on the 
• cast coast. * 
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Madeira, the Oanaiies, and the Cape Verde Islands are small 
groups off the north-west coast. The Azores lie far out in 
the North Atlantic St. Helena and Ascension Island are 
ill the South Atlantic. Mauritius and Reunion are in the 
Indian Ocean east of Madagascar; the Seychelles and other 
groups lie north-east of Madagascar. 

V. Land Elevation or Relief. 

Asa rule the interior plateau lises abruptly from tlie coastj 
leaving a narrow striji of lowland next the sea. The slope of 
the interior is very varied, as is seen frora^the different directions 
taken by the four great rivers that drain the tropical belt. 

Plateaux — • 

The Northern Highlands he north r»f a line drawn front the 
Gulf of Guinea to the Bed Sea noith of Abyssinia. They 
average under 2000 feet in el€‘vation, and have three natural 
divisions : the Atlas Highlands, the Sahara, and the Sudan. 
The Southern ^Highlands avemge ^yer 2000 feet in elevation, 
and have al^jsiiireo natural divisions : the East African High- 
lands, the Central Plateau, enclosing the circular basin of the 
C^ongo, and the Southern Plateau. 

Mountains - 

The mountains of Africa may be classed into three great 
systems : the Atlas range, the West Kjast range, tiie E^t 
Coast range. i 

The Atlas Range stretches across the ^orth-westem comer of 
the continent in two parallel chains, known as the Greater 
Atlas and die Lesser Atlas, the latter being nearei the 
coast. The highest point reaches about 14,000 feet. 

The West Coast Range, beginning in the south, just iiortli of the 

, Orange River, extends along the Atlantic coast up to the 
borders of tlie Sahara. Its middle section, near the Gulf *)f 
Guinea, is known as the Kamerun Mountains, in which is 
the highest point, 13,000 feet. , 

The East Coast Range commences in^vhe cxtreiltj south os the 
Nieuweveld Mountains, and continues northw'ard to the 
river Limpopo, under the name of the Drakensberg Moun- 
tains, rising to 11,000 feet Between the rivers Limpopo 
and Zambesi there is a lirealt in t^he range, but north of 
the Zambesi it continues, with some interruptions, across 
the equator until it joins the Abyssinian Highlands. A 
lower rsfage follows thd coest-lme of the Red Sea, and^ 
gradually dies down to level ground near Cairo. * 
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Rising from the plateau near the equator are the loftiest peaks * 
ill Africa: Mount KUima-Njaro (19,700 feet), Mount Kenla 
(18,000 feet), aiul Mount Ruwenzoil (19,000 feet). These 
are snowy peaks of volcanic origin. 

Plains and Deserts- - 

The plains proper of Africa— that is, the land below 600 feet 
in olevatif)!! - form a very small proportion of the total area. 
There aie narrow strips of such lowland between the iiiteiior . 
plateau and the coast, an<l in the lower basins of the great 
rivers, but the largest area below 600 feet ks along the northern 
coast to the west of the Nile. Near the Gulf of Gabcb is a tract 
below the level of the JTediterranean. 

The chief deserts of Africa are Sahara in North Africa, and 
Kalahari in South Africa. The ^mer is the largest desert 
in tlie world. It has an area ofW millions of ‘quare miles, 
which IS nearl)' the size of Europe, and is 3000 miles long. 
Though sometimes called a “waterless ocean,” there is not a 
C‘Oin])l(*te absence of lain ; long teiuporavy streams (or wadis) 
are found, and where these are, there are inhabited oases, some 
of them thousands of s(piar^ miles in extent, snflocatiug 

winds blow from it, which are called Snnnins. 

The Kalahari Desert is the diy region of llushman Land, fioin 
the Oiaiige River to dbont '‘JXf south latitude, and is a dry 
sandy tract w ithout ruiuinig water. 

VI. Rivers and Lakes. 

RiV(jrs— f 

Four great rivers dia n the tropical belt, the Nile, the Niger, 
the Congo, and the Zambesi. 

The Nile, 3670 miles, is llio longest river in Africa, and the second 
longest in the world. Its head stream rises south of the 
,Jhj(iuafcor and fltms into Lake Victoria Nyanwi; leaving this 
lake it flows northward under the name of the Somerset Nile 
and falls into Lake Albert Nyanza. Thence it contmues 
its course nortlnvarda as tlie White Nile, which^ icceives 

** three ti ibutaries, the Bahr-el-Gazal, from the Sudan on the 

• west, and the Blue Nile and the Black Nile (or River 
Atharc^, both frof^’i Abyssinia, on the east. 

Finally, it flows the length of Plgypt, deceiving no other affluents, 
and interrupted by a succession of cataracts, until it enters 
the Mediterranean ^ a delta covering some 8600 square 
miles The Nila is flavigable for over .3000 miles from its 
month. 

The Niger rises on the inner scopes of the plateaux of western 
^ Sudan, and runs ^ fin* north-east, but maleB a huge curve 

I.G. 9,b 
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to tho east and then flows south until it discharges itself 
by a delta, 200 iiiilea across, into tlie Gulf of (Aiiuea. Its 
only Luge tributary is the Benue, from the east 
The length of the Niger is about 2(500 miles. It is navigable up 
to the Benue, which, being itself also navigable, gives 
access to tlie hctirt of the Sudan 
The Congo, which carries inoie Wtiter to the sea than all the 
other African livers together, rises to the west of Lake 
Nyassa, flows into and out of Lakes Bangueolo and Mweru, 
and continues northwaid until it descends the Stanley Falls 
and crosses the efpiator ; soon after this it curves west and 
then .south, crosses the ctpiator again and the West Coast 
Range, and falls into the Atlantiq, by a deep wide mouth. 
It is 28CK) miles long and is navigable between Stanley Pool, 
some 300 miles from it.s mouth, and Stanley Falla, near the 
equator, a distance K* xbout lOCK) miles. 

The Zambesi (IflOO miles) rises in the highlands south of the 
Congo basin, flows southward until it is broken by the 
Victoria Falls (second in grandeur only to the Falls of 
Niagara), and then, after curving noith, iiin^' east until it 
flows into the Mozambique Channel, opposite the middle of 
- Mada<*\scar. The Shire, drai|>ing Lake Nyassa joins it near 
its jffcuth. The course of the Zambesi is much obstructed 
by lajiids, and it is navigable only ior a short distiuice. 
There are seveial other rivers of h‘r»8 iinyioi taiice. 

'i'he Senegal an<l the Gambia rise near one another in tlie western 
highlands of tho Sudan aud flow west into the Atlantic, oic 
on each side of Capo Verde, givij ^ to the country which 
they drain the name of Senegamliife’. 

The Orange River, which gives its name to the Orange River 
Colony, rises in the Drakcnsbei-i^ Mountains, and, after a 
westerly course of nearly 1000 miles, falls into the Atlantic. 
It is unnavigablc. The Vaal, its tributary, forms the boun- 
dary between the Oiange River Colony and the Tj^ansvaal. 
The Limpopo (or “Crocodile”), 1000 miles, rises in the Trans- 
vaal, near Pretoria, and flows to the Indian Ocean. It 
forms part of the noi-thcm boundary of the Transvaal. 
It is shallow and obstructed by a bar at its mouth. ' 
Lakes — ^ • 

It is only within the last 50 years that the great lake .system of 
Equatorial Africa has been fully explored : our knowledge of this 
region is due mainly to the British travellers Livingstone, Speke, 
Grant, Burton, Baker, and Stanley.^ N<^ other continent except 
North America has lakes so large and so numerous as Africa. 

The principal series of gre^t fresli-water lakes occupies the 
eastern liighlaiids south of the d^ua^jr. Tho Hve largest qf 
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these lakes lie in high valleys fiom 1500 to nearly 4000 feet, 
above sea-lcvel ; they are 

Victoria Nyanza, with an area of about 27,000 square miles, 
and HO nearly e(|U{il in .size to l^ake Superior m North 
America, the largest fresh vater lake in the world, and 
Albert Nyanza, both of w'hich are lonnected with the river 
basin of the Nile. 

Tanganyika, long and narrow in shape, near the source of the 
Congo. When the lake is full it dischai ges into the Upper* 
Congo. 

Nyassa, also long and niiirow, one of the sources of tlic Zambesi. 

Lake Bang^eolo, oval in shape, one of the somees ot the Congo 

Further north-east ft a scries of smaller lakes without a visible 
outlet, the laige«;t of which is Lake Rudolf 
Two other lakes situated fai #<‘st of the e(|mitoiial lake 
s\stoni, Lake Chad on the southern border of the 8abaia, and 
Lake Ngami in the north of the Kalahari desert, are centres of 
inland drainage. They h<i\e no outlet, and aie much larger in 
the rainy than in the dry season. 

There aie also lakes in Uy Congo basin, the larf.c'st of \\;hich is 
Lake Leopold 11. * 


VII CHmate. 

As to climate, the year in Africa may bo divided into two 
seasons, tin* rainy season, and the dry season ; but the lainfall 
occyrs at diflerent tin^s in diliereiit legions noith and south of 
the Kipiator. 

Thus, in the extreme noith, the rainy season is duiing the 
European winter months, and in the extreme south dm mg the 
European snninier. In the cential tropical belt the rainy 
season follows the course of the sun ; thus, wdieii the sun is at 
its zenith north of the Equator, i.e, when it i.s summer in 
Europe, it heats the land of the northern half of the tropical belt, 
which in its turn heat.s and expands the air, thus causifig 
an i^irush of rain-laden air from the sea ; the same process when 
thp vsun IS at its zenith south of the Equator gives lain when it 
is winter in Erfhope to the southern half of the tropical belt. 

In the Sahara and the Kalahari dCseits little rain falls, and 
the dry heat is intense. The winds that blow over the northern 
desert bring no rain, because they have first swept over high- 
lands, and thus lost tlu^r moisture, or blow from cool regions to 
warm ones. The southern desert is waterless, because the ocean 
winds from the south-east j^lso»blow from cq^der to warmer 
fogions, and are therefoift drying winds. 
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The atrip of lowland along the coast is generally subject to 
damp heat, and is very malarious, while the higher plateaux in 
the interior are cooler, drier, and more healthy. 

The following table gives particulars of the climate at various 
places in the continent : 


Mpaii Heun Mean 
Annual Temperii Teiupora 


Place. 

lAtiiude 

Longitude 

Tciiipem- 

tiire 

turc 

liutteet 

dujr 

turc 

Coldest 

day 

Uniige 

Kalnfall 

Algiers, 

37" N. 

3"K 

64" 

78" 

54" 

24" 

27" 

Cairo, . . 

30" N. 

31 E. 

71" 

85" 

54" 

31" 

1 " 

Khartum, . 

16" N. 

33" K. 

84" 

92" 

67" 

25" 

? 

Zanzibar, . 

6"S. 

39" E. 

80" 

82" 

77" 

5" 

56" 

Pretoria, . 

26" S. 

2irE. 

67" 

i4" 

59" 

13" 

9 

Cape Town, 

34" S. 

VIII. 

18" E. 62" 70" 55" 

V., 

Plants and Animals. 

15" 

26" 


Plants — 

The great heat and the tropical rainfall produce a most 
abundant vegetation in the equatorial regions ; enormous tracts 
of forest spread almost across the centre of the continent. 
In thfe cultijif^ed parts, food plan& of almost every variety are 
grown abundantly. 'Ihe trees and plants vary in the great 
divisions of Northern, Ceutial, and Southern Africa. 

In northern Africa the vegetation is of a desert character, dis- 
tinguished by a prevaTcnce of wild prickly shrubs, and the 
date palm. 

In Egypt, in the east, and in parts of rho Barbary states, in the 
west, olive and orange groves ipid Helds of cotton,* rice, 
wheat, maize, and flax aie cultivated. 

Central Africa, within the tropical belt, has a vegetation re< 
scnibiing that of India. I'he forests contain huge baobabs, 
Oil-palm, ebony, teak, and India-rubber trees ; cotton, flax, 
and colfee aie cultivated ; the chief food plants a^e manioc 
(from which tapioca is prepared), yam, ground-nut, banana, 
sugar-cane, cocoa-nut, tamarind, and pumpkin. 

Duira, a kind of millet, is the commonest food-grain in the Spdan. 

On the coasts mangrove forests make malarious swamps. 

Southern Africa has a vegetation peculiar to it^lf. Euphorbias 
(leafless trees, often armed withrprickles), aloes, and heaths 
abound Maize, ^heat, and the vine are extensively culti- 
vated, and the warm temperate climate of the extreme 
south is favourable to the pipduction of many of the fruits 
and flowers known in Europe. ^ 

Animals— 

The wild animals of Africa, are very riuraerous ; the largest 
species of quadrupeds, and the laiyest species of monkeys 
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abound ; the largest species of aiiiphibioi\H animals are found in 
the rivers, and the largest species of birds on the plains, which 
also swarm with countless herds of .anttdopes. 

The African elephant, different from the Asiatic elephant in 
having a narrower forehead and largei' ears, alx)iinda south 
of the Sahara. 

Several kinds of rhinoceros haunt the fore<«ts, and most of the 
rivers contain tlie hippopotamus, not found out of Africa. 

The lion and the leopard arc common throughout all hut the . 
cultivated areas. 

The giraffe, once vpry numerous all over tiic coritiiiciit, is now 
becoming comparatively rare. 

The zebra and the (j^agga are peculiar to the south, as is also 
the wild bufflBlo. 

Antelopes of many species are ahu»'dant : the gazelle in North 
Africa, the sprlng-hok in Sc4gth Africa generally, and tlie 
huge eland in Cape Colony. 

The camel is used extensively m the desert of Sahara and the 
mote northerly countries 

The gorilla, the largest kind of monkey, is found in the west, 
not far from the equator. ^ 

Baboons are common in t«le south. % • 

Birds— 

Of birds there is a large variety. 

Ostriches are ie«ired on ostrich farms in both northern and 
southern Africa. 

Vultures, flamingoes, and secretary birds (or snake-eaters ”) 
ai e abundant. % 

RErTlLKS— 

Snakes arc not so common as in Asia, but there are numerous 
\ arieties, including the python. Crocodiles abound in the 
great rivers. 

Insects- 

Inse^ts are numerous and destructive, such as locusts, white 
ants, and the tse-tse fly, wluise poisonous bite is so fatal to 
horses and oxen that m Central Africa they cannot he ust^d. 

• • 

IX. People. 

PdPULATTON— # ' , 

The total of the whole population oiAfrica has been estimated 
at 180,000,000, less than two-thirds that of India. 

Races— 

The aboriginal natitns Sre Negroes in the Sudan, Bantus 
in the Equatorial regions (of whom the highest types are the 
Zulus ana BechuanasX Hottentots and Bushmen in the south. 

• The north and nortl^easi are |)eopled by oranches of the • 
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Gancasian stock, Arabs, Berbers, Egyptians, Gallas, and 
Somalia 

I’he people differ in colour as m origin, the Arabs and Egyptians 
being much fairer than the yellowish Hottentots or the 
black negroes 

Tribes of dwarfs liave been discovcrccl in the forests. Europeans 
are found as tiader.s or administrators in the various settle- 
ments round tlie coast and in the interior and have colonized 
a large part of .South Africa. 

Languages — 

Arabic is the language spoken along the whole of the sea- 
coast from the delta of the Nile to the straits of Oibialtai, 
and from the straits of Gibraltar to the month of tlie Senegal 
Berber languages are spoken in the Sahaia ; in most of the 
south, Bantu languages. 
liELICION— 

Muhammadanism is the religion of the whole of North 
Africa. The tribes of the southern legions have inactieally no 
religion beyond a belief iii evil spirits, suppo.'sed to inhabit 
various natur^’ objects, and to be^ propitiated with saci dices, 
ohen human^nd superstitious rites. The Kopts of Egypt and 
the Abyssinians observe a form of Christianity. 

X. Produces. 

Minerals — 

Of iiiiiicrals, the most valuable and useful kinds of metals -- 
gold, silver, copper, iron, lead— are fbund m many fwfts; 
diamonds are extensively mined near the southern desert, and 
salt IS abundant in both deserts. 

Gold is found in the Transvaal, in mines which arc as rich as 
those of Australia. 

The “Cold Coast” was so called from the gold formei^y found 
in the be<ls of its rivers, and the British Gmuta took its 
, name from the region whence the gold originally came. 
Animal Products— o 

These are chiefly ivory from the elephants of central tropical 
Africa, ostrich feathers and wool Scoui South Africa, and 
hides. « 

Vkoktadle Products — 

The cereals and other food croj)s already described are mostly 
grown for local consumption. * e 

Palm-oil, india-rubber, cotton, coffee, ebony, indigo, ground- 
nuts, and gum^ are the principal vegetable commodities ex- 
ported. * * 
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XI. Commerce and Communications. 

Africa i.j commercially the least important of all the conti- 
nents. Tins IS due to its backward civilisation, its dclioieiicy in 
good harbours, and the want of watei ways, easih accessible from 
the sea, leading into the interior. 

Ill this last respect Afiica compares unf(i\ ouraViIy "i^itli every 
continent except Australia. It is tiiic that man^ of the 
great livers haie long stretches of naMgahle ^\atel, hut 
these aic usually intciiupterl by lapnls and watcifalls. 
Roads do not exist, and thioughout lire continent there is 
much difficidty m conveying commodities between the in- 
tciH>r and the go^ist fn tropical Africa liiiinan tiansport, 
the most expensive of all, is usiially the oidy kind available ; 
in the noith the eariiel is the oulinaiy means of trauspoit, 
and 111 the south the luinhe^fg ox wagon. 

TTnder tliese i iiciiinstancca the How of produce to the collect- 
ing .stations and fioits la ii regular and compaiativrdy siiitdl, 
and industiy is very diliicnlt to oiganise. Latteily, however, 
steamers have been introdueed on some of the inlancl rivers .mil 
lakes, and the devolopincij* of the interior la nuking progiess. 
Railways are also being iniule in vaiious parts of'* bo continent. 
Tlie main lines in Egypt ami in ^Sont]l Afiica aie alieacly com- 
plete, and the pioposed C’apr* to Cairo railway will connect these 
two syatems by a line i mining the length of AfiiC4i, which will 
do much to opi*n up the interior. 

\ XII. Divisiotis and Political Distribution. 

I. North Africa, which iutliules tlie four Barbary States, 
Egypt and the Egyptian Sudan, the Sahara, and the Sudan. 

II. Wkst Afru’a, whuh includes the coiiuti les of the Guinea 
C>oast from the lin^’er Senegal to near Cape Frio, and the Congo 
State. ^ 

III. South Africa, wdnch includes British South Africa and 

German South-west Africa. • 

IV. East Africa, whuh includes British Central Africa, 
Portuguese East Africa, German East Africa, British East 
Africa, Som^iland, AJiyssinia, and Eritrea. 

V. The African Islands. ^ 

Nearly the whole of Africa has now been paititioned out among 
European powers. I'hc only independent native states left 
are Morocco, J^ysskila, and Liberia. 

France is the predominant power in the north-west. She also 
owns part of the Congo basin, a patch of Somaliland on the 
Gulf of Aden, and Madagascar. Mor§ than .3^ million 
* square miles, oi^eany oue-third of the whole continent, is 
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French territory. No other power has such large posses- 
sions, but much of tlie area belonging to France is 
hopeless desert. 

The Uxilted Kingdom is the predominant power in north-east, 
soutli centr^, and South Africa. She has also consider- 
able territories on the Gulf of Guinea. Including Egypt 
and the Egyptian Sudan, now under British control, her 
territory is little less than that of France. 

The Congo State, practically a dependency of Belgium, occupies 
900,000 square miles in the heart of equatorial Africa. 

Qermany has territory on both sides of the continent south of 
the equator. Kameruii and Togoland, on the Gulf of 
(Guinea, are also Get man. Her r possessions are nearly 
equal in extent to the Congo State. 

Portugal ha.s about lOO^HOO sipiare miles less than Germany 
Her territory include. Portuguese East Africa, Angola on 
the west coast south of the equator, a small patch ot the 
(guinea Coast, and the Cape Verde Islands 

Turkey owns Trqioli and Fezzaii in the north, about 400,000 
squaie miles 

Italy possesses Somaliland south of Cape Gnardafui, and Kri- 
* trea,y strip of the seaboard* of the Red Sea; altogether 
about 230,000 square miles. 

Spain has about as much territory as Italy. It includes a 
jxirtion of the westeni Sahara south of Morocco, 8e\cral 
Piesidios ’* or small settlements on the Morocco coast, 
the Canary Islands, and the island of Fernando Po. 

f 

L NORTH AFRICA. 

THE FOUR BARBARY STATES 

Morocco, at the north-west corner of the continent, is under 
the rule of a Muhammadan Emperor. The country haa«fiii area 
of some 2in,(K)0 siiuare miles, about equal to that of Bengal, 
and is crossed by the Atlas Mountains. These mountains catch 
the moisture brought by the ocean winds from the north-w'^st, 
and the western region of the country is, consequently, more 
fertile than the eastern. ^ * 

Maiase, dates, almonds, (filves, beans, and peas are grown, as well 
as excellent grapes. 

Towns — 

Fe8( 140,000), the capital, noted for cape, Morocco, Meklnes, in all 

of which Moroccoloather is manufactured, and Tangier, a port 
opposite to Gibraltar, ar^ the only towns of importance. 

Algeria, lyiiig to the east of Mferocf 0 , is a French provincef* 
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and ita area (184,474 square miles) is somewhat less than that of 
France. 

The Atlas Ranges cross Algiers and then dwindle down to 
sea- level. 

The fertile region is the coast ship, known as the Tell, where 
wheat and wine are produced ; the higher lands produce esparto 
grass, winch IS exjiorted to (xreat Britain for use in paper- 
making. Iron and othei ores are also exported. 

The chief town is Algiers (97,000) on the Mediterranean, which 
IS connected by lailw'ay w'lth Oran, uiutihcr ptat to the west, 
and Constantine iii the interior to tlie east. 

The roads of Algeiy, arc excellent. 

Tunis, formerly a province of Tin key, but now' under French 
piotection, lies cast of Morocco J^is about one-fourth the size 
of Algeria, but its chief city Timis (1 70,000 inhalntaiits) is 
larger than any Algerian town, and is the most important 
African ])ort on the Mediterranean 

The ruins of ancient Carthage are about 10 miles fiom the city 
of Tunis. 

Esparto sprass, olive oil,^re8, sponges, cattle, l^id grain aie the 
chief exports 

Tripoli (308,000 square Tuilcs), a Turkish province, between 
Tunis and Kgypt, is mostly a sand-covered w’aste With about 
8(X) miles of coast it has only one poit, Tripoli, a great caravan 
terminus, which exiiorts ostrich feathers, ivory, and skins 
fr,yn the Sinlan % 

In the Saliaia, to tlie south, are a cluster of oases, forming a 
district called Fezzan, through wdiitli caravans to and from 
the Siiilau pass. 

, EGYPT^ND THE EGYPTIAN SITDAN. 

T. Introductory. 

Egypt, nominally a dependency of Turkey, but with a ruler 
o/ its own called the Khedive, is now occupied by Ureat Britain. 

On the no/fh it ]ia> a coast line of about 600 miles on the 
Mediterranean, tlie eastern portion »f which includes the delta 
of the Nile ; on the east it is bounded by the Red Sea, w'hich 
is joined by the Suez Canal to the Mediterranean ; on the west 
is the Libyan DeseiA cofttaining a few oases ; on the south 
is the Egyptian Sudan, extending nearly as far as the Equator. 
This territory was from 1884 tv 1898 in the possession of trilies 
of Dervishes who revoUed Aider tlie leadersliijS of the “Mahdi.” 
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II. Population. 

The population of Egypt numbers about 10,000,000, but the 
greater part of it is congregated over the Nile delta, and the 
fertile lands along the banks of the Nil(», whicli comprise a 
cultivated area of only some 10,000 to 13,000 square miles. 

III. Irrigation. 

The cultivation of this area is dependent in Southern or 
Upper Egypt entirely upon the oveiftow of the Nile. This 
occurs annually from June to September, and is caused by the 
monsoon rams on the highlands of Alns^ima and the equatorial 
rains of the south 

The waters, which at Oamo rists 25 feet, carry with them and 
spread over the country ala. g the Nile banks a vast amount or 
rich soil. 

In Northern or flower Egypt, a system of permanent irriga- 
tion by means of canals has been followed for about 100 years, 
and has been much extended since the Biitish occupiecl the 
country. / I 

The gi eat dam, which will form permanent reservoirs, con- 
structed hy English engineers near Assuan, will enable 
Upper Egypt to be irrigated diuing low Nile, and double 
the aiea of cultivable land. 


IV. Climata and Profiucts. 

Climate — 

The climate is hot and dry. The rainfall at Alexandria is 
about 8 inches per annum ; at Cairo about IJ inches ; further 
inland there is no rainfall. 


Products - » 

The chief jiroducts are cotton and graiii, which are largely 
exported, sugax, beans, and flax. 

Few ti^es except the date palm are found. 


Cigarettes, made chiefly from foreign tobacco, are a considerable 
export. t 


c 

V. Means of Communication. 
Waterways— 


The Suez Canal, completed in ISfeO, eittonda from Port Said 
on the Mediterranean to Suez on the Gulf of Suez in the Red 
Sea, and is 87 miles in length. o This is the route followed by 
nearly all the steamer traffic between^Europe and Asia, andf 
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between Europe and Australia ; more than 3000 steamers pass 
yearly, two- thirds of them being British 

Electric light enables the passage to be made by night. 
Railways— 

A raih\ay coiinecta Cairo with Port Said, Alexandria, and 
Suez. A line also i uns up the Nile valley from Cairo to Khartum. 

VI. People and Government. 

Racks and R,kli cions — 

The inhabiOinta are mostly of Arab dc-crnt, .ind of the 
Muhammadan religion. 

The cultivators aie yalled Fellahin. 

The aiMiient Egyfitians have left some descendants called 
Kopts, who profess (]hri.stianil>. 

Egypt also < on tains Berbers ar>[^nomadic Bedouins. 
Govkrnmknt — 

Egypt, though nomniAlly subject to the Sultan, is practically 
All independent stite luled by the Khedive and his 
ministers. Since the inilitaiy icvolt of 1882 the admini- 
htration of the country has hoeii inaiii^v under^ British 
control, uith the result Unit Egypt has .Uade wonderful 
progress in the direction of mateiial prosperity. The 
country is now solvent, her ainiy has been reorganised and 
made cfKciont, great public works have been set on foot, and 
the condition ot the Fellahin has been greatly ameliorated. 
In fact, a new h'gypt has been called into existence. 

% % 

VI I, Towns. 

Cairo (570,000), the capital, at the head of the Delta, is the 
largest city m Afiica To the south of Cairo arc situated 
the three great pyramids ot Cliizeh 

Alexandria (320/^), at the western extremity of the Delta, is 
* the chief p<^ an«l seat of commerce. 

Tantab (57,000ltin the centre of the Delta, is the largest town 
m it. » 

• Port Said (42,000) and Suez are of importance as tl^e northern 
and southern termini of the Suez Canal. 

* Assiut arid* Assuan, ^a little below the First Cataract, are the 
principal towns of Upper Egjjpt. 

The grand laiins of the ancient city of Thebes and of the temples 
of Kamac and Luxor arc between Assiui and Assuan. 

The Egyptian Sudan Extends southwards to within a few 
ilegrees of the Equator. It is under the rule of a Governor- 
General, who controls the ioii\t British and Egyptian adminis- 
tration. # • ^ 
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The people are Negroes, or of mixed Arab and Negro descent. 
They roar flocks of sheep and camels , their principal food 
plants are ** Durra (millet) and dates. 

Khartum, the capital, stands on the Nile, at its junction with 
the Rliie Nile ; it was here tliat General Gordon met his 
death in 1885, while defending the town against the foices 
of the Mahdi. The town was retaken in 1898, and is being 
rapidly rebuilt. 

Omdurman, the former rebel capital, is on the White Nile, near 
Khartum. 

Suakln, the only port, Wady Haifa, New Dongola, El Obeid, 
Senaar, Kassala, and Fashoda, on the Upper Nile, are 
also noteworthy. 


TII^ SAHARA. 

The Sahara, the greatest cTesert in the world, extends fioiii 
the shores of the Atlantic on the west, to tlic Nile valley on the 
east. It is really a continuation of the great dt*sert licit which 
extends across Arabia and into the heart of Asia. 

Very little n'an falls, and the climate is extremely hot and dry, 
* except^n the higher lands, w^iich rise in places to 3000 or 
4000 feet. 

Caravans of Arabs travel by camel from oasis to oasis. Salt is 
exported to the Sudan. 


THF 3UDAN.1 $ / 

This section of Africa lies soulU of the Sahara, between 
SeiiegcLinbia on tlic we.st and tli(‘ Nile on the east. There is a 
sufficient rainfall, and the country is fertile and thickly popu- 
lated. ^ 

The inhabitants are mainly Negroes, bsit Arabs Fulas 
are the ruling races, and the great traders ol the country. 

The latter liave founded several powerful states in the Niger 
basin, of ivliicb Sokoto is the chief, while Bomu on the eastern 
side of Lake Chad, is the most powerful Negro state. , 

The best known town in the Sudan is ^mbuktu^ear the most 
northerly point of the Niger; it is the centre of caravan 
traffic with North Africa. 

Slave raids by the Arabs are a great hindrance to the civiliza- 
tion of the Sudan. ^ « * 

The chief occupations are agriculture and cattle-rearing. 

Huira, maize, rloe, and oottof are extensively grown. 

1 The Country of tie Blftcks, * 
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II. WEST AFEICA. 

Along the whole of the western coast from the river Senegal 
to Cape Frio, different nations of Europe, French, English, 
Germans, and Portuguese) have established colonies and 
protectorates, man^ of them having extensive hinterlands, 
i.e. iiiland regions liehind the seaboard, over whicih they claim 
jurisdiction. ^ . 

The French have settlements, the chief of which is St. Louis, 
extending along the Senegal, as the Fiench Sudan, to the 
Upper Niger. 

The British occup}'* the valley of the Gambia, with Bathurst 
as the chief settlement 

South of these two districts, ^lich together are known as 
Senegamhiai comes Upper Guid&. Along thi« coast are the 
British Crown Colonies of Sierra Leone, with Freetown as its 
chief town ; the Gold Coast with Gape Coast Castle, the former 
capital, and Accra, the present capital and chief port; and 
L^os, with the Protectoiates of Southern and Northern 
Nigeria, occuiiying the bjvhm 6f the Niger cind^^ienue as far as 
Lake Chad 

Portuguese Guinea is immediately south of Gambia, 'ri'ieii 
comes French Guinea, running inland to the vast liuiterLuid 
of the Kicnch Sudan, which also extends south to the Ivory 
Coast. 

a Between Sierra Ltcnie, which lies south of French Guinea, and 

* the Iviity (k)cist IS the state of Liberia, capital Monrovia, 
occupied by the de.sceii<lajils of libeiated slaves from 
Aniciica. East of the Gold Coast is the German Togoland, 
between whi^fh and La^os is Dahomey, now less bloodthirsty 
and barbarous under French control, which extends inland 
n to the Frcin^ Sudan. Ashanti, the warlike negro state of 
the Britisl#<5old Coast, is now being pacified, after a serious 
outbieak in which the British Resident was besieged ii» the 

^ capital, Kumasi. ^ 

• Lower Guinea inolude^s (1) Kamerun (German) ; (2) French 
Congo; (3) tile coast if the Congo ]^ee State ; and (4) Portu- 
guese West Africa. 

KAmerun extends inland from the Bight of Biafra to the shores 
of Lake Chad« ^ 

French Oon^ lies between Kainenin and the river Congo, and 
French influence extends across the continent to the borders 
^ of the Egyptiai^ Sudan. * * * 
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The Congo Free State has a narrow strip of coast, 1)ut broadens 
out eastward both north and south of the equator until it 
touches the region of the equatorial lakes; it occupies a 
circular depression in the African plateau, and rarely 
reaches 2000 feet in elevation. It is under Relgian adminis- 
tration. The chief settlement is Boma, a port at the mouth 
of the Congo. Leopoldville, or Stanley Pool, is the chief 
river port 

The Portuguese exercise a protectorate over country extending 
from the mouth of the Congo to Cape Frio on the coast, and 
inland as far as tlie Upper Z<ambesi. 

The chief port and capital is Loanda. 

The principal trade of the territories js in palm oil (used for 
greasing railway carriage wheels and for making soa})), 
rubber, gold, ivory, and gums. 

III. SOUTH AFRICA. 

British South Africa comprises the Colonies and Protec- 
torates whicli/Arc under the author^ity of an official a])pointed 
by the Britiah^Iovernmeut, and knoWii as “High Commissioner 
for South Africa ” 

The Colonies arc Cape Colony, Natal, Basutoland, the 
Orange River Colony, and the Transvaal Colony. 

The Protectorates are Bechuanaland and Rhodesia. 

I 

COLONIES. 

Cape Colony (221.000 square miles) comprises the narrow 
southern end of Afiica south of tlie Orai,\ge River, from west 
coast to east, and a northward extension beyond the Orange 
River in the centre, which wjis formerly pMt of Becliuaikiland. 

The land rises from the coast to the maul plateau, or High 
Veldt, in terraces called “Karoos.” 

Three piountain ranges, the Langberg, the Zwarte Berg, Mid 
the Nieuweveld run east and west, one behind the other, nntil^a 
height of 4000 feet is reached. Tlie “ Qreat KAlOO,” 300 miles 
long by 60 to 70 broad, is between the Zwarte Berg and the 
Nieuweveld. 

From the Nieuweveld the ground gradually slopes downwards 
to the Orange River, beyond which is the Kalahari Desert, 
extending northwards for KXK) miles. 

The Nieuweveld is continued tp the north-east as the Drakens- 
berg ran^. * * % • 
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Climate — 

Tho air is clear aiul dry, and the climate foi* the most part * 
healthy. Tlie west coast is dcficiciit in rainfall, having an 
average of oi.ly about '2 inches in the year. The summer season 
lasts from November to March 

Products — 

Sheep-rearing is the moat imporhint industry, and WOOl and 
goat's hair two of the J)nn(*ipal exjwu’ta 
Ostriches also arc^ rearcid for their feathi^ra 

Industries—- 

The diamond fields ^)f Cricina I^and West are the richest in 
the world, and copper ore is found and e a ported. 

Towns — 

Cape Town (r»1.000), the capital, a fine city, with a great trader 
IS situated at the foot of Table Mountain. 

Port Elizabeth (23,000), on Algoa liay, is the second poit. 

East London, on tiie south-east coast, is a rising port 
Kimberley (28,700) is the chief centie of the dn^nond fields. 
Vryburg and Mafehing^aie towns on the la.hvay north of 
Kiiiibeiley. 

A lailway extends fiom Cape Tomi acioss the Great Kaioo, 
thumgh the diamond fields and Hechuanaland to Rhodesia, 
and another line connects Pot t Khzabeth and East London 
with the Orange Kiver Colony and the Transvaal. 

•^Thc European colofists aie cliietiy of Btitish, Dutch, or German 
clescent. 

The ‘chief native races aie Hottentots and Bushmen The 
population i.'* 2 350,000, of whom two-thirds are natives. 
Cape Colony is self -governing, with two Houses of Parliament 
and a Goveinor, who is also High Commissioner for the 
• whole of Biitjih South Africa. 

Natal on the east coast, including Zululand, is about 29,000 
sqi^re miles, and has a population of nearly a million ; of 
these more than 00,000 are European colonists, 70,000 are Indian 
cdolies and tr^^rs, and the rest are different tribes of Bantus, a 
tall, athletic, warlike rdl-e, pnnciyiallj^ Zulus. 

A low strip along the coast grows sugar and tea, and on the 
higher terraces sheep, cattle, and ostriches are reared. 

The chief crop is ** ijeSjjiss,” or Indian com. 

The capital is Pietermaritzburg (28,500), which is connected 
by rail with the chief port Durban (48,000), with the 
9 coalfields ncd.r Djindee in the north, and \Mth the Transvaal. 
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Ladysmith, famous for its unsuccessful siege W the Boers in 
the year 1900, is a small town on the River Tugela, near the 
Drakensberg Mountains. 

Like Cape Colony, Natal has two Houses of Parliament and a 
Go\ ernor. 

Basutoland, on the north-east of Cape Colony, is a mountain- 
ous and fertile district, inhabited chiefly by natives, who rear 
immense lierds of cattle. 

It is the best grain-growing country in South Africa. 

The two republics, the Orange Free State and the I’ransvaal, 
founded by Dutch settlers, or Boers, f^/^m Cajie Colony, were 
annexed by the British in 1900, and became the Orange River 
Colony ani Transvaal Colony res])ectively. 

The Orangd Biver Coldfii; (48,000 S<piare miles), lying be- 
tween the Orange River and the Vaal, is chiefly a j)astoval conntiy 
with a dry, healthy climate. Gold, diamonds, and coal are 
found. 

Bloemfontem (12,000), its chief town, is connected by railway 
• with ^'pe Town, and with Jfhannesburg and Pietoria. 

The Transvaal Colony, 120,000 square miles, about the 
same size as the United Kingdom, lies between the Vaal and 
the Limpopo. Its natural resources aie in some ways greater 
than those of any other South African colony. 

Wbeat, tobacco, and a variety of firuB’/S are grown, and ^he 
rich pasting lands feed horses, cattle, aiid^shepp. • 

One of the richest goldfields in the world is in the neighbour- 
hood of Johannesburg (105,000), the largest town in the colony. 

The mines arc worked by foreigners, mostly English, whom the 
Boers called “ Uitlanders” {i.r Outhinders=. foreigners ”). 

Pretoria (10,000) is th(* capital, hut JohaAinesburg is th# present 
seat of Government. 

« 111 1877 Great Britain annexed the Transvaal, hut granted it 
independence again m 1881, except as legards its relatmib 
with foreign powers. Owing tr> the oppression of the 
Uitlanders by the Transvaal Government broke out In 
1899, and the country was re-anndked in 19W. 


PROTEOTOBATES. 

Bechuanaland Protectorate, a dry^aiul arid land, stretches 
northward from Cape Colony across the southern tropical line. 
Its chief productf are maize and hides. ^ 
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Rhodesia lies nortli of Rechuanaland and the Transvaal. The 
Zambesi divides it into Northern and Southern Rhodesia. On 
the south side of the river are Matabeleland and Mashona- 
land, about 4000 feet above the sea. They aie fertile, well- 
watered districts, rich in minerals, especially gold. 

Salisbuiy, in Mashonaland, is now the seat of the administration. 

Buluwayo, tlie old capital of Matabeleland, is connected by 
railway with Capo Town and with Salisbiiry, and is a. 
rapidly growing European town. 

(tERMAX West Africa extends south from Cape Frio to the 
Orange River, and nilaiid to the Kalahari deseit Ghroat 
Windhoek is the chief station. 

There is a hinall Biitish sottleinent on Wallis^ Bay, at al)out 
the middle of the (lernian 4 #^st. 


IV. EAST AFRICA. 

East Africa consists of Bgitish Central Africa, t le proteetorates 
established by various powers along the east coast north of 
the Tropic of Capricorn, Abyssinia, and Eritrea. 

British Central Africa extends north of the Zambesi as far 
as Lake Tanganyika. A pait of this district west and south 
of I.<ake Nyassa, is sometimes (billed Nyassaland. 

%Thc country furt?ier w'cst, including Lake RangweDlo, is in 
•Noithern Rhodesia. 

Coffee, ivory, rubber, and tobacco arc the chief products. 

Blantyre is the principal European settlement. 

Zomba is the seatfof (lioverniiieut. 

Portuguese Eara Africa stretches along the roast fi’om 
Delagoa Bay nortlf^ards to Cape Delgado, and westwards .along 
both banks of the Zambesi until bounded hy the Tian8\%al, 
Rliodesia, and British (^eiitral Africa, • 

• Mozambique a iiiune sometimes also given to the whole country, 
is tht^iief porli iiortJi of the Zambesi. 

The port of Louren 90 Marques, on Delagoa Bay, is connected hy 
railway w ith the Transvaal. Quelimane, on the delta of the 
Zaml)esi, and Bella, the port for Southern Rhodesia, are 
also important ^ 

German East Africa occupies the coast from Cape Delgado 
to a point noith of tlie isl^id t>f Zanzibar, aiid the interior as 
•far we.stward8 as the tlfree great lakes. 

1.0. 2f 
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It contains Kilima Njaro, the second i)t*ak in Africa. The 
country is as yet undevelojied ; the principal products are 
lyory and rubber. UJiji, on Tanganyika, is a trade centie. 

Dar-es-Salaam, the seat of adininistration, has one of the ])cst 
harbours on the east coast of Africa. 

British East Africa cotnpriKc.s the island of Zanzibar, the 
residency of the Sultan of Zanzibar, and all that is left of hi.s 
Sultanate, and tlie coast as far as the mouth of the River Juba 
on the Equator. Inland, this territory 8tretch(‘8 to the borders 
of the Congo Free State and along the Tapper Nile Valley. 

Uganda is a large district in the interior, between Lake 
Victoria Nvanzaand Lake Albert Nyanzji, to which a railway 
from the port of Mombassa has been niiuie. 

Without railways little ilevelopnient of the country pos- 
sible, as the great eKpense of conveying goods by coolies 
600 miles to the coast is prohibitive of tiado * 

Zanzibar (50,000), on the island of that name, is the largest city 
and the '‘hief port and trade-centre of East Africa. Many 
Indian (dnerch ants of Rombay !i«i.ve liouses of business, and 
do most of the trade. 

Somaliland, the “ Eastern Horn of Africa,” compriscH the sea- 
board along the Gulf of Aden ami bontli of (Jape (imirdafui. 

The latthr portion is an Italian protectorate ; along the Gulf of 
Aden are British and French Somaliland. 

Berbera is the chief yxirt of British Somaliland, and oai rics on 
a considerable triwle with Harrar in AbyHBini.i. Jibuti is 
the port of French Somaliland. Many Somalis ship as 
firemen on board British steamers/, and are known as 
“ Seedee boys.” 

Al>ydslnia lies to the south and south-east of the Egyptian 
Sue Ian. It is very mouutainoiis, having an average el o vat j, on 
of 5(XK) feet, with heights riwng to 15,()0() feet, and contains 
numerous plateaux, separated from each other^^jy precipitous 
gorges. ^ 

The Blue Nile, flowing from Lake Tsana, and the Atbara 
descend from these highlands to join the Nile. 

The climate is mild, and the soil in some parts so fertile that 
three crops can be raised in the course of the year. 

Cotton, sugar, and coffee are cultivated, but there is no 
foreign trade. 
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There are no towns of any great size ; those worth mention 
are : 

Addis AlselMi, the capital, and the residence of the Negus, or 
Emperor 

Gondar, the capital of ancient Ethiopia, Adowa, and Harrar, a 
trade centre neat the Sonidli frontier, are notewortliy 
places. 

Magdala, a hill fortress, was captured hy Sir R. Napier (after- 
wards Lonl Napier of Magdala) in 1868, in order to release 
some European captives. 

The oiigiiial Ahyssinians are of Anlh descent, Init are now 
largely intermixed with Gallas, froiv Gallaland on the south. 

Eritrea, a strip of aeaboaid along the south-western shore of 
the Red Sea, iA an Italian Protectorate. 

Massowa, the capital, and a poit on the Rod Sea, has a trade in 
salt, which is oi importance because salt passes as money 
in Southern Abyssinia. 


V. AFRICAN ISLANDS. 

Most of the islands outlying Africa are of volcanic formation 
and arc mountainous. Like the KiHiidaiid of the African con- 
tinent, they are now under the domiiiiuii of various Europe.* n 
powers. 

ISLANDS IN THE ATLANTIC OCEAN. • 

The Azores (Portuguese) lie north of the most northerly 
point of Africa, being in the same latitude as the south of 
Portugal, and about 800 miles west of it. 

They consist of a scattered group of nV* islands. I’hey are 

• well watered and fertile, and produce \ arious fruits (especi- 
ally the famous St. Michael oranges), wines, and tolmcco. 

Madeira (Portugue.se), lying east of Morocco, is a famous 
health resort for Europeans during their wint^ as the air^is 
always mild and the temperature varics'but little. 

It exports wine, sugar, and firuits. 

The cnief town is F^inclial (19,000). 

The Canaries (Spanish) lie souti. p& Madeira, the nearest 
of them being within 60 miles of the south coast of Morocco. 

Tenerife is the chief island, with its famous volcanic Peak, 
12,000 feet high. * 
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Santa Cruz in Tenerife, and Las Palmas in (Iran Canaria, are 
the principal towns, both being coaling stations for Atlantic 
steamers. 

The Cape Verde Islands (Portuguese) lie about 350 miles 
to the wc‘.st of Capo Verde. 

Praia is the capital, and Mindello, on St. Vincent Island, the 
principal port, is a place of call for stcaniei s. 

In the (Jiilf of CJuinea theie arc several small islands, the largest* 
being Fernando Po (Spanish). 

Ascension and St. He'^ena (botli TSritisli) lie &outh of the Equator, 
far from the coast. St. Helena is famous as having been 
the place of ex*le of Napoleon Buonaparte, who died there 

ill 1821. 

ISLANDS IN THE^VDIAN OCEAN. 

Madagascar (lecently annexed by the French), nearly three 
times as huge as Great Britain, is cut off from the African 
mainland by the deep Mozambique Channel, 250 miles wide 
at its narrowest part. % 

A range of volcanic mouiitains runs through the iiiteribr from 
north to south, rising in places to 90iK) feet. 

Tlie highlands have a healthy and temperate climate, but the 
coa.st IS moist and unhealthy. 

The capital ls Antananarivo, and the chief poit Tamatav4. 

The dominant luiUves of the island are called Hovas, and are 

\ of Malay ilesccnt. 

Thc«chief products are cattle, Mdes, gum, bees* wax, sugar, 
vanilla, coffee, and rice. Minerals are abundant. 

The Comoro Islands (French) are a group of small islands lying 
in the Mozandnque C'hannel. 

Mauritius (Britl^) lies about 5(X) miles due east of Mada- 
gascar. It IS a sntall fertile island with a plentiful lainfall ^ it 
is thickly wooded on the niouiitaiiious parts, but the longer 
laiffls have been cleared for the planting of sugar, •w^hich is 
cyltivated mainly by the labour of Indian coolies inipoitcd 
from Calcutta?^ • 

Sugar forms the main export. 

The capital is Port Louis (54,000). 

Bdunion (French), fco Hib south- west of Mauritius, also grows 
sugar. ^ 

These two islands are the moat important asj'egards commerce 
• of all the Afiica]! isl^ids. 
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The Seychelles, 1000 miles the north of Mauritius, pro- 
duce coco-nut oil and vanilla. 

Sokotra (British ), a small island north-east of C^/ape ( I uardaf ni, 
is a dependency of the Government of Bombay. 

The chief products arc aloes, dates, gums, and ghee. 

Qukstions. 

1. What differences of relief distinguish North from South Africa? 

Africa has been compared to “an inverted saucer.” How far is 
this comparison justified ? v 

2. Locate the extreme points of Africa. Make a list, from the 
map, of other prominent ca|>es. T)escril)e iMc Guinea Coast. 

3. In what countries of Africa are the gicatcst licighis above sea- 
level found ? Name them. . ^ 

4. Describe the course —(1) m^'he largest river, (2) of the longest 
river. Which of the African rivers enter the sea by a delta? Why 
is it that most of the rivers of Africa have their lower courses 
broken by falls and rapids ^ 

6. Describe the great freshwater lakes of Africa. Which of them 
feed rivers ? /' 

6. How does Africa compare with othtr continents as regaids rain- 
fall ? What is the general nature of the climate of the coasthinds ? 

7. Mention some characteristic African animals, and say what 
sort of country they inhabit. Where is the bse-tse fly found? 

8. What is the commonest food-crop (1) in North Africa, (2) in 
South Africa ? Mention other important vegetable products. 

9. Where are the negroes proper founds What are Bant^is, 
Somalis, and Hottentots ? 

10. Make a list from the map, in order from north to kouth, of 
the different portions of the east and west coasts occupied by 
European powers. What countries occupy Jhc Giain Coast, ilie 
Gold Coast, the Slave Coast, and the Ivory C^ast? 

11. What arc the Barbary States? J^aino their principal 
products, and locate their capitals. 

12. Why is Egypt so essentially the country of the Nile ? Name 
the principal towns of Egypt and of the Egyptian Sudan. Wh^ch 
of them are not on the Nile ? 

13. Distinguish the Sahara from the Sudan in r^giu'd to (1) sur- 
face, (2) climate, (3) inhabitants. f 

14. Name the characteristfc products of the west coast of Africa. 

15. What colonies and protectorates constitute British South 

Africa ? Give the situation, principal products, and chief towns of 
each. ' . t- 

16. Describe the principal divisions of Tuist Africa. 

17. Why are railways essential for the development of Africa? 
Describe the route^of the proposed Caf^e-to^Cairo railway. 
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EXAMINATION! PAPERS ON AFRICA. 

I. 

1. Draw a sketch-map of Africa, ami insert Cape Town, Port 
Elizabeth, Kiiubeiley, Durban, Pretoiia, Johanuesourg, Loiiren^'o 
Marques; the Niger, Zainbehi, and Orange Kiver ; the Atlas and 
the Drakensberg ; Cape Agulhas, W altish Bay, and the island of 
Zanzibar. 

2 How are the following states governed : — Abyssinia, Egypt, 
Tutus, Algeria, Liberia, and give the capital of each ? 

3, Name in order, from noith to south, Ihe great lakes of Africa. 
Which of them might b6 used as pait of a through route from the 
Cape to Egypt ? ^ 

4 {a) VVhere arc Ascension. Island, the Seychelles, and St. 
Helena’ What do you know about tiiem? (b) Mention the 
possessions of the United Kiiigdoin?ii the IVest Cdist of Africa. 

5. W'hat aie the chief expoitslff Afiica’ For what pm pose is 
cacii most used ? 

6, What and where are Accra, Sokotra, ('Jape Coast Castle, 
Massowa, Timbuktu, Uganda, Suez, Khartum, Assuan, Monibassa, 
Alexandria ’ 


IL 

1. Give a brief description of tbc British protectoiates on the east 
coast of Afiicd. 

2. Give some account of the Diakensberg Mountains, the Kalahari 

Desert, Mouiil Keiiia, Stanley Pool, Lake Tanganyika, the Victoria 
Falls. . 

Jk Draw an outline iiiap of Africa north of the equator, showing 
the Euiarpcan nation to whose rule or influence each part of the 
country is subject. 

4. What 18 meant by the statement that within the tropics the 
ram follows the sun’* How does the rise of the Nile illustrate this? 

5. State what you kjiow of the physical and commercial geography 
of Capil Colony. 

<). What and wMere are Suakin, B’ez, Loanda, Salisbury, Quili- 
mane, Beira, Dar-es-Salaam, lamatave, Las Palmas, BloeinfontSein, 
Harrar, and Fashoda ? • 
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America, or tho New World, is the* division of the sflobe 
which occupies the Western Heinisplieie fioni the Arctic Ocean 
to the borde^j-s of the Antarctic, ami which separates the 
Atlantic Oceriii from the Ocean. 

Unlike the Old World, whose greatest extent is in longitude, 
and whose main mouiitaiu systems have <i geiieial east 
and west direction, the greatest extent of the New ^^V)rld 
is in latitude, and its mam mouuUin systems lun north 
, and soif^h ^ 

America consists of two triangiiLir land-iruiMses- -tlie conti- 
nents of North cand South America The geographical division 
hetween the two continents is at the Isthmus of Panama, winch, 
where nanowest, is only 31 miles across 

The narrow land to the notth of Panama, between tlic tivo 
gieat mainland mus*t.cs, is geneil.lly known as Cexitral 
America. ^ 

South America lies considerably further east than North 
America. The meridian of 2S(P K., or 80' W., ^hich 
barely cuts the extreme west of Sontii America, passes east 
of tile Uulf of Mexico and the I^MonsiiI.t of Pioiida, cuts 
the east coast of North Amenoa, au^ li.is the laig(>fit of the 
Canadian lakes, most of Hudson Kay, Soul consequently the 
great bulk of North Ameiica, to the M cst of it. 

The t^o American continents have sevei*al remaikable pofnts 
of resemblance. Jioth have a princifial highlami^gion running 
near the west or Pacific coast, and bothtliavc a minor highland 
region on the Atlantic or Past side of the continent. Ketweeu 
these two highland regions is, in each case, a great region of 
lowland plain. In consequence of tjie similarity of relief, the 
great livers of both continents either from west to east, 
like the St. Lawrence and the Amazon, or flow north and soutli 
along the centrahlowlaiids, Hke^the ^Mississippi and the Parana. 

46fl ® 
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Agah), there are resembRiiices of dmiate. In the tempeTate 
latitudes of both continents the "leat mountain ranges of the 
west arrest tlie moist winds from the J*acihc, causing large areas 
to the east of these ranges to have a vei v low lainfall, while m 
the southern tropics, where the easteily tuwle winds prevail, 
some parts of the J^acifn; coast are practically rainless. 

On the otlier hand there are some rcm.ir table contiasts between 
the tw<i continents, due to the fat;t that they are broadest 
111 very ditlercnt latitudes North America is broadest 
aiiove kit. 60' N., and acooidingly eiiormon*? 'ueris have an 
ai'ctio climate and are .ilmost ni mliabitable, while the 
hi Oddest part of South America, w hit'll is nearly under the 
equator, is coiicrt'd uitli tlie most luxuriant tropical vege- 
tation in the woild. 

The total area of America, about 1 *i millions stjuarc miles, 
is soniowbat leas than that of jima. and its about c(]ual to that 
of Europe and Africa together. 


NORJIT AMERICA. 

I Geographical Situation. 

The north(‘in continent of tlie New World extends from 
seven tlegiees north of the ctpiatui to within seven degiees of 
the Noi til Pole. 

\ Tlie extreme juniiJs of the maiiiland are • — 

Noiy.li . Point Murchison, .it the end of the Boothia IViiinsula 
west of Ilud.soii Iky; lat 71'' 50' N. Cape Barrow m 
Alaska is .ilino.st as fai noi tli. 

South . Punta Pisercos, m the Ikiiaiiia Isthmus ; lat 7'' 15' K. 

West Cape Pripce of Wales, on Beiing Strait in Alaska; 
• long. l.W \V7 

Eiist Cape Cherles, in Labradoi’ ; long. 55° :i7' W. 

Point Murchison is \ try little further north than North (^ape 
in Europe, and not so tar noitli as tlie extreme i^ith point 
of Asia Hut Cape Columbia, the most northerly xioint of 
(IriiiitAand, to the west of (bcenhiiid, is lat. 5' N., 
within till CO de'giees of th<^ furthest north reached by 
Nansen. 

Cape Spear, in Newfoundland, the nearest point to Europe, is 
long. 62“ 32' \^^ 

Il^ize and Shape. 

North America is a tijangie, broadest the north. Its 
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vertex at the south of Mexico is continued in a south-east curve- 
through Cential AnieruM to the Isthmus of Fanama. 

The greatest length, Irom Cape Ua,n»»w to Fanaiua, is over 
4,(K)0 miles, and tlie greatest bicadth is over 3,000 miles. 

The area of the mainland is about eight rnilliou square miles, 
more than twice the size of Europe ; Init including Green- 
land and the Aictic Archipelago, tlie area of North America 
exceeds nine million square miles. 

III. Boundaries. 

On the North : the Afctic Ocean and tlu‘ Atlantic Ocean. 

On the East : the Ayantic Ocean, the Gulf of Mexico, and the 
Caribbean Sea 

On the West ; the Fatih c Ocean. 

IV. Cc^tB. 

North Coast. — West of tiro vast peninsula of Labrador is the 
deep indentation Known as Hudson Bay, an inland sea. 
which is only free from ice for a few months m the year. 
Hudson Strait connects it with the Allan ti^. 

Closing the mouth of Hudson IKiy is Baffin Land, the •largest 
island of the ArcliipeLigo which blocks the entrance to the 
Arctic Ocean between Greenland and the American main- 
land. 

Baffin Land is separated from Greenland, the largest island in 
the Avoild, by Davis Strait and the channel known as 

Baffin Bay. . 

VMany of the names of the islands and chciniicls of this arctic 
archipelago coiiimemoiate the vaiious cxploreis who tried 
to make the Noith-wost }*ass«igc to India by sailing along 
the northern coast from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

In the extreme north west Alaska projects towards Asia, from 
which it is separated by Bering Strait and Bering Sea. The 
*KmaU penini^da in the south of Alaska, called the Alaska 
Peninsula, continued by the chain of the Aleutian Islands 
to form the southern boundary of Bering Sea. ’• 

• West Coast. — The northern part is steep and rocky, broken by 
fiords and fringed with islands, of which the largest is 

* Vanoo*J4br. P'urther south the coast is regular. The 
greatest indentation is the loiig and narrow Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, which runs inland parallel to the general direction 
of the coast. 

East Coast. — The (^If^ Mexico Is a widely curving indentation 
^rminating in«^ peninsulas of Horida and Yucatan. 
From the month of the gulf Cuba and the larger islands of 
the Vest Indies nui^eas^vard, aitd cutgoff the Oailbbeaa 
* Sea from the At^ntic. 
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North of the (iulf of Mexico the east coast is low ainl flat as far 
as Gape Cod, It tlieii becomes liroken and rocky, with 
many islands. The peninsula of Nova Scotia encloses the 
Bay of Fundy lietweeii itself and the mainland. 

North of Nova .Scotia opens the Gulf of St. Lawrence, which 
tciininates in the estuaiy of the River St. Lawrence. At 
the mouth of the gulf is the large island of Newfoundland, 
south of which, across Cabot Strait, is Cape Breton Island. 
Inside the gulf are Prince Edward Island and Anticosti. 

V. Belief. ^ 

North Arneric’a has four main natural divisions : (1) The 
Western Highlands, (2) the Central Plain, (3) the Eastern 
Highlands, (4) the Atlantic Coastal I^lani. 

1. The Weslieni Highlan(b are a system of mountain ranges 
and plateaux extending from^.^laska to the south of Mexico. 
They arc widest in lat 40' N., where they occupy about one- 
third of the continent. 

Mocntains— 

The highesl’ mountains of the continent aic found at the 
'northern and southern endj^'of this system. Mount 
McKinley (20,r500 feet), in Alaska, is the highest mountain 
in North America. Mount Logan (19,500 feet) and Mount 
St. Ellas (18,000 feet) aie volcanic x>('aks in tlie coast laiige 
on Hie borders of Aliska. Orizaba (18,3(X1 feet) and 
Popocatepetl (17,800 fteOarc active volcanoes in Mexico. 

The Rocky Mountains are the riuiin chaiH' of the Western High- 
lands, and run along ^ts eastern border through Ca^iada ami 
the United States. 

The Cascade Range and its southern continuation, the Sierra 
Nevada, are the principal ranges o%tlie western border. 
AH these ranges have peaks of over 14,000 feet. Lower 
ranges i iiu along the Pacihc coast. • 

Platraux — 

‘Lying between the border ranges arc plateaux and mountain 
li^sina, which, in the widest part of the Western High- 
lands, are of considctablc extent. • 

The largest, in oidcr from noith to a^uith, arflHhe Columbia 
Plateau, in the not tli of the United States, the Great Basin, 
the Colorado Plateau, and the Mexican Plateau. 

2. The Central 'Plain occupies the middle of the continent 

from the Arctic Ocean to the Gulf k^Mexico. It is crossed 
by a low water-parting. Nortli of this water-parting the 
drainage flows to the Arctic Ockeari : south of it to the Gulf of 
Mexico. * • 
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3. The Eastern HighlancLs ai(» divided into two partH by the 
River St Lawrence. 

To the north the Laurentian Highlands form a curve round 
Hudson Ray, extending from Labrador in the east to the 
neighbourhood of the Arctic Ocean in tlu* west 

South of the 8t Laurence the Appalachian Highlands extend 
from the Oulf of St Lawience iieaily to the Gulf of 
Mexico. The prineii>al ranges, known as the Appalachian 
Mountains, iiowhcie use above TiKK) feet. 

4. The Atlantic Coastal Plain is ilm i»f lowland 

between the Appal.iebtan MountAiiib and the Atlantic. It 
extends fioin the (lulf of 8t Lawience to Florida. 

VI. Rivers and Lakes. 

The priiici|ml ii vers of Noitb A,iiieri<-a are tlife Mississippi- 
Missouri, St. Lawrence, Yukcfif Mackenzie, Colorado, Bio 
Grande del Norte, Nelson, Columbia 

The MlsalBBlppi propei rises nearly 2500 miles from the sea, in 
the low watei -parting uhieh crosses the central lowlands. 
Its great tnbutaiy, the Missouri, which i flies m tlie Rocky 
Mountains, ha.s an lAdepciideiit eouise of neaily 3(KX1 miles 
Hoik e the total length oi the Mississippi - Missouri is 
ovei 4000 miles, winch makes it the longest river in the 
woild. Three of its tiibutaiies, the Ohio from tlie 
Ap])alachians, the Arkansas fiom the Rocky Mountains, 
and the Red River from below^ the western highlands, are 
. lu'iii'ly cjs Ion I as the (Tanges. The coinbined waters ot 

• tliesc gie.it nveis enter the Gulf of Mexico by a delta 

"helow New Oilcans 

The St. Lawrence (2200 miles) uses near the sonice of the 
Mississippi, ikiw.s thiough the great lakc.s, ami after passing 
Montreal aiuf (,?uebec, eiitcis the Gulf of St. Lawrence hy 
w^ide estuary 

The Yukon (201*^'' miles) rises in the noilh of the wesleiii high- 
lands, and llow^s tliiough Alaska to the Bering iSea. ^ 

^ The Mackenzie (2000 miles) Hows noi th fiom Like Athabasca to 
the Great Slave Lake, and then north -W'est to tlic Arctic 
• Ocean.^ 

The Colora% (2(X)0i miles) flows from the Rooky Moiiii tains 
across the Colorado I'katcau the head of the Gulf of 
(’'aliforni.i. In its course across the plateau it has cut for 
itself u series ot wondeiful channels *thiough the rock, 
called canons, <yvl^i ai'e in some places a mile deep. 

The Rio Grande deraorte (1800 miles) rises near Blanca Peak 
in the Rocky MountainSj flows south and then south-east 
^ to the Gulf of Mc\ic«. * 
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The Nelson (1700 miles) iasnes from Lake Winnipeg, which is 
feci by the Saskatchewan, the Red River of the North, and 
the Winnipeg, and then flows noith-east to Hudson Bay. 

The Colnmhia (1400 miles) rises in the Rocky Mountains, and 
flows across the Columbia Plateau to the Pacific. 

Lakes — 

The cliain of great lakes in the valley of the St. Lawrence, 
on the V)order3 of Canada and the United States, is the largest 
system of fresh-water lakes in thcj world. The ])rincipal 
members of the chain, Lakes Superior, Michigan, Huron, Erie, 
and Ontario, dimmish in size in the order givxui. The two last, 
which are much smaller than the others, are connected by the 
River Niagara, famous for its falls. " 

Lake Superior (111,000 square miles), larger than Scotland, is 
the lafgest body of ^esh water in the world. 

Further north and nortl5^e3t, along the outer edge of the 
Laurentian TTighlaruls, la a lake system resembling that of 
Finland ; hut Lakes Winnipeg, Athabasca, the Great Slave 
Lake, and the Great Bear I<ake are much laiger than any 
Fimusb lakes. The last three feed the Mackenzie River. 

The Great Balt Lake and other l^es in the Great Basin of the 
western highlands belong to a system of inland drainage. 

VIL Climate. 

The climate of the greater part of Ninth America is of the 
extreme or continental type. The absent e of mountain ra^'ges 
running cast and west lea'^es the whoU^ of the central lowlftnds 
exposeil to cold winds from the Arctic regions, and Irosts are 
known as far south as the latitude of Patna. Further, a cold 
ocean current from Bafliii Bay flows down f he coast of Labrador, 
and reduces the temperature of most of the ea.stern seaboard. 
Hence places on tlie east coast and in the central lowlatida have 
a severer climate than places in the same 'latitude in western 
Europe. 

Tho*Gulf of St. Lawi'ence, in the same latitude as the En^ish 
Channel, is closed to navigation during t^ winter months, 
and Halifax is the only ('anadia^n port c)|^n all the year 
round. v 

Still the climate of the cast coast of North America is loss 
extreme than that of the east coast of Asia. 

Warm ocean currents and moist wid^ from the Paciflo make 
the climate of the western seabcShfiU much more temperate ; 
but even there the temperatures range lower than in 
correspording latitudes^in \^stcrn Europe. 
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The climate of the* Wewt Indies, Central America, and the 
lowlfiiidH of Mexico is tropical, with a legular rainy season. 

In the middle section of the continent the climate is that of the 
temperate zone, but vaiios greatly with the locality. It is 
warm in the south, cohl in the noiih, and very dry in the 
Western Highlands ami the plains lying east of them. 

The northern pari of the continent h»s a veiy cold climate, 
mihlest on the west coast, and arctic in the extreme 
north 

The following table gives pat tienhars of Ihe diniato at places on 
both coasts and in the iiiterifir Fot iiio sake ot comparison 
the same ])arliculais foi l^mlon and Lisbon aie given. 
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VTH. Plants and Animals. 

Pm tundra region like that of Eurasia borders tho Arctic 
Ocean, and extends jiartly round Hiuison Hfiy, and along the 
north of LabivivSttr. ^ 

Below tins, running from nortli-vjest to south-east, is the 
forest region, with ti-eea similar to those of Eurasia but of 
different species. 

Large aieas in the wicsl^u liighlands and east of the Rocky 
Mountains, which are wt off from the moist winds from tho 
Pacific, are treeless, and resen^ble the steppes of Central 
Burasia. ^ 
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In the most and parts, which are, however, usually less bare 
than the deserts of the Old Wot Id, the sa^e brush, the 
cactus, and the yucca utc charactci istic plants. 

The tnoiinlain.s of the Pacific seaboard are forested, ami the 
Douglas fir, sequoia, and other pines grow to gigantic size. 

Animates - 

The polar bear, reindeer, moose, musk-ox, walrus, grizzly bear, 
the seal and many other fui -bearing animals are found in 
the north. Other characlciistic animals arc tlio opossum, 
coyote, prairie-dog, puma, beai«r, alligator, and rattle- 
snake. 

The buffalo or bison, winch used to rdam in great herds over 
the western plains, is now almost extinct. 

r 

IX. ' jpeople. 

POPULATIOX- 

* 

The population of Noith America is now about UK) millions, 
or 12 i)er.sons to the square mile. 

Ah' the time of its discovery the. popiilalion of the continent 
w'as small, and even after coiimisation began it iiu*i*ea«ed 
slowly until the hcginnmg of the nineteenth ton tin y. 

, During tlie last hundred 3^eaI^s it has inci cased with great 
rapi<lit3^ 

Racks and Languages — 

The majority of the inhabitants are now of Eurojjean 
extraction. In the United States and C^iiiada they afe mostly 
of British and UermaTi descent ; in Mexico and Conti al Ameiica 
of Spanish descent. ^ 

Negroes, dehoended from the slaves brought from Africa to 
work in the cotton and sugai plantations, are niiifteroiis in 
the south-east. On the Pacific side tliA'e arc many Chinese. 

The ahoiiginal inhalntants — the Eetl Indians -survive in 
diniiiushing numbers in the west The Eskimo inhalntwthe 
coasts and islands of the noith. 

English is the language everywdiere excep^n Mexico ahd 
Central America, inhere Spanish is spoken, and in part of 
Canada, where the language is French. 

• 

Religions — 

The majority of the people in MexiSli. '■'ftid Central Amenca are 
Roman Catholics. In the United >Statca and Canada the 
majority, are Protestantw ^ 

The Eskimo and most of the Indians i.re still heathens. * 
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\ • 

X. Products and Industries. 

Minerals — 

Notth Ainorica ih neh iti nuiieral^. Geld, silver, and lead 
ai'e fouiul 111 Uio western liiohUnds ; coal, iron, and petroleum 
mainly in the eastern liighlands. Copper alionnds near I^ke 
Siifierior. 

Vegetable Products — 

Maize is the only food-^^ram native to the eontinent, and is 
still more largely ^io\yi there than in any other part of the 
woi Id. 

Wheat, oats, anff other eeieals originally iiitiofluccd from 
Europe aie now grown in enormous quantities, especially 
in the east of tlie ccntial lowlands antk on the Pacific 
seaboard. ^ 

Timber, tobacco, cotton, sugar, and potatoes arc other leading 
vegetal lie products. 

Animal Products — 

Meat beef, mutton, and poik -is one of th? most valuable 
products of the continent^ • 

The domestic animals ot Europe were introduced into America 
by the caily colonists and have inultiphc<l exceedingly. 
Horses and cattle ha\e taken the place of the bufialo on the 
giash> western plains, and are largely bred eveiywheie 
where glass wull grow. Sheep, swine, and mules aie also 

• numerous. S 

^ Other animal products arc furs from the fur-bearing animals of 
*the iioitlieui forests, herring, cod, and salmon from the 

• sea and liver fisheries. 

Industries — ^ 

Most of the people are engaged in piistoral and agricultural 
•pursuits, b^t of late years nianufactui ing industries of all 
kinds hav0 developed very rapidly, especially in the United 
States. • 

• xr. Communications. • 

• Except on Atlantic seaboard the country has been settled 
too recently to allow of the devolopinent of any great system of 
trunk roads. The piinciiul agencies in opening up new country 
have been the waterways and railways. • 

The magniiicent '^atoF'ways of the continent give easy access 
to the far in«v.i'jor. The Mississippi and its branches 
connect the central lowlands with the Gulf of Mexico. 
The Great Lakes ji^^d ftie River St. J^iwrence provide a 
route half- way^ across the Continent from the Atlantic. 
2q 


l.Q. 
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This last route is coniiectcil by canals with the River 
Hudson, and so with New York, the greatest port of the 
New World. 

Six trunk railways connect the Atlantic with the Ptwjific, and 
numerous bvanchos connect the outlying trade centres with 
the main lines. The telegraph and telephone arc in common 
use, and several cables connect the continent with Europe. 
Fast steamers cross the Atlantic in six days. 

XII. Trade and Commerce. 

The principal trade of North Aineri^i still consists in the 
export to Europe, and the United Kingdom in particular, of 
food stuffs, forest produce, and the raw material of manu- 
factures, hut thei’e is a large and increasing export of niaiiiifac- 
tured prodiicts.( 

The commodities im ported V'^t* such as are not produced in 
the country, or are not at present produced in sufficient 
quantity, e.//., ceriaiii kinds of manufactured goods, tea, 
sugar, coffee, tin and some othet metals. 

Most of the trade is earned on in Rritish ships. 

XII r. Political Distribution. 

The greater part of North America belongs to two powers : 
the United Kingdom and the United States Mexico and the 
republics of Ceiitial America are independent |X)wors. 

France, Denmark, and the Netherlands have Rindll possessions 
in the West Indies. The Danes ha\^* a few settlements on 
the coast of Greenland, and France owns two small islaiids 
— St. Pierre and Miquelon — ^to the south of Newfoundland. 



ld(4uare Miles 

Populntiou. 

GrcenUiid, 

7fJ0,(Hlp 

11,000* 

C^mwla, 

3,6r)4,(HXf' 

5 millions. 

Newfoundland and I.iabrador, 

161,200 

210,000 

The United States, 

:i, 500,000 

761 millions. 

Mexico, 

76J,OOl) 

*^124 millions. 

Central America, - ^ 

181,000 

34 millions. 

The West lndies,i 

95,000 



41 millions. 


Questions. 

1. What Btriking^differences hettveen the Old World and the New 
an be seen on looking at a map ? ^ e 
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2. Mention some resenoblances and some differences between NoHh 
and South America. 

3. Coniim'e as regards latitude the Baltic Sea and Hudson Bay, 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the Bay of Biscay. 

4. Compare the extent in latitude of North America with that of 
other continents. 

.5. What IS the North-west Passage? At what parts of the coast 
of North America are islands most numerous* Deset ibe the chief 
openings on the east coast. 

6. Describe the main natural divisions of the continent, and name 
and locate the principal^nountain ranges. 

7. What river basins occupy the central lowlands? Draw sketch- 
maps of the IxiHins of ^le Mississ^ippi, St. Lawrence, and Mackenzie. 

8. Why is the climate on the plateaux of tlie wefctern highlands 

so dry? Where is tlie eh mate most like that of Jiliigland ? What 
dittercuccs of climate wouhl be ob'^eived in crossing fnun the Gulf 
of Mexico to Vancouver ? • 

9. Describe the vegetation of the diHcrent natural divisions of 
America. Mention some eliaiaef eristic animals 

10. What dillerent laec'S of mankind are found, and where? 

11. (live some acumnt of the pioduciH and tra(%‘ of the continent. 

# 

(iREENLAND. 

Greenland, th(' largest isLind in the world, extends from lat. 
60” N.— the latitude of St Petershuig — to within a few degrees 
of^the Noith Pole Vlie whole of the interior is a viist ice-sheet, 
tluougj^ which eineiges Peteiuiann’s Peak, 11,000 feet, leaving 
only a narrow stiij) of mountainous land along the deeply 
indented coast The hardy and intelligent Eskimo and the few 
Danes wlio admiiiinter the settlements on the w^est coast, where 
the liabitable land is wddest, are the onlv inbabitants. 

Tlfc Eskimo livo entirely by hunting and fishing, using their 
small seaPskm covered boats in summer and .sledges drawn 
by dogs over the frozen sea in winter. • 


. CANADA. 

I. Situation and Size» 

The Dominion of ^^itada comprises all the northern half of 
North America, Alaska, which belongs to the United 

States, the Atlantic coast of I^bi'ador, and the islands of New- 
foundland and Greenl^id.# * 
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Its area (3,600,000 s(iuare miles) is somewhat greater than that 
of the United States, and a little less than that of Kurope. 
Its Icngtii along the United States boundary is over 3000 miles, 
and its bieadth averages about 2000 miles. 

Hudson Bay, whose southern end comes W'lthin 300 miles of tlie 
Great Lakes, divides the country into two parts, of which 
the eastern is the snifalicr. 

II. Boundaries. 

On the North • those of tlie continent. 

On the West . Alaska and the Pacific^Ocean. 

On the East : the Atlantic 

On the South : lat. 49“ N from the Pa«6r to the T^ake of the 
Woods ; afterwards a line passing through the Great Ijakes and 
south of the Str Lawrence to the l^y of Fiindy. 

III. Eelie^’and Rivers. 

The northern portion of the western highlands of the con- 
tinent runs through Canada. The Rocky Mountains, which 
bound the highlaaids on the east, increase in height from north 
to south, and iniir the United States frontier ha^e many peaks 
10,000 leet and upwards in height. ^ 

The best known arc Blounts Bturchison, flooker, and Forbes. 

The Coast or Cascade Range boumls this higliland region on 
the west, rising to 7000 feet and upwards, aiul forming deep 
fiords ahmg the coast. 

In the far north-west Mount St. ElifS (18,000 feet) is on 
the Alaskan boundary, and Mount Logan (19,500 feet)i a 
little farther north, « 

Most of the rivers ot the western highlands flow to the Pacific. 
The largest is the Fraser River (800 miles), which enters 
the sea behind Vancouvei Island. ^ 

The other great rivers of Canada have been descnbe^l under 
North America. The gieat plains the cast of the 
^ Bookies belong chiefly to the basins of the Mackenzie, 
Saskatchewan, and Nelson. Further east arc the fertile 
Ibwlands of the St. Lawrence basin, while between Hiidlon 
Bay and both lowland regions is the Laiynntian Plateaii, 
averaging loOO feet in height. ^ 

IV. Olimate, I’lants, and Animals. 

The climate ia*^ extreme, except on the Pacific coast. The 
summers are hot, and in the south thevjereals and fruits of the 
temperate zone come to great perfecStbn. Maize, melons, 
tomatoes, tobacco, and ^apQ|3, which cannot be grown as 
crops ill England,^ flourish in tlie op^^i ai|j;, i 


1 
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The whole of Oamula, except the fiozcti north and the <lfy 
western plains, heloiif»s to the forest i egion. Vast forests 
of pine and larch, and of deciduous trees in the south-east, 
extend from the Atlantic to the Pacific. All the cultivated 
land east of Lake Wnimpeg has been obtained by clearing 
a\\ay foiest 

The musk-ox .md the caribou (the Antencan temdecr) roam the 
Arctic plains, and the iK»itherii forests arc the home of the 
fur -hearing animals -beaver, bear, martin, otter, fox, lynx, 
and wolverine — hunted by liidia>i t!ap]>ers. Moose, elk, 
and other deer ki habit the southern toieats, and the prong- 
horned antelope is still found on the great plains. 

• 

V. Population. 

Tlic population is about live millions, oi¥ leas than two 
persons to the sipiaie niile. ^ 

Canaria is capable of supporting a iniicli larger ]>opiilatioii ; 
hut thcie arc laige aieas tliat can never ho thickly 
inhabited. Population i.s densc.st in the older settlements 
on the coast and in the \ alley of the St. ^^iwrcnce. 

The Canadians are ino'^Iy Protestants and of Btitisli •descent, 
except 111 the province of Quebec, where tlie people are 
descended from French settlers, speak French, and are Roman 
Catholics. 

The Indians only iiuinbor about 100,0(X), and are scattered over 
the noith-w^t. As triippers — hunters of the fur-bearing 

\ animals- -they travel in their bii cl i-lmik canoes along the 
• streams and lakes of the mirthein forests. 

The Kskimo of the iiortlierii coa«t hunt with spear and harpoon 
the various maiine auimals on which they live. 

VI deducts and Industries. 

Canada has fe\w manufacturing iiidustiies llie people are 
chiefly engaged a^icultural and pastoral pursuits, in 
fighing and in lumbering, i.e. felling and transpoiting trees. 

Coal is found on both sides of t^anada. Gold, sUvelr, and lead 
• are nvfaed in the western highlands, and lately there have 

been large diacovenes of gold in the Yukon region in the 
extreme north-west. • 

Petroleum, iron, copper, and mckel are also^ found. 

VII. Oogamunioations and Trade. 

Ocean ateamers can go up the St. Tjawrence to Montreal, 
nearly a thousand miles from the Strait of Bglle Isle, and canals 
and locks enable largeUnlaJid steamers to ascend to the head of 
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Lake Superior. The Radkatcliewaii, Mackenzie, and Yukon are 
navigable for thousands of inile.s. 

The railway system connects the priiK‘i]>al towns of the 
older settled districts, and has termini at Quebec on the St. 
Lawrence, at St. John on the Jkiy of Fundy, and at Halifax on 
the Atlantic. 

The Canadian Fadflc Railway (connects the eastern railways 
with the Pacific scaboanl, ciossing the Rocky Mountaina 
by the Kicking Hoi*he Pass (5J:K)0 feet), and descending 
from the western highlands to Vancouver on Georgia 
Strait. ** 

Branches connect the Canadian system with the United States 
system at vaiious points. * 

The Canadian Pacific Railway provides the shortest route from 
England <;0 Japan and Cliina. 

The trade of Canada i.s chief! v^Oith the United Stfitcs and the 
United Kingdom, and is rapidly’ growing as the resources of the 
country are developed. 

The principal exports are timber, cheese, wheat, cattle, bacon, 
codfish, turned lobster and salmon, coal, horses, hay, fiirs, 
silver and gold. ^ 

Imports are iron and steel, woollen and cotton goods, silk, tea, 
coffee, sugar, wines, and spirits. 

VITI. Government. 

The Dominion of Canada is a coiifederati^'Ui of self-governing 
colonies or provinces under a Govenior-( Jeneral appointed Ky 
the British Government, a Senate, and a House ot Cc^iitnons 
elected by the people. Each of the provinces has a Lieutenant- 
Governor, appointed by the Governor-General, and a legislative 
assembly. 

Local defence is provided for by militia apd volunteers, and 
Canada has lately contrihuted a valuable* coiitiugebt to the 
t Imperial forces. 

Educa1j{on is partly compulsory, and there arc universities in 
all the provinces. 

ikl 

IX. Politioal Su]pdivii^ion8 and Towns. 

The provinces are, commencing on the oa.st, 

(1) The maritime^rovinces of Nova Scotia, New Bnmfwicl; 

and Prince Edward Island. « ^ 

(2) Quebec and Ontario, sometimes calTt-a Old Canada. 

(3) Manitoba, the central plains’ province. 

(4) Erilddi Coluinbiai the Paci&c perovipce. 
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The vast known as the North>Weat Territories are under 
a Lieutenant-Oovernor, but do not rank as a province. Th^ 
remote districts of the north, inhabited by a few Indians 
and Eskimo, have no organized government. 

Nova Scotia, the most south-easterly province, in the same 
latitude as the south of France, consists of a peninsula 
connected with New Brunswick by a narrow istlimns, and 
the large island of Cape Breton. It has many good 
harbours, and tlie cod and lobster fisheries are the chief 
industries. There are also iiiifiortant coal mines. Excel: 
lent finiit, especially apples, is grown, 

Halifax (41, (KM)), yie capital and a loahng station for the 
Biitish fleet, has a maginflcent harbour, the nearest on the 
continent to^Euroiie that is free from ice all the year 
round. It has direct railway communication with the Pacific. 

New Brunswick, capital Fredericton, occiimes the mainland 
opposite No\'a Scotia, facing the (Julf of St. Ijawrence and 
the Bay of Fundy. l#iias muoli forest, and the chief 
industries are lumbering and fishing. 

St. John (41,(KK)) is the largest town. The high tides of the 
Bay of Fundy keep its harbour clear of ice in winter 

Prince Edward Island, the smallest prSvince, is a fertile 
islaml in the Criilf .of 8t. Lawrence. Agriculture and lobster 
fishing are the principal induatiies. 

Charlottetown (1 1,00(1), on the south coast, is the capital. 

Quebec occupies both sides of the lower St Lawrence and its 
estuary. It is the ohlest province, and its inhabitants are 
largely of Fiench descent. The climate is more severe 
than that of^hc maritime provinces. The chief iiidustries 
are agriculture and lumbering. 

Montreal (207, (XX)) is the laigcst city in Canada, the principal sea- 

I »ort, and the main terminus of the ( /unadian Pacific Railway. 
t is a handsome city, and htis important manufactures. 
Quebec (69,000)f the capital of the province, is an ancient and 
^ picturesque city partly situated on a rocky height north of 
the St. LfiM'rence. 

Ontario lieslorth of the Great Lakes, on which it has a shore- 
line of nearly 2000 miles. In the north it touchel the 
southern end of Hudson's Bay. Wheat, lnmber,«petroleum, 
and Sj^t aie the chief products. 

Toronto (i^8,(XK))^ the capital, is situated on the north side of 
fjake Ontario* It is an important lake port, a manu- 
facturing town, and a railway centre 
Hamilton (58,000) is another busy lake port. 

Ottawa (60,000), ^he^^apital of the Dominion, with magnificent 
l^atliameiitai^ buildings, is situated on the Ottawa River, 
which separates the province from Quebec. It Is the chief 
centre of the lumbfr trAde. • 
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Manitoba is in the very centre ofeNortli Amep^^.ca. Most of it. 
is plain, and the soutiiern part pi oduccs enormous crops of 

wheat. 

Wlnnipegr (4-2,000), the capital, is situated on the Re<l River, 
which Hows from the United Stales to Lake Winnipeg It is 
a gieat tailway ceiitie on the Canadian Paciiic, which, by 
bringing the country within roach of markets, has caused 
the dcvelopineiifc of the wheat iiidustiy of the province, 
and made Winnipeg the chief ttading centre of the whole 
iiortli-wcst of Canada. 

British Columbia, the largest province of the Dominion, 
occupies the western highlands t^'oni the Rockies to the 
Pacific. It IS the most English in climate and chai actor. 
Phe chief products are lumber, coal, gold, and salmon from 
the ri\cis. 

Victoria (21,000), the capital, is situated on a fine harbour at 
the soufn end of Vaiicoiivei Island, aiuJ is the hoadquarteis 
of the fur-scaling ilect.^'*iNcar it is Esquimault, tlie naval 
station of the llntish fleet in the North Pacific. 

Vancouver (20,000), the Pacific tei minus of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, has a fine harbour on the mainland opposite 
Vancouver Island, A regular service of steamers connects 
.Vancouver with Japan, China, and New Zealand. 

New Westminster, on the Fiaser River, has great saw-inills and 
a salmon canning mdustiy. 

The North-west Territories li^ west and north-west of 
Manitoba, and cast of Rt itish Columbia. The inluibitants 
are widely scattereil, ami are mostly engaged in agricul 
ture and in laising live-Ptock. p 

Regina, on the Canadian Pacific Kailw'ay, is the capital. I 

Calgary, also on the railway, is tlie centre of a cattla^ rearing 
district. 

The recent discoveiy of gold on the Klondike, a tributary of the 
Yukon, has caused a iiish of miners f > the extreme north 
west, and has led to the establishment of Dawson Ci^y* 


, NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Newfoundland, about one-third larger than Tr^nd, is a rocky 
island, indented by deep fioids, lying across the mouth of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. It is separated from Labrador by the 
strait of Belle Isle, and from Cape Breton by Cabot Strait. 
It is nearer Great Britain than any otliLr part of America, Cape 
Race being 1600 miles from Cape (Jlear^in Ireland as against 
1000 miles from Montreal. „ 
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The clirna^ though ogld, la less extreme than that of the 
inainlaml. Hardy vegetables groM' well, but the inhabir 
tauts are almost entirely engaged in the great fisheries. 
Seals are hunted in spring, and for the rest of the year cod 
fishing goes on over the “Oieat Banks of Newfoundland” 
—a shallow stretch of sea to the south and east, notorious 
for its fogs, to which the cod-iishing fleets of various 
nationalities lesoi't. 

Besides codfish, some minerals — chiefly copper and iron ores — 
are expoited. 

Hitherto Newfoundland has not joined the (^inadlaii confedera- 
tion. Together with the coast of tJu desolate jteiiinsula of 
Labrador tliat*ex tends north-west fioin the opjiosite side 
of Belle Isle stiait, it forms a self governing colony with a 
total aiea of lT)l,200 squaie niiles 

St. John’s (.*11,000), the capital, stands at the head of a fine 
haibour near Cape Speai, on the east covikl of the Avalon 
Peninsula A railway ^.meots it witli the coast opjiosite 
to (*anada, and so, hy fast stearneis, with the Canadian 
railway system. 

Questions. ^ 

]. What part of Europe is iii the same latitude as Caiui/da, and 
what country of Europe iifbst tescnibl«*s it in cliinatc and products? 

2. Dcsciibe the natural divisions of Canada, and the courses of 
the principal iiveis. 

3. How is the iiatuie of the vegetable pioduets of Canada affected 
►by the hot suniineis’ Where is the great wheat-growing region? 

4. What do you k^ow of the occupations of the principal races 
inhabiting Canada ’ 

5. Doicrihe from the map the loute of the Ctuiadian Pacific Rail- 
way from Montreal to V'aiicouver. How h.is it brought Japan and 
China nearer England’ 

6 Which of the (Itoat I^ikes touch Canada? Where does Canada 
extend furthest south ? 

7. Wliere and what .ire the follow' in g • Halifax, l^iy of Fundy, 
the Cleat Banks, •St. John’s, St John, Ottaw'a, Winnipeg, Van- 
couver. Cape Race, Labiador, Klondike, Toronto, Quebec, Mon Axial, 
Victoria, Regina'* « 

THE TTNTTED feTATES. 

I.^Syiuatioii and Size. 

The great country ftlled the United States occupies the middle 
portion of North America, lyipg chiefly between lats. 26° and 
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49“ N. Alaska, the extreme nortk-weat jwrt^-n of the con- 
tinent, is also United States territory. 

The area of the United States proper is al)out 3 million square 
miles. Alaska contains about 5(K),000 square miles. 

The average length from east to west is about 2500 scjuare miles, 
and the average breadth from north to south about 1030 
square miles. 

II. Boundaries and Coast. 

The boundaries are those of the continent, except in the 
north, where the United Stiites touches Canada, and in the 
south-west, where it touches Mexico, t 

The general character of the coast-line lip,s been described under 
North America. The most marked projection is the Florida 
i^eninsula, in the extteme south-east, which separates 
the Gull of Mexico from the AtUntic. 

The east coast is much iifl^iptiMl : rocky, with many islands 
and excellent harlxuirs, to tho north of Cape Cod ; further 
south, and round the Gulf of Mexico, low and sandy, with 
low islands cutting off shallow Kays or swamps. 

Long Island, /^hich helps to form tlie splendid harbour of New 
^York, is the largest island; Chesapeake and Delaware 
* Bays are the largest indentations ; Cape Cod and Cape 
Hatteras are the most prc>minent capes. 

The Padfle oeast uses abruptly from the shore to tlic summit of 
the coast ranges. P^et Sound in the north and San 
Francisco Bay in the middle section of tho coast, are tlie 
only large o^ienings. ^ 

III. Belief, Rivers, and Lakes. ^ 

1. The Atlantic Coastal Plain is a long stri]) of lowland 
along the east coast, widest in the south. 

It is crossed by numerous rivers rising in tho Appalachian 
highlands, most of them larger tlian the Udiames. Tlie 
Hudson (325 miles), Delaware, Susquehgnna, Potomac, and 
James are the most important. 

The Appedachian Hignlands form the water-jmrtbig 
between W\e rivers of the Atlantic plain and those of the 
Mississippi basin. They are a system of jmvalle^aiiges exteinf- 
ing soutli-west fi‘om the St^Lawrence foitover 1000 miles. Tlie 
western ranges in the inidAe of the system are called the Alle- 
ghany Mountains.* 

The highest peaks (6700 feet) are in the Black Mountains in the 
south. Mount Waahtni^n, the hi&hest peak in the north- 
ern part of the system, exceeds 60U0 feet. 
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3. The Centr^ Lowland extends from the Great Lakes to • 
the Gulf of Mexico, and comprises the Mississippi basin between 
the ApjMilaehians and the and region of the Great Plains. 

Of the Great Lakes Lake Michigan is entii'cly within the 
United States, and the northern boundary line passes 
through all the others. 

In the north, between the Ohio and the Missouri, are the 
prairies, a great region of fertile, grassy plain. In the south 
is the coa.stal plain extending inland fioni the Gulf of Mexico. 

The MisBiBBlppl receives on its right bank the MiBSOurl, 
Arkanaas, and Ibad River, and on its left hank the Ohio and 
its tributary, the Tennessee. In the low'er part of its 
course it is higher than the neigh) >ouring plains, which are 
only protected from Hood hy eird>ankmeiit8 called levees. 
Its delta projects into th#<Uilf of Mexico, and the mouths 
ot the distributaries into winch the river breaks up are 
called passes. 

4. The Chreat Plains are thedr> and tiveless^cgion forming 
the western portion of tlm Mississippi basin. They rise in 
undulations till they re}w;h*ft height of 5000 feet or more at the 
base of tho Bocky Mountains. 

They are drained hy the Yellowstone, Platte, and Kansas, 
triluitaries of the Missouii, and hy the upper courses of 
the Arkansas, Red River, and Rio Grande, llie last river 

^ is the l)oundar>^betw'een tho United States and Mexico. 

5. ThofRocky Mountains form the eastern border of the 
western highlamls. Blanca Peak (14,390 feet). Pike’s Peak, 
Mount of "the Holy^ Cross, and others exceed 14,000 feet. 

The Yellowstone Natlozial Park, a high mountain -basin in the 
Kockies, is hi^nous for its geysers and hot springs. 

0. The Plateau Region lies betwreen the Bocky Mountaitis 
and«the high ranges near the Pacific coast. » 

• The Oolumh^ Plateau, about 2000 feet above sea-level, . is 
traversed by tb# Columbia River and its tributary, the 
Snake River. Tho Great BasA, without outlet to the 
ocean, lies south of the Columbia Plateau. Numerous 
brackish or salt-water lakes receive tne drainage, the 
largest of them4)eiil^ the Great Salt Lake in the egst. 

Most ot the Great ISasin is from 8000 to 4000 feet above the 
sea, but in the south -wes^ is Death Valley, a desert below 
sea-level. • • 
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Tlie Colorado Plateau, fiOOO to 7000 feet in elevation, occupies 
the south-east of the plateau region It is separated from 
the <rreat Basin by the Wahsatch Mountains, which rise to 
11,000 feet, and is inteisected by the deep rock -gorges 
(cafions), at the bottom of which the livers flow. 'Fhe 
(irand Caflon of the Colorado River is more than 200 miles 
long, and from 5IJ00 to 6000 feet deep. 

7. The Cascade Mountains, in which is Mount Rainier, 
14,500 feet, enter the United Stcites from Canada, and run .«»onth 
to Mount Shasta, 14,400 feet. Tht^^ are contniiied by the 
Sierra Nevada, in which Mount Whitney rises to 14,90() feet, 
the highest point in the United Stales. •Tliese ranges form the 
western border of the plateau region. 

The Tosemite Valley, faints for its wonderful scenery, is a 
very deep valley wulh pt'rpeiidieular w'alls in the hcait of 
the' Sierra Nevada. 

8. Between these ranges and the low ranges bordering tin* 
ocean are the £fM;ile basins of the Pacifle seaboard, the largest 
of which is the basin of Galifomia. « 

* I 

IV. Climate, Plants, and Animals. 

Tlie eastern half of the United Swites has hot summers every- 
where. The winters are long and cold in the north, but mdd 
in Florida and in the southern coastal ph^n. ^ 

Rainfall inot eases towards the soutli, but is everyi^heie suf- 
ficient for agricultural purposes. 

The Mississippi basin is liable to sudden and destructive 
tornadoes, and violent cold winds^i^ called bllzzaxds, arc 
common in winter. 

# 

The Western half of tlie country has a* dry and extreme 
clihiate, but the winters on the (Ireat Plains are much milder 
than they are further east, and cattle can lie out all the year 
round. Except in specially favoured situations, agriculture, is 
dependent on irrigation. Much of the plateau region is practi- 
cally desert • 

On the Pacific coast the climate is mild and equable, and the 
rainfall increases towards the iiprth. 

The eastern half of the country, the exception of the 

prairies, belongs to the forest region. In the western half 
forest is ^iily found on« the high mountains, and in the 
moister parts of the Pacific seabosrd. • 
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In their natural state the prairies are richly gnissed, hut ti ees 
grow when planted. The (Ircat Plains are treeless, and 
covered with scanty gtass. The plateau regions are bare, 
except in the high mountain basins called parks. 

Wild animals have reheated before eiiltivatiun, but wolves, wild 
cats, panthers, hears, and deer are still found. 

V. People. 

PorULATION— 

The pnjnilation is about 7fi] millions, or 21 7 inhabitants to 
the square mile. • 

f*opulation is densest in the older states of tlie northern 
Atlantic acahdhrd. In the western stales it falls below 
thiee to the square mile. 

Racks — • 

People of w'hite race mincer about 60 mP lions, cliiefly 
descended from emigrants fiom England, Ireland, and Ger- 
many. 

Negroes and those of lu^gio descent number^bout 7i millions. 
Inhere are now about 250,000 Indians, aiiSl I (K),0(K) Chinese 

The inhabitants of t^ United States stand out among the 
peoples ot the vffnld for energy and enterprise, their 
iiigeniuty m mechanical invention, and for business apti- 
tude gen ei ally. 

VI. Products and Industries. 

MlNKIlAnS - ^ 

Pew countries are so ricli in valuable mineials 
Coal Is wideh di.stii bated. Tlie iieliest coalfield is w'est of 
the Appalaeliiaus. Iron is almost as widely distributed, and 
tlie United States i^'odiices more iron and steel than any other 
country in the world. The production of gold and silver, 
chiefly In the wa*s|prn highlands, is also the largest in the 
w^oi Id. • 

Petroleum is obtained in enormous quantitii's in the A(!pa- 
lacliian coal and iron district, and in its relined * form as 
kerosene it is J^liiowh everywhere. 

Copper, lead, zinc, and quickBllver are also produced in impor- 
tant quantities. * 

Vegetable Peoducts— • 

Maize or Indian c#m«is by far the largest crop. Next come 
wheat and oats. Tffie chief grain producing region is the 
central lowland. Cotton is th^ great crop of the warm coastal 
•plain to the north of th| Gutf of Mexico, while^obacco is grown 
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a little further north. Sugarcane is grown in and near the 
Misaissippi delta. Lumber comes in greatest quantity from 
the borders of the Great Lakes and from the forests of the 
Pacific coast. 

Apples, grapes, and peaches grow well in many of the nortli- 
eastern states, oranges and lemons in Florida and Cali- 
fornia. California is notctl for its ftuit, and produces 
excellent raisins and wines. 

Animal Products — 

Great numbers of cattle are raised ^)n the ranches or cattle 
runs of the Great Plains, swine in the niaize-gruwing districts, 
and sheep in most of the grass-producing area.s. 

Bntter and cheese are cliicfly made in the noith ceniral and 
north-#aatern states. 

The iisheiics produce oystin^« cod, and haddock, and oti the 
Pacific side salmon. 

Manufactures — 

The mauufac^ res of the United States now exceed in value 
those of the Umted King<lora, although the country as a whole 
is stilPagricultural or pastoral. 

The raw materials so abundantly pt\xluced m the country 
determine the nature and imjxirtance of the leading manufac- 
tures, wliich are those connected with lumber, meat, and grain. 

The manufactures of iron und steel, machinery, cotton goods, 
and tobacco are also of gtoat import^^iice and value. 

The United States excels in the production of all kiniKi of 
ingenious labour-saving machinery. ^ 

VII, Communications. 

Tlie railway system of tlie United StateR is the largest in the 
world, being larger than that of all Europe. ^ 

A network of lines connects New York afid the other Atlantic 

^ {lorts with the great trading and industrial centres of the 
^eiitral lowland. The principal trunk lines arc contii^ued 
across the Great Plains, and after climbing the Rocky 
Mountains and crossing the plateaux, descend to the 
Pacific at San Francisco or Portland. The rivers of the 
Atlantic coast, thi Great Lukes, the Mississippi and its 
great tributaries are navigated by numerous steamers 
engaged m the inland trade. 

* 4. 

VIII. Trade and Commerce. 

The merchant fleet of the Upited States is very large, but it 
is principally en^ged in the enoi%not^ internal trade of tluif 
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country. Most cit the foreign tmde, which is also very great,- 
is carried on by foreign ships, chiefly Britisli. 

The chief exports, which largely exceed the importB in value, 
arc wheat, flour, and otlici food stuffs, cotton^ meat, 
and dairy produce, iron and steel goods, petroleum, 
animals, timber and timber goods, tobacco. 

The Imports are silk, cotton, .iiul woollen goods, coffee, and 
sugar. New York is by far the greatest port, and has 
about halt the total foreign trade. 

IX^ Government. 

The United States is a federal republic, with a President, 
elected for four yeais By the pe^iplc, who is the chief executive 
oflicer, and a C’ongiess of two Houses —the Senate and the 
House of Repre.sentatives. * 

Kfich of the forty-four states-yr^f the Union enjoys “Home 
Rule,” having its own (Governor, Senate, and House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

I'he Army is small compared with those of Ikiropean powers. 
The Navy is [lowcrful and highly ctrieiont * 

Education is general in the noi th-caHtcrii states, but it is ndwheic 
compulsory, and lifiout one- tenth of the popiilatioii are 
illiterate. Higher education is wxdl proviacd foi, and is 
excellent of its kind, and theie arc numerous and well- 
equipped universities. 

About r)(K),000 emigrants fiom European countries enter the 
country aiihu^ly. Of late years they have come in 

I increasing u umbers fioiii Au.st,iia-IIungary and Italy. The 
iffnnigration of Chinese into California has been checked by 
a poll-tax. 

FoKEIU N PoSSliSSK )NS— 

Since 1S9S the Uii?ted States has held Cuba and Porto Rico in 
the West Iiulies, the Philippines iii Malaysia, Guam in the 
l^adrones, a*iTl, since I9tX>, the smaller Samoan Islands. 

Hawaii (the Sandwich islamis) was also ajinexod in 1898. * 

• X. Towns. • 

I. J^owns of the Atj^antlc Plain. 

New York, on the letl, hank of the River Hudson, Brooklsm on 
Ijong Island, connected with New' York b}^ the largest 
suspension bridge in existence, and Jeisey City on the 
right bonk of the Hudson, form practically one huge city 
with millioR iflJiabitants, the largest iu the United 
States, and ime%f the largest in the world. It is the first 
port and commercial clty«of the counti^, and also the 
• greatest manufact^riift town. 
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Pblladelphla, the capital of the state of Pennsylvania, on the 
Delaware River, has over Ijf million inhabitants, and is the 
second nianufacturing town. It exerts coal, and manu- 
factures iron and steel goods. It ^as here that the 
Decluiation of Indepen<lence was made in 1776. 

Boston (560,000), the capital of Massachusetts, and the chief 
town of the New England or North Atlantic States, 
is the second iiort of the country, and a manufacturing 
town. Near it, at Cambridge, is Harvard University, the 
oldest in Ameiica. 

Baltimore (509,000), on Chcaipcake is the capital of Mary- 
land, noted for tobacco, canned fruit, and oysters. 

Washington (‘278, (KM)), on the Poconne, the capital of the 
United States, is a city of ni.kgniticcnt avenues and public 
buildups. 

Newark (*246,000), in New Jeisey, has great tanneiies. 

Providence (175,000), m tlR*'' south of New England, makes 
jewelry. Other impoitant cities of the Atlantic Plain, 
Mith less than 100, (KK) inhabitants, are Albany, the capit.il 
of New y.’ork State, Richmond, the capital of Virginia and 
a tobacEo centre, Wilmington, Charleston, and Savannah, 
cotton and tobacco ports. ^ 

II. Towns of the Central Lowlands. 

Chicago, at the southern end of Lake Michigan, was not in 
existence in 1830 It has now over I’/imllion inhabitants, 
and is the greatest lare port and railway centre in the 
world. Tt IS also the centre of the meat, grain, and lumber 
trade, and mannfaclurcs iron and niacliincry. ^ 

St Louis (575, (K)0), a Uttle below the junction ol the l^ississippi 
and Missouri, is the largest city of the Mississippi valley, 
and a centre tor agricultural and grazing pioduco. 

Cincinnati (325,000), on the Ohio, is anot]|er agricultural centre. 

Cleveland (381,000) and Buffalo (352,000), on Lake Erie, are 
important lake poits The former has iron and stt.cl manu- 
factures, and petroleum refineries \ *thc latter collects 
• lumber and gram. 

Newfe Orleans (287,000), in the Mississippi delta, is the (^hief 
cotton port. 

Pittsburg (321,000), on the upper Ohio, is tBe largest town bn 
the great coaifiel<|^ and the centtc of the iron and glass 
industries. On the opposite side of the river is Allegheny 
(129,000)# 

DetrMt (*285,000) a manufacturing town on the Detroit River, 
which connects I^akc Erie with ^e St. Clair I^ake and 
River, and so with J.<ake Huron, 

Milwaukee (^86«000) ts, aftevChicago, the largest port and town 
on Lake Michigan. ^ <r ' 
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great watcr-iM^wer flour iuiUr, and St Paul (163,000), a 
little lower <iown, at the head of steamer navigation, is a 
great railway centre 

Louisville 0204,000), on the Ohio below Cincinnati, is a tobacco 
centre. 

Omaha (102,000), on the Missoun, is the starting-point of one 
of the trunk linos across the (Ireat Plains. It is an iin- 
poitant cattle and grain market. 

Rochester (162,000), south of Lake Ontario bus float rnrlls. 

Kansas City (163 (K)0) ^ a railway centre on tlie Missouri. 

Indianapolis (169,000) is the centre of a tanning and grazing 
distiict in tlie psairic region. 

Mobile in Alabama and Galveston in Texas are important 
cotton ports on the (inlt of Mexico. * 

III. Towns of the West 

San Francisco (342,000), ihe laf|;est town and poit on the Pacific 
coast, IS sitnatcii on San Francisco Ba^, winch is connected 

• witli the Pacific by the “Golden Gate.” It exports gold 
and wheat, and c<illccts the wines and i^its of the rich 
basin of Califotina 

Denver (13$, 000) is summed on the Great Plains, near life base 
of the Rocky MouiiTains. It is a great railway and mining 
centre, collecting piodncc fiom the ranches and farms, and 
supplying the mining districts of the plat can above with 
food and macliinery 

Other notew'orthy towns aie Salt Lake City, the headquarters 

I of Mormon isiii, Portland, a port on the Golnmbia River, Santa 

in New Mexico, the oldest tow n in the United States, 
and Los Angelos, beautifully situated in the south of 
California. 

^ Questions. 

1. What parts of the Uiiite<l States are in the same latitude as 

southern Europe? W'hat European capitals are fmther south than 
New York? • 

2. Describe the Atlantic coast on both sides of Capo Cod. Wliat 

IS tlie general character of the Pacific coast ? • 

3. Give a list, in order frcAn north to south, of the principal 

rivers of the Atlffntic plain, and say what towns are situated on 
them. • • 

4 Make a sketch-map of the Mississippi basin, showing the 
natural divisions, the principal rivers, and the towns situated on 
them. ^ ^ 

5. Describe the climal} and products of the Great Plains. 

6. Describe the plateau region and the mountain ranges bounding 
it. What rivers flow to Uie Pasific, and where do they rise? 
What is the California basi|n ? * 

I.O. 2 H 
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7. Of what race are the majority of the people ol the United 
States? Where is the population densest, and why ? 

8. Name the most valuable natuial products of the United States. 
What products arc specially associated with Chicago, Pittsburg, 
New Orleans, and San Francisco ’ 

9. Mention some ports on the Great Lakes, and say where they 
are, and which of them is nearest to New York. What products 
are collected by these lake por ts 

10. Make a list of the principal ports engaged in the foreign 
trade, and say in what their trade cliiefly consists. What com- 
modities have t<» be imported into the Ui^tcd States? 

11. How is the United States governed? What and where are 
its foreign possessions ? 

12. What and where are Philadelphia, the Yosemite Valley, 
Roston, Brooklvn, Richmond, St. Tjoius, Florida, Denver, Cincinnati, 
Long Island. Dmaha, IMonnt Shasta, Santa Fe, Blanca Peak, Salt 
Lake City, Mount Whitney, Ga7.^ston? 


MEXICO. 

I Situation ai.i Size. 

Mexico occupies the south-western portion of North America 
from lat. lo® N. to 33'* N 

Its area is 767,000 square miles, or onc-qiiarter that of the 
United States. ,t 

It lies between the O’llf of Mexico and the Pacific Ocean and 
extends from the United States* boundary to tlir* south of 
the Gulf of Tehuantei>ee and the Yucatan I'eninsula. 

11 Relief c, 

The greater part of the country belongs to tbe western high- 
lands of North America, and is a plateau frixu 6000 to 8000 feet 
high, with lx>rdering ranges known as tlie Sierra Madre. 

The southern part of the plateau is crossed by a lirtfe of 
volcanoes, throe of whicfl, Popocatepetl^ (17.860 feet), 
Orizat)a^ (17,780 feet), and Iztaccibuatl^ (17,000 feet), rise 
aliove the snow line. Colima and Jorullo, both ofT the 
plateau, are the most active volcanoes. 

There are no large rivers. The most considerable river is the 
Rio Orande, ^which forms the .boundary between Mexico 
and the United States in the nortl 3 .east. 

^ ** Smoking Mountain.” *•« Or Citlaltepetl, ** Star Mountain.” 

** White W^Jnai^^ 
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Climate and Produots. 

Owing to the great diff’ereiices of elevation Mexico has many 
climates In the coastal lowlands the climate is moist and 
tropical, it is dry and temperate on the plateau up to 700(1 feet, 
ana col (I at higher elevations. 

The vegetation is equally varied. Palms, rubber trees, maho- 
gany and rosewood trees, ami all kinds of tropical fruits 
flourish in the lowlands; sub tropical fruits and the products 
of the teinpeiatc zone in the ni;j1 Voids. The caetus in 
many varieties ui chai act eristic of the dry plateau, where 
there IS also much good grazing land, and many cattle 
ranches. • , 

Coffee, cotton, sugar cane, and tobacco are the piincipal agricul- 
tural products Sisal hemp or heneque», prepared fnmi 
the a^ve or Aniericaii aloe, is an important prrKluct ; also 
cacao and vanilla. FreWa one kind of agave the national 
intoxicating beverage, pulque, is made 

No coniitiy in the world is richer in minerals. Silver and 
gold are very abundant. ' 

Manufactures are fewv Some cotton, woollen, and*leather 
goods are made ; aiso hats of straav and felt. 

IV. Communications and Trade. 

Mexico has about 96()0 miles of railway, which, like those of 
Spain, and for siiuili^* reasons, have been very difficult of con- 
struction. The capital is eonnecteil wdtb the i'aihva\ system of 
the U lilted States by sevei’al trunk lines, and also wdth Vam 
Cruz and Tampico on the Gulf of Mexico. 

About half the t^ade of the country is with the United States ; 
the rest chiefly with the United Kingdom and France. 

Exports : silver,, henequen, ooffee, gold, cattle, tobacco, hides, 
and skins.* 

Imports : cotton goods, iron, aiul mahhinexy. * 

• • 

• ^ People and Government. 

The population is nearly 13 millioqp, or 16 to the square mile. 
Nearly one-flfth are Creoles or whites of Sjianisli descent ; about 
two-fifths are Indians, and the rest are of mixed race (Mestizos). 

Only a small pro]|^rtk)n of the Indians and Mestizos can be 
considered re»y civilised. 

The goveniment is a federal republic, like that of the United 
States. • * • 
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VI Towns. ^ 

Mexico (330,000), the capital, is beautifully situated in the 
middle of the soutliein pait of the plateau, more than 7000 
feet above the sea The atieets arc regular, the liouseB low 
and built in the Spanish style. 'Plieie is a magnificent 
cathedral, and other public buildings. 

Puebla, Leon, Guadalajara, San Luis Potosl, and Queretaro are 
other cities on the plateau with more than 50,000 inhabi- 
tants. 

Merida, the capital of Yucatan, is connected by rail with 
Campeacliy, on the bay of that^jiame 

Vera Cruz (24,0()0) and Tampico are the chief ports on the Gulf, 
and Acapulco, on the Pacific, has rne of the best harbours 
in the world. 


CENTRAL" AMERICA. 

i, I. Situation and Size 

As§, natural division Cy^uitial America is the long isthmus of 
varying width which extends from ti z Isthmus of Tehuantepec 
to the Isthmus of Panama. 

The northern paitof this natural division is included in Mexico, 
and Panama is politically iii South Ameiioa 

Central America, therefore, as a political division, consists of 
the five H{)anish -speaking republics of Guatemala, Hondiras, 
Salvador, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica, togetlier ?n‘th the 
Colony of British. Houduras in the extreme north-east. 

The area is about 173,000 square miles, imarly the same as that 
of Burma without the Shan States 
Central America lies between the Caribbean Sea on tho east and 
the Pacific Ocean on the west coasts are fairly 

^ regular, the deepest indentation being the Gulf of Honduras, 
^between Honduras ind the Y ucatan Peninsula ^ 

II. Belief, Bivers, and Lal^'es. 

Most of the surface is ijiouiitainous, with numerous volcanoes 
near the Pacific coast. The highest peaks, which occur in 
Guatemala and Costa Rica, rise to between 11,000 and 14,000 
feet. , . ^ 

The waternarting is nearest the Pacifit: and the longest rivers 
accordingly flow to the Atlantic. 

Lakes, some without outlet, are launYerous ; Lake NicaragUII , 
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3000 square rnile^ and its feeder, Lake Managua, are connected . 
by the River San Juan with the C^anbbean 8ea. 

A great ship canal to join the two oceans by this route has 
been projected. 

III. Climate and Products. 

Central A niorica lies entirely w'ithin the tropics The moist, 
hot lowlands are covered Avith dense jungle, and are veiy 
sparsely inhabited. 

The mountains and inner highlands, wh. re the poi)ulation is 
greatest, have a cooler jTnd, excejit oii the outer slopes, a drier 
climate • 

Tlie vegetable products aie suinlai to those df Mexico, and 
vHiy with elevation. The gi€‘at forests, csi^cially those of 
the Atlantic coastal ]ilahi ui Nicaragua, called the Mosquito 
Coast, are rich iii mahog%iy and log^wood 

The warm toinperate uplands pioilucc excellent coffee, and the 
warm dry uplands indigo. Cattle aie reaied on the dry 
grassy highlands Gold and silver inin^ are worked iii 
some parts. ^ 

TV. OommiiAications and Trade, 

Roads arc few and bad, and in the interior are only mule- 
tracks 

A few lines of i.iilway exist, connect iug ports ^ith towns in the 
inter lor ^ 

Steamers pl> along the coasts and on some of the lakes. 

The^nincipal exports are coffee, gold and silver, indigo, 
mahogany, log^wood, rubber, and other forest products, 
bananas and hides. Cotton goods are the chief import. 

^ V. People and Government. 

The popiilatioiv Tihoiit 3i millions, is chiefly composed of 
Mestizos, a mixed race of Spani.sli and Indian extraction. • 

•There arc also Negrroes. Mulattoes, Zamhos (mixture ef Negro 

, and IikIi^), and a few Creoles. 

Each of the nve republics, under its own president, is inde- 
pendent of the •others Nonegof them can Ikj considered 
highly civilised. 

Town.s— • 

New Guatemala (72fO(KAt the capital of Guatemala, is the largest 
town in Centriw Aineiica. It is situated inland at a height 
of about 6000 feet in a rggion subject to disastrous earth- 
9 quakes. A raihvay oennects it with San A>8e on the Pacific. 
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The other capitals, San Jose (Costa Rica), coiinected by railway 
with its ports, Limon, on the Atlantic, and Pnnta Arenas, 
on the Paciiic ; Tegucigalpa (Hondtiras), connected by 
railway with La Brea, on Fonseca Bay ; San Salvador 
(Salvador) ; Managua (Nicaragua), on Lake Managua, have 
each 25, (XK) inhaVntants or less. Leon (.34,000) is the largest 
town m Nicaragua, and is connected by rail with Corinto, 
on the Pacific. Orejrtown, at the mouth of the San Juan, 
is a rising port. 

British Honduras (area, 7560 s(jiiare miles ; population, 
.34,000) is a Crown Colony on the Caribbean Sea, south of 
Yucatan. It is nearly all forest, and is noted for its production 
of mahogany and lo^ood. ' 

Belize (70(X)) is the capital and only town. 


THE WEST INDIES. 

/ I. Situation and Size. 

The West fiuliaii Archipelago extepds from the peninsulas of 
Yucatan and Florida to South AmericS. enclosing tlie Caribbean 
Sea between itself and Central America. 

Those islands may be considered as the summits of a continua- 
tion of the great mountain ranges of the mainland. 

The Greater Antilles are the larger fvestern islands com- 
piising Cuba, Haiti, Foiro Rico, and Jamaica. 

The Lesser Antilles, or the Caribbees, cfimprise*^ all the 
islands east and south of Porto Rico, including the groups 
officially known as the Windward and Leeward Islands. 

The name Windward Islandz is more correctly applied to all the 
islands of the lesser Antilles facing^ the Atlaifac, and 
exposed to the easterly trade winds.** •The true Leeward 
Islands are the sheltered islands along the South American 
^giost. » 

The Bahamas are a group of coral islands lying iiortli of tlie 
Greater Antilles. ^ 

The numerous islets of the Bahamas and other West Indian 
groups ar^ commonly called Keys. 

The total aiea of the West Indies is about 9.5,060 square miles, 
of which aboui 13,000 squaie miles Are British. 

The largest islands are Cuba (ahout^one-third larger than 
Ireland), Haiti, Jamaio^. and Porto Bico in the Greater 
Antilles, ahd Trinidad m ihe Lcss^ Antilles. < 
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IT, Relief. 

The Antilles are mountainous, many of ^the islands being 
volcanic. ^ 

Loma Tina, in Haiti, 10,300 feet, is the highest summit in the 
West Indies. 

The Bahamas are low coral islands, rising little above the sea. 


III. Climate and Products. 

The climate is tropical. The prevalent winds are the easterly 
trade winds, and the east coasts of the Lesser Antilles facing 
the Atlantic are surf -beaten all the year round. Hence most 
of the towns and harbours are on the calm western or leeward 
coasts. o ' 

Disastrous hurricanes occur between August and October 
The coasta^l lowlands arc often unhealthy, yellow fever being 
common, hut at a suffi^;;f'iit elevation m the nioun tains a 
delightful climate is obtained 

Except in the Bahamas the soil is fertile, and the Antilles 
are clothed with luxuriant forest. All tropical fruits and 
vegetables can be grown, but the charactei’istic pnxluct of the 
islauda is sugar cane. Tobacco, coffee, cacao, and cotton are 
also cultivated. 

Owing to the competition of the cheap beet-sugar made on the 
continent of Euiope, the sugar industiy has much declined. 
In many of the islands the industiy has been almost 
ruined. 

IV. People. ^ 

The population is about four millions, mostly negroes. There 
are also miilattoes and others of mixed race. Creoles are most 
numerous in Cuba. ^ 

Many coolies emigrate from India to Jamaica, St. Lucia, and 
Trinidad , ^ 


^ V. Political Distribution and Towns. 

1. Ouba^ and Porto Rico now belong to the United Sta’tes 
Cuba takes the first place in the world in the production Of 
sugar. Its tobacco is also^ famous. • 

Havana (235,000), the capital of Cuba, is situated on a 
beautiful harbour on the north coast, and is connected by 
rail with the jouth coast, and ^ith the sugar and tobacco- 
growing districts. It is famous for^ts cigars. 


1 Cuba was granted independence in 1902. 

I <r 
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Santiago {'^,000) ir tbc chief town and port on the south 
coast. • 

San Juan (32,0(K)) is the capitil of Porto Rico 

2. Haiti la divided between the Fiench-apeaking negro 
republic f)f Haiti in the west, and the Spanish-apeaking negro 
republic of San Domingo in the east Sugar and coffee are the 
staple products. 

Fort-au-Prince is the capital of Haiti, and San Domingo, on 
the south coast, the capital of San Domingo. 

•i. Jamaica, most of the Lesser Antilles, and the Bahamas 
belong to the United tingdoni. 

Jamaica^ tlie lai^^st of the Riitish Wes^t Indies, is a hcaiitiful 
island, one sixth the si/e of Uejlon The sugar industry 
has greatly declined in irnpoitance, l^iit Jamaica rum, 
which IS made fiom sugar, is still famous Coffee and 
cacao aic cultivated, i oranges and bananas are largely 
grown for the American maikct 

Kingston (47,0tK)), the oapit.d, is situated on the south east 
eoast. A railw'ay comietts il with thciiiterior, and regular 
steamer serMces connect it with the United Kingdom. 

The Leeward Islands la the olhcml Utime of the northern 
islands of the llussci Antilles fioni the Virgin Islands to 
Dominica. 

Dominica i» the largest Ih'itish Island. Others arc Antigua, 
Montserrat, and St. Kitts. 

St John’s (10,000), in Antigua, is the laigest town. 

The Windwari. Islands i» the otiicud name of tlie southern 
* group of tlie Le.sser Antilles, from St. Lucia to the 

^ (lieiiadincs 

St. Lucia, St. Vincent, and Grenada are the largest Islands 

Barbados* c.ist ot St Vincent, is the most thickly populated 
and the easterly island of the West Indies. It is the 
• oldest Riitish \V\'st Indian colony, and depends almost 
ou^iirelv <m the sugai industry. 

Bridgetown 000) is the capital. 

Trinidad* dose to South America, is really a South Ainbncaii 
island It produces sugar ami cacao, but the* most note- 
worthy product of the island is pitch, obtained from a 
pitch lakf*. 

Port of Spain (55,0001, on the Onlf of Paria, is the capital. 

Tob ago IS a small island north east of Trinidad. 

The aie less fertile than tlift Antilles, and only 

twenty of ^hecishuuls are inhahited The chief products 
are sisal hsmp* sponges, and salt. Nassau, on the island 
of New Providence is the capital. 
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4. Guadeloupe and Martinique, ^yin^ norland south of 
Dominica, belong to France, and are tlie largest af the Leeward 
Islands. « 

5. 8t. Thomas and St. Croix, in the Virgin Islands, l>elong to 

Denmark. 

6. Curacao, and some other islands near the coast of Venezuela, 

belong to the Netherlands ; so also do a few islands 
south-east of the Virgin Group. 


THE BERMUDAS. 

The Bermudas are a group of small eomJ islands out in the 
Atlantic, nearly 600 miles from Cape Hatteras. They have a 
remarkably mild and equable climate, and grow vegetables for 
export to New York. They alt® a British Colony and naval 
station. The capital is Hamilton. 

f Questions. 

1. Describe the situation and general features of Mexico. Mention 
some characteristic products of the counti^ 

2. Give some account of the people ainl their occupalious What 
are the means of cominuiiication with neighbouring coiintiios^ 

3. Give, as nearly as you can by looking at the map, the latitude 

and longitude of Orizaba, T^on, Monterey, Merida, Vera Ci*uz, 
Acapulco, and Tampico. t> 

4. Name in order from south to north the republics of Ceiitfal 

America. Name and locate the principal ports. * 

5. Draw a sketch-map showing the proposed route of the iiiter- 
oceanic canal. 

6. Give some account of the products and tradtfof (Central America 

7. Name the principal divisions of the West Indies. Locate the 
largest islands »)f each group. Which islaiitls ace nearest Elorida, 
Yucatan, South America, Central America, and Vlurope. Why is 
the fiAltuation of Jamaica commercially advantageous ? 

8. What^ are the cliaracteristic products of the West Indiefi ? 

How are the islands inhabited, and what powers oi^i thorn ? « 

9. What do you know of the Bermurlos. Mestizos, the Sierra 
Madre, Si. Kitts, pulque, ^laiiagua, the * Grenadines, Cura^'ao, 
Forullo, henequen, the Mosquito coast, Zambos, the Bahama 
Keys, Loma Tina, Guadeloupe, Colima* and the Barbados ? 

10. Where and whaU are Puebia, Campe%chy, Punta Arenas, 
Greytown, Belize, San Jose, Havana, Port*i,iu- Prince, Kingston, 
Port of Spain, Bridgetown ? 
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•SOUTH AMERICA. 

I. Situation and Size. 

SoutJi Aniericci is the* Hoiitlieni coutmeiit of the New World. 
By fnr the greater part of it is south of the equator. 

Extrkme POINI’S — 

Noith : PuntaGaUinaa (Colombia), lat. VI" 24' N. 

East: Cape Branco (Biazil), long. ^14' W' W 

West: Punta Parin% (Peru), long. 81“ PJ' W. 

South: Gape Froward (PatagoTiia), Lit. 5.T 54' S 

Cape Hor]»(ori a small isUncl south of Tieira del P'uego), 
lat. 5.T t50' S. 

South America extoiids 21“ further south Jthau Africa and 
eight degrees further .south than New Zealand. Caiie 
Bianco is the nearest w'oint of the New World to the Old 
World. 

In shape South America is a triangle with its longest side on 
the Pacific and its angles at Cape Brai\o, Cape Horn, and 
the Isthmus of Panama. 

Its area is about 7, (^,000 si(uaio miles, so tliat it is^twice as 
larg(‘ as the Ihiimd iStates. and less than twice as large as 
Europe or ('aihida The extreme length is about 4500 
miles and tlie extreme breadth about 3200 miles. 

II. Boundariea 

North • The Atlattn* Ocean and the Cjiribbean Sea. 

fcist . The Atlantic Ocean. 

Wei^f • The Pacilio OcecUi. 

111. Coasts. 

The coa.st-line ^ South America is less broken than that of 
any continent except Africa. Although nearly twice as large 
as Europej^has^dnly three-quarters as much coast-liiie 

The coast of the Caribbean Sea is broken by tlio Gulfs of I^prlen 

• and Maracaibo. 

The Atlantic coiist is usually low. It is broken by the Amazon 
* e8tuar>*iu the nortli-east ; in the south-east by the La 

Plata estuary* and by the B^s of Blanca, San Matias, and 
San Jorge. Smaller inlets form the harbours of Bahia and 
Rio de Janeiro. ^ 

The Pacifie coast is rockjr, but, except in the south, where there 
are fiords anfl islkiids like those on* the north-west coast of 
North America, there are no indentations forming good 
harbours. The only coi^siderable indentation is the GiUf Of 
Guayaquil in li^uaAor. ^ 
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In the extreme south the barren island of Tle^a del Fuego^ is 
separated from the mainland by the narrow and tortuous 

Strait of MagellaiL 

IV. Relief. 

Unlike North America, Asia, and Africa, nearly half of South 
America is leas than 600 feet above sea-level At the same 
time it has a greater extent of surface above 10,000 feet than 
any continent except Asia. 

The main natural divisions of the continent are : 

(1) The highland region of the Aud& or Cordillera in the 
west. , 

f2) The Eastern Highlands. 

(3) The Central Lowlands. 

1. The Andes, the great mountain system of South 
America, extend down the wesf®joast from the Tsthnrns of 
Panama to Cape Horn. In the northern half of the continent 
they usually consi.^ of several chains enclosing liigh mountain 
basins and pl.iteai/*. Towards the southern tropic the system 
widens until it encloses the extensive Plateau of Bolivia, more 
than 12J000 feet above sea- level, ^%hich drains inland to 
Titicaca and other lakes In the southern half of the continent 
the Andes are much narrower, and in parts there is only one 
clearly defined range 

The average height of the x\ndes is nearly 12,000 feet, and few 
of the passes over them are lower thin this, w^hile several 
of the most important exceed 15,000 feet ^ 

The height of the snow-line \aries considerably in a System 
which extends from the north of the equator to the 
temperate regions of the southern hemisphere. Within the 
tropics It is from 15,000 to 17,000 feet tfoove sea-level, and 
in the south it is about 13,000 feet. « 

The highest peak in the Andos is Aconcagma, 23,000 feet, lu 
Argeiitnri, in the southciii half of the sysfem. ' 

Oh the Bolivian plateau are Sorata, 21,7fJ^) feet, Sajama and 
niftoani, exceeding 21,100 feet. * 

In Peru, Misti, a volcano, is 20,000 feet ; ani in the Andes* 
of Ecuador, near the c?quat«ir, arc Chimborazo, 20,519 feet, 
Cotopaxi, 19,6rK) fcctf Antisana, 10,3fj0 feet, and Cayambe, 
19,193 feet. 

Volcanoes are ftiimcrous, Cotopaxi and many othei-s being 
constantly aotivet The Andos an(kth% whole of the Pacific 
scaboanl are subjeotto frequent and dea^ructive earthquakes. 

1 Land of Fire,” so called from the numerous native fires seen by the 
I early navigators. • 
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2. The Eastern Highlands consist of the <^iana and the 
Brazilian Highlands, separated by the Ai^azon valley. The 
Serra da Mantimieira, in the south-east of Brazil, rises to 10,000 
feet; Mount Boraima, on the borders of Wnezuela and 
British Guiana, reaches 8700 feet ; and Icutu, in south-east 
Venezuela, reaches 1 1,000 feet. 

The water-parting betw’ceii the Amazon and La Plata basins is 
in the w'cstein part of the Brazilian Highlands, which is 
known as the Matto Grosso, or thick bush ” country. 

3. The Central Lowlands extend along the whole eastern 
base of the Andes, and consist of (1) the treeless Uanos of the 
Orinoco basin in the noi th, f2) the selvas. or foiest region of the 
Amazon in the centre, and (3) the pampas or steppe region of 
the La Plata in -the south. 

V. Rivers Lakes 

The great rivers of South America are the Amazon, the 
Parana and Paraguay, the Orinoco, the Tocantins and 
Araguaya, and tfie Sao Francisco. 

The Amazon (3400 miles), though not the longest, is the latgest 
river in the world. Its head stlt^ams, the Maranon, which 
18 the laigest, and the Ucayali, winch is the longest, both 
rise in the Andes, and below' their conlluonce the Amazon 
is deep enough for any ships. Its course is generally east- 
ward and alw'ays south of the equator to an catuaiy on tlu- 
Atlantic, notoriou.s toi its bores, 'kiie largest tiiliuiaiies 
are the Rio Negrr from the north and the Madeira from t^lio 
south. The latter is larger than the (hinges. ^ 

The Parana (2400 miles) rises in the Brazilian Highlands, and 
flows generally' south-west till it receives the Paraguay. 
It is joined by a number of westwaiddLiwung streams from 
the coast range of south-east Brazil, "i'he Faragjiay rise's 
ill the Matto (1 rosso of the Brazilian Hi^hlaiifV*, and flows 
generally south to the Parana. The confoined streams 
flow to the La Plata estuary (120 miles long), which also 
i^ceives the Uruguay (031 miles) from the coast range* of 
south-east Brazil. ^ i 

The Orinoco (1650 miles) rises only 500 miles from the sea in the 
south of the Guiana Highlands, rounh which it takes a semi- 
circular course. It receive.s tnbutaiies from the Andes of 
Colombia alid Venezuela, and in connected with the Amazon 
by the Oasiqulare, an ofishoot »wdqch flows to the Rio 
Negro. It enters the sea by a lar^ delta with navigable 
distributaries. The Apure is "the ohief tributary. 

The Tocantliu«}2283 miles), like ik*) tributary the Araguaya, a 
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longer aft cl linger iiver, riae^ in the heart of the Brazilian 
Highlaij(ls,^aucl tlows north to its estuary, the Rio Para, 
au arm of wluch is connected with the estuary of the 
Amazon. 

The Sao Francisco (180(1 miles) uses in the south-east of the 
Brazilian Highlands, and flows noith and then south-east 
to the Atlantic. 

The rivers flowing from the Andes to the Pdcific are short and 
insigniflcant. 

Lakes— 

The princi|>al Jakes ate tlie fresh-u^ L**r Titicaca (3200 square 
miles), situated on the Bolivian plateau at a height of 12,500 
feet, and Lake AuliSlgas, bra<‘kish and witlnbut outlet, which 
receives the surplus vvatei*s of Jjake Titicnen. 

There aio also numcious lakes airing the eastern base of the 
Andes in Argentina.^: 

VI. Climate 

Most of South Anituiea is within the tiopil^'*, and extremes of 
climate aie much less uiavkerl than in the othei continents. The 
Andes luive an impoitaut influence on the elirnate 

Moat of the continen^norfch of hit. V S is in the region of equa- 
torial rams, and heie both the west and east slopes of the 
Andes receive an ahiiiidaiit iMiniall Prom lat. i'" S. to lat. 
30' S, the pirw ailing winds arc tJie easteily trades, W'hich 
hung ahunchuit nmistuiv from the Atlantic, and delufre 
. with ram tlm eastoin slopes of the Andes. The I’acihc 
* ^ .seahoaid w'cst of the Andes in tins region is practically 

lainless, and in paits dc.>ert 

South of the Tiopiv of Ca]nicorn, from about lat. 30*, the 
prevailing winds .iic w'estcrly, and here the Pacific 
seaboard ^joeives abundant ram, while the pampas of 
• southern Argent ma have a climate iiicieiusiiigly dry and cold 
temg jifls life south. 

The rlmiate of the plateaux and high mountain basins ^ the 
^ Andes is cool and healthy. ^ 

• Plants and Animals. 

As regards plant juid aiiimul h^. South America forms a 
special region, and a list of its typical animals and plants is 
given rm page 93. ^ ^ 

The selvas of t|u' hot, moist Amazou basin are the densest 
tropical jungie in tlie world. Huge figs, bamboos, palms, 
ancl other trees arc', connected by a tangle of luxuriant 
creepers, and hav^ be^tiful orcbldsib growing on their 
branches. f 
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The llanos of the Orinoco Ivisin are a region of ^11 grasses which 
diG down m the dry season. * 

The campos of Brazil arc the sparsely wooded plateaux of the 
interior. 

The pampas of the south .ire steppes, richly grassed in the 
moister parts round the La Plata estuary, and poorly 
grassed in the more and pa its towards the Andes and m 
the south. 

Between the Paraguay and the Andos is a wooded region known 
as El Gran Chaco or the great hunting ground.” 

Of the animals mentioned on page 93^ the rhea is the South 
American ostricli ; macaws belong to the parrot family ; 
the condor is tlie largest known vf.ltiire ; and the small 
animals of the c.amel family, namely the llama, used as a 
beast of Viurden, the alpaca, valuable for its wool, and the 
wild vicuna, also valued for its wool, are peculiar to the 
Andes. ^ * 

VIII. ^ Products and Industries. 

Minerals — f * 

South America is i ieh in minerals . Gold, silirer, diamonds, 
iron, edpper, tin, lead, and nitrate^J[usecl for manure) are 
found. 

Animal Products — 

Alpaca wool, guano (a valuable manure), hides, tallow, and 
extract of meat are cbaraotenatic. ^ 

Horses, cattle, sheep, and swine, introduced from Biiro|'e, 
abound on the hanos and pampas. 4 

Vegetable Products — 

Rosewood and other timber valuable for furniture, india- 
rubber, quinine, cocaine, mat6 or P.iiaguay ^a, cacao, tapioca, 
Brazil nuts and the potato aie indigenous. , ** 

Wheat, sugar, coffee, cotton, oranges, and oCnef* xruits, which 
have been introduced by Europeans, are now important 
objects of cultivation. • 

The industries of »South America are confiuecLto the compara< 
tively small civilised area round the coast, and are chiefly 
concerned with tho«collcctiou and' pt ejiaration of forest 
produce for export, niinmg, coffee -grow mg, and the raising 
of live-stock. Manufactures .*ire in their infancy. 

IX. Communications Trade. 

The great rivers and their tributaries afford a splendid system 
of waterways, but; owing to tflie undeveloped nature of the 
country they traverse, full use of them is^far from being made. 
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The Faraguay^arana, at presort the most important liighway 
of trade, co^ects the tropical and temperate jiarts of the 
continent. 

Th(? railway system is most complete in Argentina, whore it 
extends to the Andes, and will shortly join the Chilean 
system by lines across the Andes. Buenos Aues will then be 
directly connected with Valpaiaiso. 

Ill the other countries of South America there aie hues running 
compaiativcly short distances inland funn tlie ports on tJio 
coast to the centrals of trade in Wk. ,iitciii>i . 

The foreig^n trade of South Ameiica is mostly with the United 
Knigdoin and gthe United States. Of l.^Le yeais it has 
greatly increased, cspeci.illy in Brazil, Argentina, and 
Chile. Raw materials ate still the nu*m export, and 
manufactured goods the jnincipal impoit. 

X. People and Political Divisions. 

South America, though nearly twice the of Europe, has 
a smaller population than the United Kingdom. It is estimated 
cat about 38 millions, or persons to the square mile. 

The majority of the iii^'abitants of the civilised paits*areof 
mixed rate, de.sceiided from Spanish and Indians in the west 
and south, and from Portuguese and Indians in Hrazil. Negroes 
are numerous, and aboriginal races still inhabit the interior. 

With the exeejitioii of the colonies of Gniaiia all the countries 
of South America ait* republics. But tlie governments have 
hitllertf) been unstable, and are too often mere military 
dict:itoifliip.s. 

Most of the states have small standing armies, and Brazil, 
PcLU, <')hilc, and Aigciitiiia have navies of some iinpor 
taiicc. 

The ^irevailing religion is Homan Catholic. Tlio iiiajouty of 
*are ignorant and superstitious, and popular 
education is not of a high standard. « 

I 

Questions. 

*1. Compare thelongitudes of the extreme east and west points of 
South America with th^ae of the extreine east and west points of 
North Ameriai. What part of the Old World is Capo Branco 
nearest to ? ^ « 

2. What is the genera^ character of th^ coast-line of South 
America ? Name the ^incipal opening facing east. 

3. In what latitude m-e the Andes broadest ? Name and locate 
the dvo highest peaks. Describe ftom north io ^uth tlie nature of 
4he country lying at the ^st^n base of the Andes. 

1.0. 2i 
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4. What rivers rise in the Brasilian Highland^, anil liriw do they 
flow ? Describe tlie coiiiscs of the Orinoco, Arrazon, and Parana. 

5 What ])art of South America is practically rainless, and M'hy ? 
Whdt are the selvas, and what is the nalute of the vegetation thete? 

6. Mention some vegetable products wliich we owe to South 
America. 

7. What parts of the continent are ci\ilised, and what races 
inhabit them? 


The Countries of South America. 



Kquiira Milo-4 

Popuffttion 

Capitals. 

Colombia, 

.'iOd.COd 

4 millions. 

Bogota. 

Ecuador, - " - 

120, OCX) 

1 i indlioiiH. 

Quito. 

Peru, - 

C9.>,(K)0 , 

1 4 1 millions 

Lima. 

Bolivia, 

70.5,000 

r/ millions. 

Sucre. 

Chile, - 

279,000 

3 millioiiH. 

Santiagf>. 

Argentina, - 

l,114,(XJ0 

4J millions. 

Buenos Aiies. 

Uniguay, 

72,000 

930, (MX) 

MontoVhksi, 

Paraguay, 

lr)7,0(X) 

700^000 

ARUiicioii. 

Brazil, 

3,218,000 

14J millions. 

Uio de Janeiro 

Flench (biiaita, - 

40,000 

23,000 

(Jayeniic. 

Dutch Guiana, 

40,000 

07,000 

Paramaribo. 

British Guiana, - 

120,000 

279,000 

( Icfirgetowji. 

Venezuela, - 

1 

.'504,000 

2^ millions 

CaIac^4,s. 


THE ANl)Ez\N STATI5S. 

0fir’ 

^liese are the states traversed by the main chain of the Andes. 
As ill alfl the tropual sUte.s of the western liighlands of America, 
from Mexico southwards, there are recognised gradations of 
cliiuate dependent on elevation. The country frofn sea-leVel up 
to about 3000 feet is kno^n as the tierri caliente, or hot region, 
with cacao, sugar-cane, plantains, and other strictly tropical 
products. In the tierra templsCda, or temperate region, ex- 
tending from 3000 to about 7000 feet, 'maize, coflTee, tobacco, 
and other sub- tropical products are grown. The tierra flda, 
or cold region, ^OOO feet and uji wards in elevation, produces 
wheat, vegetables, and northern fruits^ 
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COLOMBIA. 

(Area, 505,000 square miles ; Population, 4 millions.) 

The "Republic of CVilorabia occupies the north-west of South 
America, ami the Panama Isthmus as far as Costa Rica. Most 
of it lies north of the equator. It has the (yViribbeaii Sea on 
the north, Venezuela and Bia/il on the Pt ru and Ecuador 
on the south, and the Pacific Ocean on the west. 

The natural <livisioijs of the country aie the Andes, and the 
great plains to the east belonging to the hasinH*(jf the Grin ocf» 
and Amazon. • 

Most of the draiiuijje of the Andes region is earned to the 
Carihhean Sea by the .jLagdalena and its tributary, the 
Cauca, which flow northward along the high inner vall^j’s. 

The hot moist lowlands produce sugar-canS^rice, cacao, and 
bananas ; the temjierate highlands coffee, tobacco, and maize ; 
and the (iool regions wheat and potatoes (Rvat birds of 
cattle feed on the llaiifis of the eastern jjlains, while the 
southern part of the jdains is covered with dense forest. Qold, 
silver, and emeralds an* found. 

The communications «irc veny poor, the rond.s of the interior 
being more iifile tracks. The railway across the Isthimis 
I of Panama from Aspijovall or Colon on tlie Atlantic J;o 
^d^aiiama on the Pacitii; lia.s a gieat transit trade The 
I’anama C.uial remains iiiitiiiished. 

The people are ij^\iuly of Spinish, [ndiaii, or Negro descent, 
and the population is deii.sest in the high valleys of the Magda- 
lena and*C^uea, , 

Exports": gold, silver and silver ore, UdeB, tobacco, and 

rubber. ^ 

^Imports: foodstuffs, beverages, textiles, and iron tfhd steel 
• goods. 41 

Towns — • ^ 

Bogota (120,000), the capital, stands on a small plain in the 
Andes, 8G00 feet aho^ tlie sea. • 

Barranqullla(40,00p), qn the lower Magdalena, is the chief port. 
Panama and Ooloif are important as the termini of the trans- 
isthmus railway. Medellin (40,000Xand Cartagena are also 
noteworthy. ^ 
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ECUADOR. 

(Ai*ea, 120,000 square miles ; Population, 1,270,000 ) 

Ecuador, as its name implies, is crossed by the equator, and 
extends five decrees south of it. It lias Colombia to the north, 
Peru to the south, Brazil on the east, and the Pacific on the 
west. 

It has three distinct natural divisions : the Coast, the Andes 
or Sierra, and the Montana, or the"* highland forests of the 
moist Amazon basin east of the Andes. 

The northern portion of the coast region receives the equatorial 
rains, c.nd IS covered Avith dense forest. Fuithcr south it 
is dry and barren. The high mountain basins of the Andes 
have an equable and ter lerate climate. The Montana is 
h<it, and has a heavy raintall brought by the trade winds 
from the {Atlantic. 

The staple pro<luct of the country is cacao. Rubber is also 
imported, and from the eastern forests Peruvian bark, from 
which quinine is extracted, was firstVmtroduced into Kurope. 

Panama hats are a chaiacteristic nianufacture 
The roads are very bad, but a lailway is being made to connect 
Quito with its poit Guaya<iuil. 

The Galapas:o8 or Tortoise Islands, more than 700 miles from 
the coast of South America, belong to Ecuador. 

Towns— „ 

Quito (40,000), the capital, is situated almost under tlic c<niator 
at an Gle^atlon oi over OiMK) feet. The elimate is miki, and 
very equable. The city is within foi;ty miles of (Jotopaxi, 
and subject to violent eaithfiuakes. 

Quayaqull (51,000), on a river flowing into the Gulf of Guaya- 
quil, is the prmcipal port. ^ 


PERU. 

1 

(Area, 695,000 square miles ; Population, 4,609,000.) 

Peru, once the central territory “bf the great Indian empire of 
the Incas, lies south Vif Ecuador, west tof Rrazil and Bolivia, and 
north of Cliile. It has the same naturiU diviaions as Ecuador, 
but the coast strip is rainless and desert, except along the 
streams. ' 
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Tbe Marauon'knd the Ucayali, Uie two great hcadstreams of the 
Ama/.(>ti, ii^'c their sources and upper coiuses in the 
PcruTunt'^ndes. The northern portion of the Bolivian 
Plateau, and the greater part of Lake Ihticaca, belong to 
] V,i u. 

Sugar-cane, cotton, tobacco, and fruit are grown along the 
rivers of tlie const ; maize and potatoes are grown in the Andes, 
wlience also comes the valuable wool of the alpaca. and 
vicuna. From tlie Montana come cacao, coffee, tobacco, and 
coca. ^ 

The mineral wealth of the rountry is still gieat, but the 
absence of go(i|l toads iu.ik('s jt didn ult to utilise it fully. 
Railways aio now being made, and Peru alieady possesses 
two of the most w'ondeiful lines in the world : one connect- 
ing Lima with Oioya, which ciossos the Andes at a height 
of 15,()00 feet, and onoci hich roaches 1 1,600 feet, running 
from Mollendo on the J^cific to l^uno on Jjakc Titicaca 
Exports : sugar, silver and silver ore, copj^r and copper ore, 
wool, cotton, rubber, cocaine, and coca It .xes. 

Imports : textiles, iron, and macbmery. 

Towns — • 

Lima (100,000), the cj4>ital, is situated on the coast-strip six 
miles from its poit, Callao (16,000), with which it is con- 
nected by r.ulway. Jt is a hdiidsome but unliealthy city, 
built of adohea or sun-dried bricks. 

Arequlpa (35,000) is situated boiicath the gieat volcano of Misti, 
on the MollciSlo-Puno railway. 

^ Cuzco (20,(X)0), the ancient capital of the Incas, is situated in 
^he Andes, 11,300 foot above the sea. 

Pasco, the centre of a .silver-mining district, is 13,200 feet above 
the sea, and is probably tho highest city in the worhl. 


BOLIVIA. 

(Area, 735,000 miles ; Population, millions.]^ 

Bolivia projects like a wedgo between Pern and Brazil. It 
hb,s Chile on tlf8 south-west, Argentina and Paraguay on tlie 
south. Jt lias no coas^ and its surfa<^ is divided about equally 
between the Andes and the Montana. 

The Andes region comprises tho southern fialf of tho basin of 
Lake Titicaca^ which discharges ita waters by the River 
Dea Aguadero^nto Lake AuUagas. 

Bubber, cinchona, and coca* are important products, and 
iCattle, sheep, and lla|piaff are numerous. The once famous 
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silver mines of Pototsi aro still worked. Tiif and copper are 
found. 

The railways are connected with the Peruvian and Chilean 
systems, but much of the forest produce of the Montana 
finds its w.iy down the Amazon to Para, and is exported 
thence. 

Sucre (21,000) is the nominal capital, but La Paz (57,000), near 
Ijako Titicaca, is the largest town. 


CHILE. ^ 

(Area, 279, OCX) square miles ; Population, 3,000,000.) 

Chile occupies the Andes and the Pacific seaboard from Peru 
to (Jape Horn. On the east it l^uclies Bolivia and Argentina. 
Its width averages about 100 miles. 

From the island of Ohlloe southwards the coeist is broken by 
fiords aiid fringed with islands. The Strait Of Ma^eUan 
and the western portion of Tlerra del Fuego aro Chilean. 

Must of Chile is outside the tropi^P, and cool south winds 
and cool ocean currents make the climate more temperate 
than in corresponding latitudes in the northern liemisphere. 
The Pacific coast ceases to be rainless south of lat. 30“, 
and the climate of central Chile is pleasant and healthy. This 
is the roost |jopiilous part of the countr/. Wheat, tobaqco, 
giapeSt and other southern fruits are grown. Catj^e ami 
sheep are numerous. 

The northern poition of the coast and the corresponding 
section of the Andes are arid and often deBe|;*t, but they contain 
beds of nitrate of soda, which is the most valuable product of 
the country. Copper, Sliver, and gold are also worked^ 

Railways connect the capital with the principal ]^i ts of Central 
^ Chile. A lino from Antofagasta goes into Bolivia, and 
Hiort lines run inland from the coast at various poidts. 
The line across the Andes is approaching completion. 
Exports : nitrate, copper, silver, wheat, iodine (extracted from 
the nitrate), and ledther. ^ 

Imports : sugar, coal, cotton goods, tea, olL 
Towns — ^ 

Santiago (292, 900),* the capital, is siluafhd at the foot of the 
Andes in lat. 33". It is a healthy ^Uiwn with a pleasant 
climate. Tt has regular streets, a university, and the 
usual institutions of a civilised^cagital. 
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Valparaiso (1^5,000), tfie principal port, is situated 60 .miles 
• from Santiago, on a small bay facing north. 
Concepci^^W^iiOO) and Valdivia are the principal ports south 
of V u^araiso. 

Iqulque, on the desert part of ilie noi thoi ii coast, is the great 
port for tlio shipment of iiitiate. 


THE l.A PLATA SI'AI^KS. 

These arc the large state of Argentina, and the small slates 
of Uruguay and Para^fnay. 


ARGENTINA. 

(^Area, l,114,rK)0 square miles; Population, 4^ millioin^) 

The Argentpie Ifepublio or Argentina oe*^nies the whole of 
southern South Anieiiea east of tin* ciestsof tne Andes up to 
the La Plata estu, uy. Kurther noith it has Uruguay^ P>razil, 
and Paraguay to tlie e^yt. It 1 ouches BoliMa im the north, 
and Uliile on the west. 

Aigontma is almost entirely m the south temperate zone, and 
at tlio south-easteiu <*)Ctieniity of Tieiia <lel Fuego it 
touches lat, 55' kS , a latitude eorrespondiiig to that of 
XeM castle*oii-M"yne m the northern licinispliere. 

Most of Aigeutiiia is a jdain helow GOO feet in edevatioa 
sloping fioin the base of the Andes ’to the Atlantio. El Gran 
(^haco, between the Andes and the Paiaguay in the north, is a 
wooded region. T^ie central portion, w'est of the Uruguay and 
south of the Lower Paiaiia and the l^a Plata, is the rich grass- 
land of l].HvPdinpas. The iiioie elevated plains of Patagonia in 
the south hav§ ir smaller rainfall and many barren tracts. 

^ ^’lle climate A’urics fiom that of tho tropics in the no^h to that 
of the cold tcini»crate zone in the south. In tho basin of 
^ the lowcf# Pal ana it is pleasant and healthy, u'ell suited to 

the peoples of southern Kurojie who emigrate there in large 
numbers. 

The chief industry is the^aising of livo-siock. Great imm< 
bers of horses, catUe, .'yul sheep graze ^lie pampas, tended by 
Gauchos of mixed ^lanish and Indian descent, who are famous 
for liorsemauship awl skill with the lassif. 
iVlpriicidtllxe IS extending, ailld wheat and« maize are largely 
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cultivated. The manufacture of preserved ^eat and meat 
extracts is important. 

Owing to the ilatness of the country the rail., system is tho 
most complete in South America. It extends to the Audes, 
and is within a few miles of meeting a railway from Chile. 

Exports : AnimalB and animal products such as meat, tallow, 
and MdeB ; Wheat, and wool. 

Imports : Textiles and wearing apparel, Iron and Iron goods. 

Towns — 

Buenos Aires (836,000), the capital, is situated in a latitude cor- 
resixmding with that of the southcin Mediterranean. It is 
a handsome and healthy town, and the largest city in the 
southern liemisphere. It stands on the south side of the 
shalloMA estuary of the La Plata or River Plate, and docks 
have been made to receive sea-going ships. It is tho centre 
of the railway system of t^'e country and its chief port. 

Rosario (1 12,000), on the lower Parana, is a river port and rail- 
way centre, 

Cordoba (flOi, "[-jO) is the centre of an agricultural and cattle-rear- 
ing district iieai the eastern base of the Andes. 

Iia«Flata (61,000), on the estuary, is a port and agricultural 
centre. Tucuman, Mendoza, onirthe Andes railway, Santa 
r4, Parana, and Corrientes are other towns of importance. 


URUGUAY. ‘ 

(Area, 72,210 square miles ; Population, 930,000.) 

Uruguay, a state smaller than the island of Great Britain, 
occupies the country to the north of the La^Plata, between the 
River Uruguay and the Atlantic. ^ « 

Tlie great industry is the nviring of cattle Pre- 

serced meat in various forms is prepared for export, and Fray 
Bentos known everyw^here for its manufacture of Liel^g’s 
Extract of Beef. ^ ^ 

Plxports: Wool, hides |^nd sldnB, drle^ beef, extract of beef, 
and tallow. 

Imports : Foof^ and drinks, raw materials and machinery, 
textiles. * 

Montevideo (249, OdD), the capital, is & handsome and well-built 
town, situated a small bay on tldy^^iioith side of the La 
Plata estuary. It is the^phief port and railway centre. 

* t ' 
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PARAGtTAT. 

(Area, T57,000 square miles ; Population^ 700,000.) 

Paraguay is a small state iu the Lasiiis of the Paraguay and 
upper Parana. The latter forms the git'ater i)art of its eastern 
and southern boundaiies. Bolivia and Brazil bound it on the 
north, Brazil on^he east, Argentina on the south and west. It 
18 partly within tlie tropics. 

The chief industry is the growing iA yerba-mate or Paraguay 
tea. The foiests jjroduce v*iluable timber, and tobacco and 
fruit are grown. * 

Exports : mat4, hides, timber, tobacco, and oranges. 

The imports are chieliy textiles. 

Asuncion (45,000), on the left hank of the Paraguay, is the 
capital. ^ 


BRAZIL. 

(Area, 3,218,130 square miles ; Population, 14,334,090.) 

Brazil, by f<ir the l?ii'2(*«t state of South America, compares 
in size wifcft Austiafia ami the Pnited States, being the fifth 
country in the wcc iB as regai ds extent of territory. Jt is the 
one Portiiguese'hpeaking state of the continent. 

Biazil foiina a ^inanglo of much tho same shape as South 
Ameuca t.sclf, tho west side of ^\hlcll touches Colombia, 
*• iV'iii, BoliMa, Paraguay, Argentina, and Uruguay; the 
cast side the Atlantic ; and the north side Venezuela, 
Guiana, and the Atlantic. Except in tho extreme south, 
the w' hols/ country is within the tropics, and much the 
^jgreater part of it belongs to the basin of the Amazon. 

Moieiilian a qu.iiter of tlio country belongs to the Brazilian 
Highl&iifls, and is largely composed of low plateaux calltd 
campos, iiiifortilc, ami irroduciug little but grass. ^The 
dense forests of the selvas of the Amazon and I'lie Blatto 
i. Grosso )|» the west of the highlands are almost uninhabited, 

and only a coiiiparatively small area in the east and south, 
which has beCn brought und^r cultivation, can be called 
populous. 

Tho staple indimtry is COifee-planting, and most of the world^s 
coffee supply cornea Brazil. Sugar, tobacco, cotton, mate, 
and cacao are ala^? cultivated. The fiirests ]jroduce rubber, 
Brazil puts, an<x^ valuable timber. Qolf^, diamonds, iron, 

fi * 
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coal, and other minerals are found.* Manufryitiires, especially 
the cotton manufacture, are on tlie increase. * 

The railway ay stem is most complete in ^ ‘i>lfee-growing 
region of the south-east coast, with Rio dc Janeiro for its 
centre. Lines also run inland from several of the other 
ports. 

The white inhabitants are mostly of Portuguese descent, hut of 
late years many Italian and CJcrninn iinmigranls have settled 
in the counliy. Negroes hu-ni oiie-flfth tif the population, 
and Indian tubes are found in the selvas and other paits of 
the interior. ^ 

Expoi ts : Coffee, rubber, tobacco, bides, and cacao. 

Iinpoits : Cotton and woollen goods, irgn <ni(l machinery, and 
various Toims of food. The foreign tr.ide is inriinly c.iri led 
on withjihe United Kingdom, the United States, Germany , 
and France. 

Towns— " 

ifio de Janeiro (750,000), the cajiital, is situated just within the 
tropica, o: ct beautiful and almost land-loci r.'d hay. It is a 
great phrt, ami the trading contie of the collee region 
The town is famous for its gardens and avenue.s, hut is 
* unhealthy. 

Bahia (174,000), on a hay in the mid^iio of the cast coast, is the 
second jiort, and the centic of a sugar and toh^eo dislucl. 

Pernambuco (111,600), on the northern rt of the east coast, 
is a port, and the centre ol a cotton, sugar, and coffee 
district. i 

San Paulo (65,000) is a town of the south-east cofTee district; 

Porto Alegre (52,000) is a lising port situated at the liec.il ot a 
lagoon on the soutliciii pail of the coast. 

Belem, or Para (50,0(K>), on the River Para, is the great port 
and tiade centre for the Aina/.on i\^d Tocantins. Tt 
exports rubber, Brazil nuts, vanilla, and other forest 
produce. 


(JIJIANA. 

On the northei'n coast, jnst north of 4lie erpiator, bet>veen 
Brazil and Venezuela, ate the colonies of French Guiana or 
Cayenne, Dutch Guiana or SuruMjn, and British Guiana. 
Only a strip along the^coast, low ana ii 4 ihealthy, and protected 
from the sea by embankments like those of Hollaml, is settled. 
The interior is a vast aifd little known fore? rising into high- 
lauds in the south iCad west. * 
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The,, staple prcfluct of British .and J)uU'h (iiiiana is sugar. 
Brenoh Ginana colony. Gold has been fotiiid iii the 

hijrhlands 'Vest, and some gold obtained from surface 

workings is expoi ted. 

British. Guiana. (Aiea, 1*20, (K)0 srpiace miles; population, 
‘2sr),ooo ) 

Georgetown (iilhOGO), in Demciara ]noviiice, is the L.ipit.il. 

Many coolies enngiale fioiii India to woik in the sugar planta- 
tions of Deineiuia. 

Dutch Guiana. (Aiea, 46,0t>0 -.puue nules ; population, 
6(i,0(M) ) 

Paramaribo (31,000) is Ihc capital 

French Guiana I* (Are.i, 4l>,sr)0 Miuaie mik's ; population, 
22,00(t) 'riio capital is Cayenne, which lias given its name 
to a well- know n red popper. '' 

V 

VIL'^iEZTTELA. 

''ll- 

(Area, ri 03 ,JM 3 srpiaio miles ; population, 2 , 323,000 ) 

Vene/iiela occupies t^e extreme north of South A^merica, 
betw'een ( /olumbia iu*d tiuiana. The liiml sjuirs of the Ande.s 
enter the conntiy lu tlio m»i th*west, ami are continued along 
tlie coast of thj» < Ui^Jljbean Sea, but the greater part of Vene- 
zuela belongs to tlie llanos of the Orinoco anil to the Guiana 
Highlands, 

Joffejs, cacao, and sugar-cane are cultivated ill the lowlands 
and III the higlil.ind valleys of the northern coast, colFee being 
the 8 ti'i]de export of the country, (a? eat number's of cattle 
are bred on the 11 a uos, and the forests produce rubber and 
vanilla. 

Gold’kud coppegr are found. 

Towns— " *** ** 

Caracas (72,0000), the capital, is sitiuted in a valley of the 
coast range at iin elevation of 3000 feet. It is connected 
hy lail -^ith La Gualra, the chief port of the country. 

Valencia (39,(K)0) .also situateik iu the coast range, and is 
connected hy rail with Puerto Cabello on the Caribbean 
Sea« 

Maracaibo (34,000), on •me lagoon connected with the Gulf of 
Maracaibo, r% the) second port. 

Bolivar is an *li]K>rtutit river portion the lower Orinoco, 
accessiblep'jy sea-going st^iucrs. 

A' 
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THE FALKLAND ISLA?>^S. 

‘ — 7 r 

This group ot islands, 300 miles east of Magellan Strait, 
forma a British Crown Colony. The climate is raw and 
unpleasant. 

The inhabitants, about 2000 in number, are mostly of European 
origin. 

Bheep farming is the main industry, and wool the principal 
export. , 

Questions. * . 

f 

1. What diHeruncca of climate and products tiro c.iiised by dif- 
ferences of elcN^ation in the Andean States of South America? 
Which of the capitals aie situated at a height of over 5000 feet. 

2. Whcit are the natural <livi8il ■•s of Peru? Which of these 
natu^l divisions are also found in EcuJ ’or, Bolivia, and Colombia? 
Mention cliaractey^ic products of each of them. 

3. Where aruf what aie Bogota, Colon, Quito,' Lima, Cuzco, 
Guayaquil, and Tai Paz ? 

4. In 'what respects does Chile differ from the countries north 
of it? What IS its most characteristic^-oxport, and where is it 
obtained ? 

5. How does Argentina compare in sire %vi^t]i Russia in Europe 

and with India? Describe the natural divisions of its surface. With 
what country docs it share the Andes ? I 

6. What is the piincipal somce of wealth in the La Plata 

States ? Where ai e the pampas ? ^ * 

7. What and whete are Montevideo, Buenos Aiics, La Plata, 
Asuncion, Mendoza? 

8. What are the natural divisions of Brazil ? What is the most 
important industry, and \^hat part of the couiiti^y is devoted to it? 

9. By wha.t port do the products of the selvas chiefly leav*. Brazil ? 
Is the forest produce of any other countries shixipv/.Ufrorf! the same 

WJyit do you know of Rio de Janeiro, lielern, Baf^ia, 
Pernambuco ? 

11. Give a short description of Guiana. • 

12. Describe the situatioij, and physical features of Venezuela. 
W'hat are its principal products ? 

1.3. What do know of Cayenne, Caracas, Georgetown, 

Bolivia, and Maracaibo? ^ 

14. Where and what are the Galapoj^os Inlands, the Falkland 
Islands, Chiloc, Tierra d^l Fuego, Fray Bentol the Montana, Matto 
Grosso, Koraiina, Gran Chaco^ Aconcagua^ ^he Ucayali, Chim- 
borazo, Patagonia, ^ticaca, Pasco, Capa Frjoward, 
c** 
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EXAMINATION PAPERS 

It rt 

Ca^ir^^nmermty Enfranre Exammation^ 1901. 

1. Define — continent, volcano, estuary, latitude, zones, oasis. 

2. Draw a map of the Chinese Empire, indicating '-(a) the neigh- 
houring countries, (ft) three large rivers, (r) six important towns, (rf) 
one mountain range, (c) the important adjacent islands. 

3. Name — (a) the eastern maritinic counties of England, (ft) the 
chief British possessions in and near America. 

4. Mention ->(a) the frlhutaiics of the Canges and the Indus, (ft) 
the principal towns on 4ho jMalabar coast, (c) the states of South 
Afiica, (fZ) the countries of the American continent bordering on the 
Pacific, (e) the river^f Europe that fall into th§ Baltic, (/) the 
mountains of Austria, (r/) six important towns in Italy. 

5. Select any six of the ioliowiii^, ami state wh£?t and where thfi^ 
are : Transvaal, (^aiidia, Flint, Elgin, Trieste, Khokan, Helsingfors, 
Adelaide, Bogota, St. Louis. 

6 From what causes tloeg^e surface of the earth ciiimble ^vay? 
How is soil ma4^ Why ► soils diffei from eitah other ‘ 

7. Name aitfl^e^ribo the different motionailh the sea. What 
effect has*the sea on the land? 

Mmhan Un%versitp Malrurnfaimi Examniation, 1899. 

1. What^^Hie the 4lffef districts in India (includuig Burma and 
Ceylon) for the piod4ction of the following. Rice, wheat, pepper, 
cotton, jute, indigo, opium, coffee, cinchona, coal, rock-salt, pearls, 
teak, coir (for ropes) ^ tea, tobacco? From what countries are the 
following imported into India : Machinery, matches, horses, wine, 
kefoseop oil, cotton cloth, linen, silver, and woollen goods ? 

2. \^erc aio the following towns, and for what is each remark- 
able : Allahabad, Agra, Darjeeling, Madura, Peshawar, Oawnpore, 
Colombo, Howrah, Mangalore, Koorki, Jubbulpore, Surat, Bezwada, 
Karachi, Mandald^, Kandy, Poona, Srinagar, Hingangat, Port 
Blair ’ » 

3. WriCh sh«>it»n6tices on the following; Dead Sea, Sargasso Sea, 
Mont C'enis Tunnel, Niagara Falls, Great Doab, Great Barrier Reef, 

Bridge, Trade Winds, Kann of Cutch, The Gulf Stream, 
ff'he Sahara, The Grand Trunk Road, Tundras, Jacobabad, Banks of 
Newfoundland, 'I^ie Bore of the Hughli, Atolls, Black Cotton Soil, 
The Grdat Wall of China, The Suez Cyial. 

4. Give the names (noting their position and importance) of ; (a) 

five towns iii^ussia, (ft) six seaports on the ^diterraiiean Sea, (c) 
the capitals of the provinc^ftf Australia, (d) ftree ports of France 
on the Atlantic, (e) Hix %/aports and six Tnland towns in Great 
Britain. A j 

fi. Make a sketp^iap of Nortt South^merica, marking in 
the ran^B fftid rivers ^ 
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6. Where are the followin|;, and what is rem?^/kable abart each 

Chicago, Cork, Cologne, Milan, Belixe, Vac^^ver, York, 

Antananarivo, Buddn-Gaya, Athens, Heidelbei^,^M^'he Siberian 
Railway, Blenheim, The Goodwin Sands, Ben Nevis, Quito, Strom- 
boli, Geneva, Brussels, Plassey? 

7. State where the following are situated and the reasons that 
have recently brought them into notice: The Yukon River, Port 
Arthur, Manila, The Tirah Valley, Delagoa Bay, Khartum, Havana, 
Venezuela, The Hague, Pretoria. 

Panjab U7ihfernti/ Entrance Ktjcay^i'nafioyi^ 1000. 

1. Define poles, arctic circle, watershed, isthmus, and zones. 
Explain, with the help of a. diagram, how meic is one long night 
ana one long day^ each of six months* duiation, at the jioIps. 

What are volcanoes ’ Trace their di‘»tribution on the earth’s 
surface. What other proofs have we, besides volcanoes, of th^j 
internal heat of the earth ? ’ts 

3. [it) Why is the morning and the ^ filing less warm than noon? 
(fc) Why are dourly nights usually wairoer tljan ^ear ones? (r) 
Why IS summeiT^^armer than winter? (d) Why^ ire jnouutains 
colder than the plains ? 

4. What becomes of the rain when it has once fallen ^ Explain 

the formation of springs. What efiect ;jiinfall on the surface of 
the earth ? ^ 

5. (a) Of what ingredients is the air coir, posed? {h) How are 
winds formed? (r) Explain the nature of traife winds. 

6. (a) Name the principal lakes of Central ^fnea, the iivcra with 

which they are connected, and the seas into which they flow. ,(&) 
Name the provinces forming the Dominion of Canada. ^ * 

7* Name in order the countries through which the equator passes, 
and the chief towns situated on or near it. 

8. On a journey by sea from India to England, through what sciis 
and post what countries would you go ? Give each in order. 

9. in what countries are the following cities, and whort is the 
means of commercial oominunicatioii between each/j^air r'St. Louis 
and New Orleans ; Pekin and Nankin ; London and Pans ; Alexan- 
dria mid ^alta ; Herat and Teheran ; Cairo and Khartum ? .u 

10. In what countries do you find tea, coflee, hemp, tobacco,, 
opium, rice, and coal ? 
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